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The External History of the Church. 



CHAPTER L 

to 



Concerning the prosperous events that happened 
the church during this century. 

ACoNsiDERBLE part of Europc lay yet in- c en t, 
volved in Pagan darkness, which reigned p ^ » t n. 
more especially in the northern provinces. It ' — yr— ' 
was, therefore, in these regions of gloomy super- ^h7noit!I. 
stition, that the zeal of the missionaries was prin- cm pro- 
cipally exerted in this century ; though their ^^"^^^; 
efforts were not all equally successful, nor the me- light of the 
thods they employed for the propagation of the s°n>«i- 
gospel equally prudent. Boleslaus, duke of 
Poland^ having conquered the Pomeranians, offer- 
ed them peace upon condition that they would 
receive the Christian doctors, and permit them to 
exercise their ministry in that vanquished pro- 
vince- This condition was accepted, and Otho, 
bishop of Bamberg^ a man of eminent piety and 
ical, was sent, in the year 1124, to inculcate and 
explain the doctrines of Christianity, among that 
superstitious and barbarous people. Many were 
converted to the faith by his ministry, while great 
Vol. III. B numbers 
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c 1 N v.Qunibers stood firm against his most vigoroitft 
p A i^T I. efforts, and persisted with an invincible obstinacj? 
^ i ' in the religion of their idolatrous ancestors. Nor 
was this the only mortification which that illus- 
trious, prelate received in the execution of hit 
pious enterprise ; for, upon his return into Ger- 
many, many of those, whom hie had engaged in 
the profession of Christianity, apostatised in his 
absence, and relapsed into their ancient preju- 
dices ; this obliged Otho to undertake a second 
.voyage into Pomeranian A, D. 1126, in which, 
after much opposition and difficulty, his labours 
were crowned with a happier issue, and contri- 
buted much to enlarge the bounds of the rising 
church, and to establish it upon solid founda- 
tions [n]. From this period, the Christian re- 
ligion seemed to acquire daily new degrees of 
stability among the Pomeranians ^ who could not 
be persuaded hitherto to permit the settlement of 
u bishop among them. They no^ received 
Adalbert, or Albert, in that character, who 
was accordingly the first bishop of Pomerania. 
TheSda- II. Of all the northern princes of this century ^ 
T^*^^^^none appeared with a more distinguished lustre 
•ftKeuie than Wald£Mar I. king of i)^;»R^r/l, who ac- 
Rttgep. quired an immortal name by the glorious battle* 
he fought against the Pagan nations, such as the 
Sclavonians, Venedi, Vandals, and others, who, 
either by their incursions or this Tcvolt, drew 
upon them the weight of his victorious arm. H^ 
unsheathed \y\& swoni not only fo^ the defence anei 

happiness 

[<f] See Hekk. CaniSTI Lectiones Antiqu€t^ torn. Hi. part 11. 
p. 34. y9\ttxj^ yrc find the life of Otho, who, A. D. 1 189. was 
canonised bj CLRMEN'r III. See the Jleta Sanctor, mensis Ju^ 
. /«, torn. i. p. 349. — Dan. Cramjuri Cbrunicon EccUs, Fortie^ 
fOftu^y lib. i. a^ alsp a learned Dhsertation concerning the con- 
version of the Pomeranians by the ministry of OxJiO, writ- 
ten in tbc German language by Christopher Schotcen, arid 
published ^iStarqurJ in the year 17^4* Add to these Mabiu- 
tON, jlunaL BtmeJm. iQin* vi. p. 123. l'4&/323. 
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liappiness of his people, but also for the propa-^ 'j*i ^ 
gation and advancement of Christianity j andpA^rL 
wherever hi^ arms were successful, there he pulled '■* ^ " ■'-'' 
down the temples and images of the gods, de- 
'stroyed their altars, laid waste their sacred groves, 
and substituted in their place the Christian wor- 
«hip, which deserved to be propagated by better 
means than the sword, by the authority of reason 
rather than by the despotic voice of power. The 
island of Rugen^ which lies in the neighbourhood 
of Pomerania^ submitted to the victorious arms of 
Waldemar, A. D. ii€8; audits fierce and sa- 
vage inhabitants, who were, in reality, no more 
'than a band of robbers and pirates, tvere obliged, 
by that prince, to hear the instructions of the 
pious and learned doctors that followed his army, ^, 
mnd to receive the Christian worship. This salu- 
' tary work was brought to perfection by Absalom, 
archbishop ofLundeHy a man of a superior genius, 
und of a nfiost excellent character in every respect, 
mrhose eminent merit raised him to the summit of 
power, and engaged Waldemar to place him at 
the head of affairs [b}. 

III. The Finlanders received the gospel in theriKFiB^ 
-same manner m which it had been propagated ^•"^•^ 

■ B'a amxmg 

[t'i SA:iu>«(xRAMMATicin|, Hutor. .Dank* Ub. sdv. p. 239. 
H^LMOLDUSj Cbron. Sclavarum^ lib. ii. cap. xiL p. 234. & 
HtXR. Bangertus, ad. b. /.— Pontoppidani Annalts Exch^ 
tie Dankct^ torn. i. p. 404. 

it Be^des the htttoriam here mentioned hj Dr Mosheim, 
fro fftfpr die curious reader to an excellent history of Denmark^ 
written in French by M. Mauxt, professor at Copenhagen. In 
the first, volume of this history, the ingenious and learned author 
has^^iven a yery interesting account of the progress of Christie 
amty in the northern parts of Europe^ and r particular relation 
pf the exploits of Absalom, who was, at the same time, arch* 
Ushop, general, ^miral, and prime minister, and who led the 
victorious J)anes to battle by sea and land, without neglecting 
the cu^e of souls, or diminishing, in the least, his pious labours 
in tba prqp^tioa of (be j;ospel abroad| and its aittnteniivcc 
'and'suppoTt at home. 
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CENT, among the inliabitants of the isle of Rugen. They 
p A R T I. were also a fierce and savage people, who lived by 
plunder, aud infested *yi£;^rf^;? in a terrible manner 
by their perpetual incursions, until, after many 
bloody battles, they were totally defeated by 
Eric IX. and were, in consequence thereof, re- 
duced under the Swedish yoke. Historians differ 
about the precise time when this conquest w^as 
completed [c\ ; but they are all unanimous in 
their accounts of its effects. The Finlanders 
were commanded to embrace the religion of the 
conqueror, which the greatest part of them did, 
though with the utmost reluctance [J]- The 
founder and ruler of this new church was Henry, 
archbishop of UpsaU who accompanied the vic- 
torious monarch in that bloody campaign. This 
prelate, w^hose zeal was not sufficiently tempered 
, with the mild and gentle spirit of the religion he 
taught, treated the new converts with great se- 
verity, and was assassinated at last in a cruel man- 
ner on account of the heavy penance he imposed 
upon a person of great authority, who had been 
guilty of manslaughter. This melancholy event 
procured Henry the honours of saintship ami 
martyrdom, which were solemnly confered upon 
him by pope Adrian IV. \e\. 
The Livo- IV. The propagation of the gospel among the 
Livonians was attended with much difficulty, and 
also with horrible scenes of cruelty and bloodshed. 

The 

[r] Most wTiter*, with Barokius, place this event in the year 
•1151. Different, however, from this is the chronology of Vas- 
TovitJS and Okrnhielmius. the former placing it A. D. i ijc, 
'and the latter A. D. 1 157. 

[^/] OERNinKLMll Ihsior. Eccicf, gentis Suecorum. lib. iv. 
cap* iv. sect. i;;. — Jo. Lockki Histor, Suecica^ lib. iii. p. 7^- 
ed. Frartcof. — ErlaNDI Vita Erici Sanctis cap. vii. — ^Vasto- 
VII Vius jiquilonla, p. dy 

[r] Vastovii V'nis Aquilon. seu Vita' Sanctorum regnt Sue- 
gotbici, p. 62. Eric. Bekezlii Mpnumenta Ecciesite Sue^*- 
^kiar, part I. p. ^^, 
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The first missionary, who attempted the conver- c e. li t. 
sion of that savage people, was JVIainakd, a. re-p^^^^' j. 
gular canon of *$*/ Augustin^ in the monastery of' 
Sigeberg^ who, towards the conclusion of tliis cen- 
tury [/], travelled to Livonia^ with a company 
of merchants of Bremen^ who traded thither, and 
improved this opportunity of spreading the light 
of the gospel in that barbarous region of super- 
stition and darkness. The instructions and . exr 
hortations of this zealous apostle were little 
attended to, and produced little or no effect upou 
that uncivilized nation : whereupon he addressed 
himself to the Roman pontif, Uk.ban III. who 
consecrated him bishop of the Livonians, and, at 
the same time, declared a holy war ^ against that 
Qbstinate people. This war, which was at first 
carried on against the inhabitants of the province 
oiEstboniay was continued with still greater vigour 
and rendered more universal by Bertiiold, abbot 
of Lucca^ who left his monastery to share the 
labours and laurels of Mainard, whom he, ac- 
cordingly, succeeded in the see of Livonia. The 
new bishop marched into that province at the 
head of a powerful army which ht had raised in 
Saxony^ preached tlie gospel sword in hand, and 
proved its truth by blows instead of argument^ 
Albert, canon of Bremen^ became the third bi- 
shop of Livonia^ and followed, with a barbarous 
enthusiasm, the same military methods of conver^ 
sion that had been practised by his predecessor. 
Reentered Livonia, A. D. 1198, wiih a iVesh 
body of troops, dmwn out of 6Vao;iy,aud encamp- 
ing at Riga, instituted there, by the directioM of 
the Roman pontif lNN')CENr HI. the military 
order of the knights sword-b:arers [^ ], Yvho were 
cpmissioned to dragoon the Livonians into the 

B 3 possession 

[/I In the year ri8/>. 
* £r3 Equearis Ordo H^iitum Enrifn'orum. 



ci M T profession of Christianity, and to oblige them, bf 
^]['' J force of arms, to receive the benefits of baptism 
i^v^ pj. New legions were sent from Gerniany to se- 
cond the efforts, and add efficacy to the mission^ 
of these booted apostles j and they^ together with 
the knights sword-bearers, so cmelly oppressed, 
ihughtered, and tormented this wretched people^ 
that exhausted, tt length, atid unable to stand 
any longer firm against the arm of persecution; 
ctren^hened still by tjew accessions of power, the jr* 
tbandoned the statutes of their pagan deitiesf, 
and substituted in their place the images of thd 
itiints. But while they rfeceived the Messings of 
the gospel, they were, at the sitne tiifle, depttved 
of all earthly comforts; for their Ian& and pos- 
sessions were taken from them with t^ most od?- 
o\ls circumstances of cruelty and Violence, and the 
kinghts and bishops (^videatha spoil [ij. 

The scfau V • None of the northern nations had a more 
looted avet-sion to the Christians, and a more ob- 
stinate antipathy to their religion, than the Scla- 
TOhians, a rough and barbarous pcioplc* ^o in-^ 
habited the coast of the Baltic sea. Tins excited 
the zeal of several neighbouring princes, and of 
a multitude of pious missionaries, i^irho united their 
«fibrts in order to conquer the prejudices of this 
people, and to open their eyes upon the light of 
the gospeL Hsnuy, duke of Saxony^ surnamed 
the Zio», distinguished himself, in a particulat* 
toanner^ by the ardour which he discovered in 
the execution of this pious design, as well ashy the 
wise methods he employed to render it succe^sfuL 

Among 

[h] See Hkkr. Leokh. Scrurzfi;exschii HmdrU OnKnk 
Sa iifi rorum Equitum^ Witteberg. 1701, &to. 
r f ^ See the Origi/ies Livonia sen Cbronieca vetus Uvomicmm^ 
pnblished.lo folio at Trancjori^ in the year 1740, by Jo. Da- 
yiBL Gruberus, and enriched Kith ample and learned obier- 
nations and notes, in which the laborious author enumerates aljk 
ihi^ writers of the I4voiiMn Uftory, isbl ctnecti ikeis i^kudLat* 
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Jimong other measures that were proper iot thi& c £ n^t« 
purpose, he Restored from their ruins, and endow- p ^^ j 
ed richly, three bishoprics [i] that had been ra« w . 
vaged and destroyed by these Barbarians ; to wit^ 
the bishoprics of R/Uzebourg and Scbwerin^ and 
that of OldenboUrgy which was afterwards tranftt 
planted to Lubec. The. most eminent of the Chri^ 
stian doctors, who attempted the conversion of the 
Sclai^nians, was Vic£UNUs, a native of Hame* 
irSf a man of extraordinary merit, who surpassed 
almost al]j^ cotemporaries in genuine piety and 
aqlid learning, and who, after having presided 
many years in the society of the regular canons of 
St Augustin at Tcddcren^ was at length consecrated 
bishop of Qldofkbourg. This excellent man had 
employed the last thirty years of his li£e [/] , a* 
midst numberless vexations, dangers, and difficult 
ties, ia instructing the Sclavonians, and exhorting 
them to comply with d]ie invitatiohs of the gosp^ 
t)f Chbjst; anid as his pious labours were directed 
'by true wisdom* and carried'on with the most ih* 
de&tigable industry and * ^eal, so were they at^ 
tended with much fruit, even among that fiercf 

B 4 and 

\h\ tSr Dt MoBHEiM^ adroimt tf dis matter is t^ di9E» 
^nt from tlmt Kfaicli is <gtTcxi by Fleu&t, iwiio assens, that- j^ 
Waa Ha&twick, aacc^bbhop of Br«»£ii, who resloced the thJECi 
*vuiiLed sees, and coDSccrated Viucuirud, bishop of OlJenbourg f 
and that, having done this without addressing himself to Hei^- 
ItT, tliat prince, seized ^e tithes of Viollikus, until a rccoa> 
tUiatioii waa lAerwasda brau^ ahoat betw^ the offended 
fince and the worthy biabop. See FulU&t, Mist, EsfJIts^ Isva^ 
lids. p. 6^5. 668. #<&• BrtpnlU. , Fu^uhy^ b this aodi pii^ 
parts ofliis histor^t shews, that he'ii but iiidifFererilly'acquaiht- 
4& witit the history of Germany^ and has not drawn from the 
best sources, llie authorities which Dr MosincfM p'roducei 
fcr-hf^ aecQint of the matter, are the Origihes -Guel^hiup^ xtufti, 
iii p. 16. 19. 34. $$• 61. 63. 72* 82. with tl^c celebrated iV^ 
fitte of- ScHcmius, sect. air. p. 41. — LoDEWic^'a Reliquim 
M^muscrtptorum^ torn. vi. p. 23c. — Jo. £rn. D£ WoBUPraLaLBSi^ 
M^nunumurvudiiM rtrum Cimbricarmm et Megapoieni* torn. ii. 

-« M SBhitii, froaMlk ysar iia4tQtlMyaav ru4, m wfaiik 
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6 E N T.and untractable people. Nor was his ministry 
p^^!J*^ among the Sclavonians the only circumstance 
* " ■ V ** that redounds to the honour of his memory, the 
history of bis life and actions in general furnishes 
proofs of his piety and zeal, sufficient to transmit 
his name to the latest generations [wi]. 
The judjp- VL It is needless to repeat here the observation 
miThuo ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ often occasion to make upon such 
form of ' conversions as these we have been now relating, 
wI^mT ^^ ^^ advertise the reader that the savage nations, 
who were thus dragooned into the church, be- 
came the disciples of Christ, not so much' in 
reality, as in outward appearance, [8S* They 
professed, with an inward reluctance, a religion 
which was inculcated by violence and bloodshed, 
which recalled to their remembrance nothing but 
scenes of desolalion and misery, and which, in- 
deed, when considered in the representations that 
were given of it by the greatest part of the mis- 
sionaries, was but a few degrees removed from the 
absurdities of paganism.] The pure and rational 
religion of the gospel was never presented to these 
Vmhappy nations in its native simplicity ; they 
weie only taught to. appease the Deity, and to 
render him propitious, by a senseless round of 
trifling ceremonies and bodily exercises, which, 
in many circumstances, resembled the supersti- 
tions they were obliged to renounce, and* might 
have been easily reconciled with them, had it not 
been that the name and history of Christ, the 
aign of the cross, and some diversity between 
certain rites and ceremonies of the two religions, 

opposed 

' [m] There is a particulu and ample account of Vicelikus 
flfithe Cimbria Luierata of Mollerus, torn. iL p» 910. and in 
the Hamburg, of Lamb£CIus, lib. ii. p. 1 2. See also upon 
•this subject the Origin is Neomonaster.-et Eordeshobnens, of the 
niost learned and industrious JoH. Ern. de Wf.stphalek. 
which, are published in the second tome of the Monumenta inc^ 
iii/a CimbricOy p. 2344, and the Preface to this lome^ p. 33; 
There is in this work a print of Vicklikus well engraven. 
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opposed this coalition. Besides, the missionaries, c e n t.* 
whose zeal for imposing the name of Christians p ^^^^ j^- 
upon this people was so vehement and even fu- '^ " gi '^f" 
rious, were extremely indulgent in all other re- 
spects, and opposed their prejudices and vices' 
with much gentleness and forbearance. They 
permitted them to retain several rites and obser- 
vances that were in direct opposition to the spirit 
of Christianity, and to the nature of true piety. 
The truth of the matter seems to have been this, 
that the leading views of these Christian heralds* 
and propagators of the faith, a small number ex- 
cepted, were rather turned towards the advance^ 
ment of their own interests, and the confirming 
and extending the dominion of the Roman pon- 
tifs; than towards the true conversion of these 
savage^Pagans, that conversion which consists in 
the removal of ignorance, the correction of error, 
and the reformation of vice, 

VII. A great revolution in Asiatic Tartary^ThtttM 
which borders upon Catbay^ changed the face of^^^"* 
things in that distant region about the commence- ehanget in 
ment of this century, and proved, by its cff^^^s,^*^^"*^^?/ 
extremely beneficial to the Christian cause. To-»tian«. 
wards the conclusion of the preceding century, 
died KoiREMCHAN, otherwise called Kenchak, 
the most powerful monarchthat was known in the 
eastern regions of ^j;/2 ; and whole that mighty 
kingdom was deprived of its chief, it was invaded, 
with such uncommon valour and success, by a 
Nestorian priest, whose name was John, that it 
fell before his victorious arms, and acknowledged 
this warlike and enterprismg presbyter as its mo^ 
narch. This was the famous Presteh Joh?^, 
whose territory was, for a long time, consitlcrcd 
by the Europeans as a second paradise, as the seat 
of opulence and complete felicity. As he was a 
presbyter before his elevation to the royal dignity, 
many continued to call him Presbyter John even 

whe'a 
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c E N T.when he was seated on the throne [«] ; but h\if 
► aTtI. kingly name was Unochan. The high notioci$ 

the 

£«] The account I k»ve here given of this hokovs ^shy/er, 
commonly called Paestkr JoHiry who vru^ for a long tmur^ 
considered as the greatest and happiest of all earthly monarchs, 
is what appeared to me the most prcbahle among the various 
relatioas Uiat have beeh erven of the life ^nd adv^ture» bf that 
extraoidinary man. This account is moreover confirmed by 
the testimonlF^ of contemporary writers, whose knowledge and 
impartiality render them worthy of credit : such as William 
«»f Tripod (see DuF&ESNE^s Adnot, ad vitam Ludovici SiL d 
y^nmJ/io jcrrpfam^ p. 89.) as also a certain bishop of Gabaia^ 
mentioned by Otto Friting^ Cbronte, lib. vu. cap; xxxiii. See 
«lao GcjiLLAUME RuBRaQUis, V^yage^ cap. xviiip. 36. in the 
Aaiiqua in yfsiam Itinera^ collected by fiither Bergsroit, and 
Alb£RIC in Chf'onico. ad A. 11 65 and 1170, in Leibnixil 
jjcceuiortihus Flistoricis^ torn. ii. p. 345. 355. It is indeed sur- 
fvising, that such authentic records as these ^ould have escaped 
the observation of the learned, and that so many dififerent opi- 
nions should ha^-e been advanced conceniii^ PucnXR Johk, 
and the place of his residence. But it is too generally the fite 
of learned men, to overlook those accounts that carry the plain- 
est marks of evidence, and^ £rom a passion for tne marvel- 
lout^ to plunge into the regions of uncertsdnty and doubt. lit 
the fifteenth cimtury JoHK II. king of Portmgat^ enployed 
PxDRO CouviLUAXo in a laboxioiis inquiry into the real situa* 
tion of the kingdom of Prester John, llie tvrious voyager. 
tmdertook this task, and, for 'information in the matter, travel- 
led with a few companions into j&yssinia ; and, observing in 
the emperor of the Abysnnians, or Ethiopians, many circum- 
ftattces that resembled- the accounts which, at that time, pre^ 
vailed in Europe concerning Prester Jodk, he persuaded him^ 
self that he haid fiilfiUed his commission, and found out the re*. 
.Adence of that extraordinary monarch, who was the object of his 
researches. His opinion gained easily Credit in £irr^^, which had 
not as yet emerged out of its ignorance and barbansm. Sec Mo- 
R<Nt}«, De tacru EccUs, OrdinamaAiis^ port II. ^•367. But %r 
kew light was cast upon this matter in Uie seventeenth century, 
by the publication of several pieces, which the industry of the cu« 
ripus drew forth from their obscurity, and by. which a great num- 
ber of learned men were engaged to abandon the Jrortuguese^ 
opinion, and were convinced that thlESTER JOHN reigned l^_ 
^/itf, though they still continued to dispute about the situation 
of his kingdom, and other particular circumstances. There ar|^^ 
notwithstanding all this, some men of the most eminent leamiM 
in our times, who maintain, that; JOBN. ,^9S ^ien^peroi; of. ^J^ 
Abyssinian*, and thus '{>refer the ?brtugu£ib^ opmdil^ thoug^ 

de^tut^ 
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the Greeks and Latins generally entertained of the c e n t. 
grandeur and magnificence of this royal presbyter, p ^^"^ |^ ^ 
were principally owing to the letters he wrote to *— ^-v-— i 
the Roman emperor Fredejiic I. and to Em akueL 
emperor of the Greeks, in which, puffed up With 
prosperity and flushed with success, he vaunts hii 
victories over the neighbouring nations that dis- . 
puted his passage to the throne, describes, in the . 
most pompoQs and extravagant terms, the splen- 
dor of his riches, and the grandeur of his state, and 
the extent of his dominions, and exalts himself fsur. 
above all other earthly monarchs. All this was 
easily beKeved, and the Nestorianswcreextremely - 
atelouf m confirming the boasts of their vaih- 
l^drious prince. He was succeeded by his son^ 
or, as others think, his brother, whose name wa^ 
I)avid, though, in common discourse, he was 
also csdled Frestbr John, as his predecessor had 
been. The reign of David was far from being 
happy, nor did he end his days in peace ; Gen- 
€Hiz Kak, the great and warlike emperor of 
the Tartars, invtfded his territories towards the 
coodosion <^thi«'eenti3ry, and deprived him both 
of hie life and his dominions. 

VUI. The new kingdom oi Jtrusdlemj ^^^^b J^^^«* 
had been erected by the holy warriors of France ^^^^ in 
towards the conclusion of the preceding century, p*i««w«** 
•eemod to flourish considerably at tiie beginning J^^*^ 
of this, and to rest upon firm and solid founda- 
tions. This prosperous scene was, however, but 
transitory, and was soon succeeded by the most 
terrible calamities and desolations. For when the 

Mahometans . 

deftittite ti authentic {iioob tnd testtmonies*, to the othicr tbof^ 
^ftteirtioned, though Mlpported by the strongest evidence, .and th^ 
te)st tmqtieftiontble tutliorities. See EeSEB. Renaudot, Hist^ 
Patriarch, /^txMnir. p. 225. 337. Jos. Frakc. Latitau, 
Hut. ides DeCQMnertit iet Porto faix, tora. i. p. 58. & tom. iii» 
p. SJ. Hxsi. Lie GraKB, Duf. de JobM/fe Prethytcr^ m 
Lmi^V FBjf^fi d^ Akyfti^. xxiai. u p. 295* 
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1% The External History oftbe Church, 

c E N T.Mahometans saw vast numbers of those that had 
^*'- engaged in this holy war returning into Europe, 
^ *^ * and the Christian chiefs that remained in Pales- 
tine divided into factions, and advancing, every 
one, his private interest, without any regard to the 
^ pubUc good, they resumed their courage, reco-^ 
vered from the terror and consternation into 
which they had been thrown by the amazing 
valour and rapid success of the European legions, 
and gathering troops and soUciting succours from 
all quarters, they harassed and exhausted the 
Christians by invasions and wars without inter- 
ruption. The Christians, on the other hand, sus- 
tained their efforts with their usual fortitude, and 
maintained their ground during many years ; but 
when Atabec Zenghi [e>], ^er a long siege, 
made himself master of the city of Edessa^ and 
thi-eatened Antipcb with the same fate, their cou- 
rage began to fail, and a diffidence in their own 
strength obliged them to turn their eyes once 
more towards Europe. They accordingly im- 
plored, in the most lamentable strain, the assist.- 
ance of the European princes j and requested that 
a new army of cross-bearing champions might be 
sent tosupport their tottering empire in the Holy 
land. ' Their entreaties were favourably received 
by the Roman pontifs, who left no method of 
persuasion unemployed, that might engage the 
emperor and other Christian princes to execute a 
• new expedition into Palestine. 
^. ' IX. This new expedition was not, however. 

The era- -ii •• \ •• 

sadc re resolvcd upon With such unanimity and precipita- 



newed. 



tion 



[6] Aiahech was a title of honour given by the Suiians to the 
viceioys or lieutenants, whom they intrusted with the govenv 
mcnt of their provinces. The Latin Authors, who have wrote the 
history of this holy war, and of whom Bokgarsils has given 
us a complete list, call this Atabeck Z&ngbi^ Saxugnus. Sec 
Herbllot, Bibliotb. Orient, at the word 'Ataeeck, ^, 
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tion as the former had been; it was the subject c e n t, 
of long deliberation, and its expediency was keen- xil 
\y debated botji in the cabinets of princes, and in ^ * ^ * 
the assemblies of the clergy and the people. Ber- 
nard, the famous abbot of Clairval^ a man of the 
boldest resolution and of the greatest Huthori* 
ty, put an end to those disputes under the pon- 
tificate of EuGENius III. who had been his dis- 
ciple, and who was wholly governed by his coun- 
sels. This eloquent and zealous ecclesiastic 
preached tbe cross , i. e. the crusade^ in France and 
Germany^ with great ardour and success ; and in 
the grand parliament assembled at V(*zelai, A. D. 
1 146, at which Lewis VII. king of France^ with 
his queen, and a prodigious concourse of the 
principal nobility were present, Bernard recom- 
Blended this holy expedition with such a per- 
suasive power, and declared With such assurance 
that he had a divine commissfon to fortel its 
glorious success, that tbe king, the queen, and 
all the nobles, immediately put on the military 
ross, and prepared themselves for the voyage 
*nto Palestine. Conrad III. emperor oi Germany^ 
was, for some time, unmoved by the exhortations 
of Bernard ; but he was soon gained over by the 
urgent solicitations of the fenciu abbot, and 
followed, accordingly, the example of the French 
monarch. The two princes, each at the head of 
a numerous army, set out for FalesiinCy to which 
they were to march by different roads. But, be- 
fore their arrival in the Holy land, the greatest 
part of their forces were melted away, and pe- 
rished miserably, some by famine, some bv tlk* 
•sword of the Mahometans, some by shipurcck, 
and a considerable number by the perfidious; 
cruelty of the Greeks, who looked upon the wes- 
tern nations as more to be feared tlian tlie Mn- 
homctans themselves. Lewis VII. lofr his l-iir^- 
dom A. D. X 147, and in th':^ montli (>f Mirsh of 

the 
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c E N T.the following year, he arrived at Antiocby with 
jr aTt I ^^^ wretched remains of his anny, exhausted and 
ii i ' ' dejected by the hardships they had endured. Con- 
rad set out also in the year 1 147, in the month 
pf May y and in November following, he arrived 
•at Nice^ where he joined the French army, after 
having lost the greatest part of his o,wn by ca- 
laipities of various kinds. From Nice the two 
princes proceeded tojenualem. A, D. 1148, from 
whence they led back mXo Europe^ the year follow- 
-|n^,^the miserable handful of troops, which had 
• survived the disasters they met with in this expe- 
-^dition. Such was the unhappy issue of this second 
4rusadey which was rendered ineffectual by a va- 
riety of causes', but more particularly by the jea- 
lousies and divisions that reigned among the 
Christian chiefs in Palestine. Nor was it more 
ineffectual in Palestine than it was detrimental ta 
" Europe^ by draining the wealth of its fairest pro- 
vinces, and destroying such a prodigious number 
of its inhabitants [^3. 
Tlitloflg- X. The unhappy issue of this secoi^d expedition 
jeilJuwLm ^^^ ^^^ howcver sufficient, when considered alone, 
<fjtrturne^to render the affairs of the Christians' in Palestine 
.entirely desperate. Had their chiefs and princes 
laid aside their animosities and contentions, and 
attacked the common enemy with their united 
force, they would have soon repaired their losses, 
and recovered their glory. But this was fei'.from 
being the case. A fetal corruption of sentiments 
and manners reigned among all ranks and orders. 

Both 

• 

[^] Bendes the historians enumermted by Bokgarsius, see 
MabiLLON, AnnaL Benedict, torn. vi. p. 399. 404. 407. 417. 

. 451, J AC. GsavASll Histdire de /' Jlbhe Suger^ torn* iU. p. 

. 104. laft. 173. 190. 239. This was the famous SuGER, abbot 
fi St Detiniij who had seconded the exhortations of Beakard 
in favour of the crusade ^ and whom Lewis aj^ointed regent of 
France during Ids absence. Vertot, Histoire des Cbevalieri 
^ Mahay torn. i. p. 80. Jou. Jac. J\Ux;ovxyS| De rebus im- 
riisu^ Conrad^ IIL 
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Both the peopk and their leaders, and moreCEMT. 

Ml. 

P «l ft T i. 



.^specially the latter, abandoned themselves with- ^*- 



out reluctance to all the excesses of ambition, 
avarice, and injustice ; they indulged themselves 
in the practice of all sorts of vices ; and by their 
iftrtestine quarrels, jealousies and discords, they 
tveakened their efforts against the enemies that 
sVtrroanded them on all sides, and consumed their 
strength by thus unhappily dividing it. Saladin^ 
viceroy, or rather sultan of E^ypt and Syria 
\q], and the most valiant chief of whom the Ma- 
hometan annals boast, took advantage of these la* 
mentable divisions. He waged war against the 
X^hristians with the utmost valour and success j 
Jtook prisoner Guy of Lusignan, king of Jeru^ 
saleniy in a fatal battle fought ntzv Tiberias ^ A. D. 
J187 ; and in the course of the same year re- 
^ dxiCGd ycrusalem itself under his dominion [r]. 
The carnage and desolations that accompanied 
- this dreadful campaign, threw the affairs of the 
Christians in the east into the most desperate 
^condition, and left them no glimpse of hope, but 
what arose from the expected succours of the 
N Europtoii princes. The succours were obtained 
ibr them by the Roman pontifs with much diffi- 
Culty,aiid in consequence of repeated solicitations 

and 

85* r^] Saladin, so called by the wettcm writers, Salah 
jkDDiN by the piientals, was no longer vizir or viceroy of E- 
gyj^ty when he undertook the siege of 'jerusaletn^ but had u- 
iaipcd the sovereign power in that country, and had also ad- 
iied to his doniinioDS, by right of conquest, several provinces di 
Sjn'a, 

* . MS6C the Lifi of S^laif an by Bohao^din Ebk Sheddad^ 
an Arabian writer, whose hietory of that watlike sultan was 
publifhtd at Ley den in the year 1732, by the late celebrated 

' |)rOfeMr' ALBKRi" ScfluLTENs;* and accompatiied with an cxccl- 

* lent tatin translation. See also Herbelot, Biblioth, Orimit, 
at tVfc: Vticle SATAH^ADDtTV, p. 742. and Marignty's Histaire 

* dei Jfrabesy torn. ir. p. 289. ttS* But above all, seethe leam^ 
(Ai Hhiory of the Arabians in the ModtmBart cf thtVniw> 
sal History, x . * ' • 
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c E NT. and entreaties. But^he event, as we s^iall now 
p aTt I. see, was by no means answerable to the deep 
^- 'y ■ schemes that were concerted, and the pains that 
were employed, for the support of the tottering 
kingdom of Jerusalem. 
A third yXl. The third expedition was undertaken, 
cnwadcun-^ D. II 89, by Frederic I. sumamed Bar- 
BARossA, emperor of Germany^ who, with a pro- 
digious army, marched through several Grecian 
provinces, where he had innumerable difEculties 
and obstacles to overcome, into the Lesser Asia^ 
from whence, after having defeated the sultan of 
Jc^nium^ he penetrated into Syria. His valour 
and conduct promised successful and glorious 
campaigns to the army he commanded, when by 
an vmhappy accident, he lost his life in the river 
Salepb [j], which runs through Selettcia. The 
manner of his death is not known with any de- 
gree of certainty ; the loss however of such an able 
chief dejectL-d the spirits of his troops, so that 
considerable numbers 6f them returned into Eu^ 
rope. Those that remained continued the war 
under the command of Frederic, son of the de- 
ceased emperorj but the greatest part of them 
perished miserably by a pestilential disorder, 
which raged with prodigious violence in the camp, 
and swept off vast numbers every day. The new 
general died of this terrible disease, A. D. 1191 ; 
those that escaped its fury were dispersed, and few 
returned to their own country \t]. 

XII. 

05* [/] JVLmmbourg, in his Histoire des crusaies^ and Ma- 
RiGKi, in his Hist, du xii SiccUj say, that Fr£D£RIC perished 
in the Cydnus^ a river hi Cilicia, But they are easily to be re- 
conciled Tvith oiir author, since, according to the descriptions 
giren of the river Saiepb by several learned geographers, 
and among others by Roger the Annalist, it appears that the 
:uileph aiid t})e Cydnus were the same river under different 
names. 

[/] See an ample and satisfactory account of tins tmhappy 
campaign in the Life of Frederic I. ^vrittcn in German by Hen* 
KY Count Ll'NAU, p. 278. 293. 309. 
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XII. The example of Frederic BarbarosSa wasi? i n t^ 
followed, in the year 1190, by Philip Augustus p ^ » t if* 
king of France^ and lian-bearted^ Richard, king ^ , v » 
of England. These two monarchs set out from ^" "^* 
their respective dominions with a considerable' 
number of ships of war, and transports [&], arrived 
in Palestine in the year 1191, each at the head 
of a sepacate army, and were pretty successful in 
their first encounters with the infidels; After 
the reduction of the strong city of jicar^ or Ptole- 
maisy which had been defended by the Moslems 
with the most obstinate valour, the French mo- 
narch returned into Europe, in the month i)f. %- 
ly^ 1 191, leaving, however, behindhima consider^ 
able part of the army which he had conducted in- 
to Palestine. After his departure the king of Eng^ 
land pushed the war with the greatest vigour, gave 
daily iqarks of his heroic intrepidity and military 
skill, and not only defeated Saladin iii several 
engagements, but also made himself master of 
2^^, [w] and Casarea. Deserted, however, by 
the French and Itahafis, and influenced by other 
motives and considerations of the greatest weight, 
he concluded, A. D. 1192, with Saladin, a truce 
of three years three months, and as many tiays^ 
and soon evacuated Palestine with his whole army 
[x]. Such was the issue of the third expedition 
against the infidds, which exhausted England, 
France, and G^m^zwjr, both of men and money, 
without bringing any solid advantage, or giving 
Vol. III. C even 

JtS* [1/] The learned* authors of the MoJ^n Universal Histo- 
ry tdl us, that Philip arrived in Palestine^ with a supply of 
men, money, &c. on board ji.* ships, whereas Rkkaudot men- 
tions 160 sail as employed in this expedition. The tleet ot 
Richard consisted of 150 large ships, besides galleys, l^c. 
£«;] More commonly known by t)ie name of 'joppa, 
[*] Dakiel, Hisloire de France, tom. iii. p. 426. — Rapin" 
Thotras, Hiitoire it* Angieterre, torn, ii. Sec there the reijxn 
of RfCHAKD, C(xur de Lion — Marigny,' lli^ioire des Arabet^ 
tom«iv. p. 235. 

c 
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TEN T. evea a favouraW^ turn^ to the^flairs of the Chris- 
p A k 7 1. ^^"W ^^ ^he Holy kni. 

^ ■ . V . -' XHK Thies^ bk)o4y wt«8 bietw^q the ChristU 
of aS*^i.^^ and the ]\fefeoi»tftan8ig?rve wo to three famous 
tary order ffiHitarf ordftsi, wboise office it waa t» destroy tke 
kLS*.'^^ robbcxs that iafested: tihe pubiic roida, to harass 
the MosleoQs by pei;petuai inaro^ and warlike 
atcl&mveinents, to assist the poQc and. sick, pilgrims^ 
whom the devotion of the tiroes, conducted, to the 
holy sepukh^, and to perfomi severa]^ oti^m aer^ 
viceR that tended to the generajj good, [j^}; The 
first of these orders was that o£ the Knights of St 
yobn qf Jerusalem^ v ho derived tbei« n^me, and 
particularly that Qi. Hospittdlers^ fnofUt an. hospital 
dedicated^ inr that city,, to Sfc John the Baptist ^ 
in wbichf certain pious; and charital^e brethren 
were constantly employed ia relic vingand refresh- 
ing with necessary auppUes the indigent and dis^ 
eased pilgrims, who were daiJy arriving at Jtru^ 
salein. When this city became the metropolis of 
a new kingdcMU, the revenues of the hospital w^ere 
so prodigiously increased by the liberality of se- 
veral princes^ and the pious donations of such o- 
pulent persons as frequented the boly places^ that 
they far surpassed the wants of those whom they 
were designed to cherish and relieve. Hence it 
was that Raymond du Puy, who was the ruler of 
this charitable house, oftered to the king of Jeru-^ 
saiem to make war upon the Mahometans at his 
own expence, seconded by his brethren, who ser.- 
ved under him in this famous hospital, BalduiK 
II. to whom this proposal was made, accepted it 
readily, and the enterprise was solemnly approved 
of anAcontirnied by the authority of the Roman 
pontif. Thus, all ofa sudden the v/orld was surprised 
with the strange transformation of a devout fm- 

ternity, 

[ v] The filters, who have given the lustcry of these three 
t Tt-ei s, are ermnrierated by Jo. Ai.B. Fabricius, Bii/t'w^raf^t 
^inii^juar, p. -j55. but his ci.uiiieratioii is net complete. 
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» 
ternity, who had lived remote from the noise arid t e U r. 

tumult of arms in the performance of works ofp ^"^ ,, 
charity and mercy, into a valiant and hardy band ^ -4 
of warriors. The whole order was upon this oc- 
casion divided into three classes ; the first con- 
tained the knigbts^ or soldiers of illustrious birth^ 
who were to urisheath their swords in the Christian 
cause ; in the second were comprehended the 
priests^ who were to officiate in the churches that 
belonged to th^ order ; and in the third, the 
serving brethren^ or the soldiers of low condition; 
This celebrated order gave, upon many occasions^ 
cndinent proofs of their resolution and valouc, and 
lu:quired immense opulence, by their heroic ax- 
chievements. When Palestine was irrecoverably 
lost, the knights passed into the isle of Cyprus y they 
afterwards made themselves masters of the isle of 
Rbodesy where they maititained themselves for a 
long time ; but being, at length, driven thence 
by the Turks, they received from the emperor 
Charles V. a grant of the island of Malta^ 
where their chief, or grand commander, still 
resides [sQi 

XIV. Another order^ which was entirely of axh^ 
military nature, was that of the knights templars ^^^%^ 
so called from a palace, adjoining to the temple '"^^ 
ol yerusalem^ which was appropriated to their use 
for a certain time by Balduin II. The founda- 
tions of this order were laid at yentsalem^ in the 
year 1118, by Hugues des Payens, Geoffky 
of St Aldemar, or St Omer, as some will have 
it, and scv^n other persons whose names are un- 
known J but it was not before the year 1228, that 
it acquired a proper degree of stability, by be- 

C 2 mgi 

[«] The best and the most recent history of tliis order lis that 
ivUch was composed by Vertot at the rcquisst of the knights . 
of Mail a ; it was fii-st published at Forisy and afterwards at 
Amiterdaniy in live volumes 8vo. in the year 1 73 2. See alsa 
Hia-yOT's /////. das Ordrct^ torn. iii. p. 72. 
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c R N T. ing confirmed solemnly in the council of Troyef\ 
p A R T I. ^^^ subjected to a rule of discipline drawn up by 
^- ^ ' St Bernard [a]. These warlike templars werd 
to defend and support the cause of Christianity by 
force of arms, to have inspection- over the public 
roads, and to protect the pilgrims, who came to 
visit Jerusalem^ against the insults and barbarity 
of the Mahometans. The order flourished for 
some time, and acquired, by the valour of its? 
knights, immense riohes, and an eminent degree 
of military renown; but, as their prosperity in- 
creased, their vices were multiplied,, and 'their ar- 
rogance, luxury, and inhuman cruelty rose at last 
to such a monstrous height, that their privileges 
were revoked, and their order suppressed with the 
most terrible circumstances of infamy and severity, 
by a decree of the pope and of the council of 
lUcnne in Dauphiny^ as we shall see in the history 
of the fourteenth century [^J. 
The tcuto- • XV. The third order resembled the first in this 

nic order. . t i_ • 'i* • • 

rearpect that, though it was a military institu- 
tion, the care of the poor, and the relief of the 
sick were not excluded from the services it pre- 
scribed. Its members were distinguished by the 
title of Teutonic knights of St Mary ofjermalein ; 
and as to its first rise, we cannot, A^ith any de- 
gree of certainty, trace it farther back than the 
year 1190, during the siege oi Acca^ or Ptolemais^ 
though there are Historians adventurous enougk 
to seek its origin (which they place at Jerusalem) 
in a more remote period. During the long and 
tedious siege oiAccay several pious and charitable 

merchants 



\h'\ Sec Mabillox, AnnaL Eeneelict. torn. vi. p. 159. 

[/>] See Matthew Paris, Histor, Major, p. ^6. for an ac- 
count of tlie commencement of this order. See also Puteak, 
Histoire de tOrdre Ml/itatre des Tewpiurs which was repub- 
lished with considerable additions, at Brussels^ in 410 in the year^ 
1751. Nic. GcRTLERi Hiuorla Ttmplariorum Miietum^ Am^ 
smloJam, i6^i. 
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fnerchants of Bremen and LubeCy touched with c e n t. 
compassion at a sigiit of the miseries that the be-p ^^"^ ,^ 
siegers suffered in the midst of their success, de- 
voted themselves entirely to the service of the 
sick and wounded soldiers, and erected a kind of 
hospital or tent, where they gave constant attend- 
ance to all such unhappy objects as had recourse 
to their charity. This pious undertaking was so 
agreeable to the German princes, who were pre- 
sent at this terrible siege, that they thought pro- 
per to form a fratei-nity of German knights to 
bring it to a greater degree of perfection. Their 
resolution was highly approved of by the Roman 
pontif Celestinx III. who confirmed the new 
order by a bull issued out the twenty-third of 
February, A. D. 1192. This order was entirely 
appropriated to the Germans, and even of them 
none were admitted as members of it, but such 
as were of an illustrious birth. The support of 
Christianity, the defence of the Holy land, and 
the relief of the poor and needy, were the important 
duties and service to which the Teutonic knights 
devoted themselves by a solemn vow. Austerity 
^nd frugality were the first characteristics of this 
rising order, and the equestrian garment [^], with 
bread and water, were the only rewards which the 
Jcnights derived from tbeix generous l(ibours. fiut 
as, according to the fate of human things, prosperity 
engenders corruption, so it happened that this 
.austerity was of a shoit duration, and diminished 
jn proportion as the revenues and possessions of 
vthe order augmented. The Teutonic knights, 
after their retreat from Palestine^ made themselves 
jnasters of Prussia^ Livofiiay Courlandj and Semi- 
gallen ; but, in process of time, their victorious 
arms received several checks, and when the light 
of the reformation arose upon Germany^ they 

C 3 were 

fr] TTiis gtrment was a wliltc mantle with a black cross. • 
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c E N T. were deprived of the richest provinces which thef 
^^ I. possessed in that country ; though they still retail 



there a certain portion of dieir ^cient territ^ 
ries[/(J« 




CHAP, n. 

Concerning the calamitous events that happened tg 
the Cburcb during ibis century. 

The state of L TPHE progress of Christianity in the wes^ 
the church I had disarmed its most inveterate enemies* 
OTM\d ' and deprived them of the power of doing much 
northern mischicf, though they still entertained the same 
j)rovmce«. aygrsiQ^ iq xh^ disciples of Jesus. The Jews and 

Pagans were no longer able to oppose the propa- 
gation of the gospel, or to oppress its ministers. 
Their malignity remained, but their credit and 
authority were gone. The Jews were accused by 
the Christians of various crimes, whether real or 
fictitious we shall not determine ; but, instead of 
i^ttacking their accusers, they were satisfied to de^ 
fend their own hves, and to secure their persons, 
without daring to give vent to their resentment. 
The state of things was somewhat difierent in 
the Northern provinces. The Pagans were yet 
numerous there in several districts, and wherever 
they were the majority, they persecuted the Chri- 
stians with the utmost barbarity, the most unre- 
lenting 

[1/] Sec Raymui?DI Duzllu Histor. Ord, Teutonici^ pub- 
lished in folio at Vtenna^ in 1727. — Petri Dusburg, Chnmi^ 
fon Prussut^ published in 410 at Jena^ in the year 1679. by 
Christoph. Hartkkochius. — Helyot, Hist, des Ordres^ torn. 
* ill. p. 1 40. — Cbrotticon Ordinis Teuioniciin Anton. Matthje^ 
jinalectis veteris ^rviy torn. ▼. p. 621. 658. cd. nov. — Privilegia 
Ordinis Tcuionicim Petr, ^ LuDEWlG. Reliquiis Manuscript 
tar, ^om. vi. p. 43. 
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lenting and merciless foJrjr \e'\. It is true, thec e n t. 
Christian kings and princes, wfio lived in thcp^^^^,^ 
neighbourfiood of these persecuting florbarians, ' ■ v < * 
checked by degrees their impetuous rage, and 
never ceased to harass and weaken them by per- 
petual wars and incursions, until, at length, they 
subdued them entirely, and deprived them, by 
force, both of their indepeMency and their super- 
stitions. 

II. The writers of this century complain grie- itf suffcr- 
vously of the inhuman rage with which the Sara^^ "* ^ 
ccns persecuted the Christians in the east, nor 
.can we questionthe truth of what they relate con- 
cerning this terrible persecution. But th*y pass 
over in silence the principal reasons that inflamed 
the resentment of this fierce people, and volun- 
tarily forget that the Christians were the first ag- . 
gressors, in this dreadful war. If we consider the 
matter with impartiality and candour^ the con- 
duct of the Saracens^ however barbarous it may 
hare been, will not appear so surprising, particu- 
larly when we reflect on the provocations they 
received. In the first place, they had a right, 
by the laws of war, to repel, by force, the vio- 
lent invasion of their country, and the Christians 
could not expect, without being chargeable with 
the most frontless impudence, that a people 
whom they attacked with a formidable army, and 
whom, in the fury of their misguided zeal, they 
massacred without mercy, should receive their in- 
sults with a tame submission, and give up their 
lives and possessions without resistance. It must 
plso be confis^*:^, though with sorrow, that the 
Christians did not content themselves with, mak- 

C 4 ing' 

[f] HsutfOLO, Chronic, ScJawft, lib. i. cap. ocxxhr* p. 88. 
cap. xxjcv. p. 89. cap. xL p. 99.— Lixdenbrogii Senator. 
S^entrionaL p. 195, 19$, 201.— Petri Lambecit Rei Bam-' 
hmrg. lib. i. p. 23. 
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c E M T.ing war u^n the Mahometans in order to de^ 
f A^T II ^^^^^ Jcrmalem and the holy sepulchre out of their 
\ - v - hands, but carried their brutal fury to the great- 
est length, disgraced their cause by the most de- 
testable crimes, filled the eastern provinces, 
through which they passed, with scenes of horror, 
and made the Saracens feel the terrible effects of 
their yiolence and barbarity wherever their arms 
were successfuL Is it then so surprising to see 
the infidel Saracens comjnitting, by way of re- 
prisal, the same barbarities that the holy warriors 
had perpetrated without 'the least provocation ? 
Is there any thing so new and so extraordinary in 
this, that a people naturally fierce, and exaspe-. 
rated, moreover, by the calamities of a religious 
war, carried on against them in contradiction to 
all the dictates of justice and humanity, should 
avenge themselves upon the Christians who re^ 
sided in Palestine^ as pro&ssing the religion which 
gave occasion to the war, and attached, of con- 
sequence, to the cause of their enemies and inva- 
ders? 
i^rwter . Ill, The rapid and amazing victories of the 
^M ^ gre^^ Genghizkan, emperor of the Tartars, gave 
y^ an unhappy turn to the affairs of the Christians 
in the northern parts of JUia^ towards the con- 
clusion of this century. This heroic prince, 
who was by birth a Mogul, and whose military 
exploits raise him in the list of fame above almost 
all the commanders either of ancient or jnodem 
times, rendered his name formidable throughout 
all ulsia^ whose most flourishing dynasties £ell 
successively before his victorious arms. Davib, 
or Unochan, who, according to some, was the 
' son, or, as others will have it, the brother, but 
who was certainly the successor, of the famous 
J^RESi ER John, and was himself so called in com« 
xnon discourse, was the first victim that GflN^- 

GHIZK^Ail 
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icHi^KAN sacrificed to his boundless ambition, c e n t» 
He invaded his territory, and put to flight hiSp^^^'ji^ 
troops in a bloody battle, where David lost, ' at ^ ■» ^ " -^ 
the same time, his kingdom and his Hfe [/]. 
The princes; who governed the Turks, Indians, 
and the province of Catbay^ fell, in their turn, 
before the victorious Tartar, ^d were all. either 
put to death, or rendered tributaxy ; nor did i 

Genghizkan stop here, but proceeding into 
Persia^ India^ and Arabia^ he overturned the Sa-. 
racen dominion in those regions, and substituted 
that of the Tartars in its place [g\. From this 
period the Christian cause lost much of its autho- 
rity and credit in the provinces that had been 
ruled by Prester John and his mccessor David, 
and continued to decline and lose ground from 
day to day, until, at length, it sunk entirely 
under the weight of oppression, and was succeed- 
ed in some places by the errors of Mahomet, and 
in others by the superstitions of paganism. We 

must 

[y ] The Greek, Latin, and oriental writers are far from bo- ' ' • 
ing agreed concerning the year in which the emperor of the 
Tartars attacked and defeated Pricster John. The 
most of the Latin writers place this event in the year I202, 
and consequently in the thirteenth century. But Mar- 
cus Paulus Venetus (in his book De Regtonibus OritntalibuSy 
lib. i. cap. li, lii, liii. ) and other historians, whose accounts I 
have . followed as the most probable, place the defeat of 
this second Prester John in the year 1 187. The learned and 
illustrious Demetrius Cantemir (in his Frcef. ad Histor, im- 
perii Otiofiifnici^ p. 45. torn. i. of the French edition) gives an 
account of this matter different from the two now mentioned^ 
and affirms, upon>the authority of the Arabian writers, that 
Genghizkan did not invade the territories of his iieighbouss 
before the year 1214. 

C^] ^c Petit de la Croix, Histoire de Gen^biskan^ p. 
120, 121. published in i2mo at Paris in the year 1711.— 
JiERBELOT, Bib/iotb, Orient ai» at the article Gkkghizkak, 
p. 378. — AssEMANNi Biblioth. Onewai. Vatican, tcm. iii. part 
I. p. 10 1, and 295. — Jean DU Plan Carp in, t^oya^e en Tar^ 
tarie, ch. v. in the Recueil des Voyages au Nord^ torn. vii. p. 350. 
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c. X N T.piust except, however, in this general account, 
p A^"r f. ^ kingdom of Tangui^ the* chief residence of 
Prester John, in which his posterity, who per- 
severed in the profession of Christianity, main- 
tained, for a long time, a certain sort of tributary 
dominion, which exhibited, indeed, but a faint 
shadow of their former grandeur [A]. 

[^] AsssMAJETKi Biblioib. Orientai Vatican, torn. ill. part II« 
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The Internal History of tlie Church. 



CHAPTER I. 

I 

Concerning the state qf letters and pbilosophj during 

this century. 

I. "pk TOrcv'iTHSTANDiNG the decline of the Gre-c e n t, 
X^ cran empire, the calamities in which it p J'^*^ ^^ 
was frequently involved, and the perpetual revo- < — ,r^^ 
lutionsand ci\'il wars that consumed its strength, j|^*^"^^^ 
and were precipitating its ruin, the arts and sciences mong di^ 
still flourished in Greece^ and covered with glory G'*-*^ 
such as cultivated them with assiduity and success. 
This was owing, not only to the liberality of th6 
emperors, and to the extraordmary zeal which 
the family of the Comneni discovered for the ad- 
vancement, of leaming,'but also to the provident 
vigilance of the patriarchs of Constantinople^ who 
took all possible measures to prevent the clergy 
from falling into ignorance and sloth, lest the 
Greek church should thus be deprived of able 
champions to defend its cause against the Latins. 
The learned and ingenious commentaries of Eu- 
STATHitTs, bishop ot Tfjessahnica^ upon Horner^ 
and DioNYSius the Geqgrapber^ are sufficient to 
shew the diligence and labour that were employed 
by men of the first genius in the improvement 
of classical erudition, and in the study of anti- 
quity. And if we turn our view towards the 
various writers who composed in this century the 
history of their own times, such as Cinnamus, 
Glycas, Zonakus, Nicephorus, Bkyennius, 
and others, we shall find in their productions un- 
doubted 
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CENT doubted marks of learning and genius, as well a^ 
> A^T II ^^ ^ laudable ambition to obtain the .esteem and 
^ M - > approbation of future ages. 
The state U. Nothing could equal the zeal and enthusi- 
^phaoso- 35jrn with which Michael Anchialus, patriarch 
• of Cbnj'/^in^z«(>^/e*, encouraged the study of philo- 

sophy by his munificence, and still more by the 
extraordinary influence of his illustrious example 
[ci]. It seems, however, to have been the Aristo- 
telian philosophy that was favoured in such ^ 
distinguished manner by this eminent prelate ; 
and it was in the illustration and improvement of 
this profound and intricate system that such of 
the Greeks, as had a philosophical turn, wer# prin- 
cipally employed, as appears evident from se- 
veral remains of ancient erudition, and particu- 
larly from the commentaries of Eustratius upon 
the ethics and other treatises of the Grecian sage. 
We are not, however^ to imagine that the sub- 
lime wisdom of Plato was neglected in this cen- 
tury, or that his doctrines were fallen into dis- 
repute. It appears, on the contrary, that they 
were adopted by many. Such, more especially, 
as had imbibed the precepts and spirit of the 
Mystics, preferred them infinitely before the Peri- 
patetic philosophy, which they considered as an 
endless source of sophistry an4 presumption^ 
while they looked upon the Platonic system as 
the philosophy of reason and piety, of candour and 
virtue. This diversity of sentiments produced the 
famous controversy, which was managed with 
-such vehemence and erudition among the Greeks, 
.concerning the respective merit and excellence 
of the Peripatetic and Platonic doctrines. 
Thcstatcof III- 1^ the western world the pursuit of know- 
icarcing ledge was now carried on with incredible emu- 
T^"^ lation 

[jai] Theodorus BalSuVMON, Prof, ad Photii Nomocanonem 
in Hexr: Jl'STKUU Bibiiotbeca juris canonici veteris^ torn. ii. 
p. 814. 
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lation and ardour, and all the various branches cent. 
of science were studied with the greatest applica- ^!^i^ 
tion and industry. This literary enthusiasm waa 
encouraged and supported by the influence and 
liberality of certain of the Europeain monarchs, 
and Roman pontifs, who perceived the happy 
tendency of the sciences tosofteil the savage man- 
ners of uncivilized nations, and thereby to ad- 
minister an additional support to civil govern- 
ment^ as well as an ornament to human society^ 
Hence learned societies were formed, and colleger 
established in several places, in which the liberal 
arts and sciences were publicly taught. The 
prodigious concourse of students, who resorted 
thither for instruction, occasioned, in pro- 
cess of time, the enlargement of these schools, 
which had arisen from small beginnings, and their 
erection into universities^ as they were called, in 
the succeeding age. The principle cities of Eu- 
tape were adorned with establishments of this 
kind ; but Paris surpassed them all in the num- 
ber and variety of its schools, the merit and re- 
putation of its public teachers, and the immense 
multitude of the studious youth that frequented 
their colleges. And thus was exhibited m that 
&mous city the model of our present schools of 
learning ; a model indeed defective in several re- 
spects, but which, in after-times, was corrected 
and improved, and brought gradually to higher 
degrees of perfection [b]. About the same time 
the famous school oi Angers, in which die youth 
were instructed in various sciences, and particu- 
larly and principally in the civil la w, was founded 
by the zeal and industry of Ulgerius, bishop of 

tliat 

» 

[A] De Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris, torn. ii. p. 463. Pas- 
QL'IER, Rechercbes de la France, livr. iii. ch. xxix. Petrt 
LaMBGCII llihor. Bihiioth. Vindeh^n. lib* ii. cap. v. p. 260. 
tiistoirc Liiier, de la France, totn. ix. p. 60 ' ■ ^ o. 
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c K N T. th^^ <^ity [^], ajid the college of Mentpelier^ where? 
XII. law and physic were taught with great success, 

" ^t^ '^"^ already acquired a considerable reputation. 
Idf}. The sanie literary spurit reigned also Ln ^aly. 
The academy of BolorUa^ whose origia may cer- 
tainly be traced higher than this century, was 
now in the highest renown, and was frequented 
by great numbers of studems^ and of such more 
especially as were desirous of being instructed in 
the cirvil and canon laws. The fame of this ^ 
cademy was, in a great measure^ owing to the 
munificence of the: emperor Lotharius 1L whor 
took it under his protection, and enriched it with 
B^w privileges acKi immunities [^J. In the same 
province flourished also the celebrated school of 
Salemuniy where great numbers resorted, and 
which was wholly set apart for the study of physic^ 
Whiie this zealous eniulation, in advancing the 
cause of learning and pliilosophy, animated so 

1 many 

[r] BouLAT, Hist. Acad, Paris, torn. ii. p. 215. Pasquet 
DE LA LlvONlKKJ!:, Dissert, sur t* Antiquity de I'Universu^ J* 
jingersy p. 21. published in 410 at Angers^ ^73^* 

[d] Histoire Gen. de ianguedoc^ par ies Benedtctiniy torn* 
ii. p, 51 T. 

[c] The inhabitants of Bo/onia pretend, that their academj 
was founded in the fifth century by rHKODOi>rJS II. and they 
shew the diploma by which that emperor enriched their city 
with this valuable establishment. But the greatest part of those 
writers, who have studied ^vith attention and impartiality the 
records of ancient times, maintain, that this diploma is a spuri- 
ous production, and allege many weighty arguments to provc^ 
that the academy of Bo/onia is of no older date than the ele- 
vmth century, and that in the succeeding age, p^rt cularly from* 
the time of Loth arius II. it received those improvements that 
rendered it so famous throughout all Europe, See Kar Sico- 
HII Risioria Bononiensisj as it is published, with learned obser- 
vations, in the works of that excellent author. Mukatori 
jintiq. Italic medii 4im^ torn. iii. p. 23. S84. 898. — Just. HtN. 
BoHMERI Prafat, ad Corpus juris ad Canon, p 9. as a'so the 
elegant History of the Academy of Bo/onia ^viiW^Q^^ 'n tlic Ger- 
man language by the learned ICkufklils, and |:ubhsln-d at 
HelmstaJt in 8\o, in the year 1750. 
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TiMmj priaces and prelates, ami discovered kselfc £ n t. 
in the erection of so many academks and ^ J'^ ^^ 
schools of karning, the Roman pontiff Axex* < , ^> ■# 
ANDSR UL was seized also with this noble enthu^ 
siasm. In a council held at Rome, A. D: 11 79, 
he caused a solemn law to be published^ for ti^ 
erecting new schools in the monasteries and ca« 
thpdx^s, and restoring to^ their primtiye lustre 
tbosQ which, through the sloth and ignorance of 
the monks and bishops, had fsdlen into ruin [/]• 
But the effect which t;his law was intended to 
produce was prevented by the growing fame of 
the new erected academies, to which the youth 
yesort€(d from all parts, and left the episcoptd and 
monastic schools.entirely empty; so tbat they gra- 
dually decUned, and sunk, at last^ into a total 
oblivion. 

IV. Many were the signal advantages that at-^Anewdi. 
tended these literary establishments ; and what is ^^^^ 
particularly worthy of notice, they not only 
read^redkoowledge more universal by facilitating 
the means of instruction^ but were also the occa^ 
sion of forming a new circle of sciences, better 
digested^ and much more comprehensive than tbat 
which had been hitherto studied by the greatest 
adepts in learning. The whole extent of learning 
and philosophy, before this period was confined 
to* the seven liberal arts, as they were commonly 
called* of which three were known by the name 
of the trivtimiy which comprehended grammar^ 
rbetarit^ and logic; and the other four by the title 
of quadrivtum^ which included arithmetic^ music^ 
geometry^ and astronomy. The greatest part of the 
learned, as we have formerly observed, were sa- 
tisfied with their literary acquisitions, when they 
had made themselves masters of the /rm//;//, while 
such as, with an adventurous flight aspired after 

the 

[f\ Sec B. BoHMERi Jus, EccUt. ProtfMant, torn. iv. p. 705. 
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CENT, the quadrtvium^ were considered as stare of tKe 
p A^^T IT. ^^^^ magnitude, as the great luminaries of the 
learned world. But in this century the aspect of 
letters underwent a considerable and an advanta- 
geous change. The number of the liber id arts and 
sciences was augmented, and new and unfrequent- 
ed paths of knowledge were opened to the emula- 
tion of the studious youth. Ibeology was placed 
in the number of the sciences ; not that ancient 
theology which had no merit but its simplicity^ 
and which was drawn, without the least order or 
connexion, from divers passages of the holy scrip- 
tures, and from the opinions and inventions of 
the primitive doctors, but that philosophical or 
scholastic theology^ that with the deepest abstrac- 
tion traced divine truth to its first principles, and 
followed it from thence into its various connexion? 
and branches. Nor was theology alone added to 
the ancient circle of sciences ; the study of the 
learned languages, of the civil and canon law, 
and of physic [^], were nbw brought into high re- 
pute. Particular academies were consecrated to 
the culture of each of these sciences in various 
places ; and thus it was natural to consider them 
as important branches of erudition, and an ac- 
quaintance with them as a qualification necessary 
to such as aimed at universal learning. All this 
required a considerable change in the division of 
the sciences hitherto received ; and this change 
was accordingly brought about. The seven 7i- 
heral arts were, by degrees, reduced to one ge« 
neral title, and were comprehended under the name 
of philosophy, to which theology Jurisprudence^ and 
physic^ were added. And hence the origin of the 

four 

8iP [^] The v^ordipbysica^ though, according to its ctymo-» 
logy, it denotes the study of natural philosophy in general, was, 
in the twelfth century, applied particularly to medicinal studies, 
SKid it has also preserrcd that limited sense in the English lai> 
guige. 
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four classes of science, or, to use the academical c e n t. 

XII. 

A RT IL 



phrase, of the four faculties, which took place in p * 



the universities in the following century. 

V. A happy and unexpected event restored i^i'^^^J 
Italy the histre and authority of the ancient Ro-iaw rcvi- 
man law, and, at the same time, lessened the cre-^**^ 
dit of all the other systems of legislation that had 
been ^ceived for several ages past. This event 
was the discovery of the original manuscript of 
the famous Pandect, of Justinian, which was 
found in the ruins oiAmalpbi, or Melfi, when that • 
city was taken by Lotharius IL in the year 
1 137, and of which that emperor made a present 
to the inhabitants of Pisa, whose fleet had con- 
tributed, in a particular manner, to the success 
of the siege. -This admirable collection, which 
had been almost buried in oblivion, was no sooner 
recovered, than the Roman law became the grand 
object of the studies and labours of the learned. 
In the academy ofBoIonia, there were particular 
colleges erected expressly for the study of the 
Roman jurisprudence ; and these .excellent insti- 
tutions were multiplied in several parts of Italy, 
in process of time, and animated other European. 
nations to imitate so wise an example. Hence 
arose a great revolution in the public tribunals, 
and an entire change in their judicial proceed, 
ings. Hitherto diflferent systems of law were folr 
lowed in different courts, and every person of 
distinction, particularly among the Franks, had 
the liberty of choosing the body of ]av/s tliut 
was to be the rule of his conduct. But the Ro- 
man law acquired such credit and authority, that 
it superseded, by degrees, all other lawj; in the 
greatest partof£//rc>/>c, and was substituted in the 
place of the Salic, Lombard, and Burgundiaii 
codes, which before this period were in the highest • 
reputation. It is an ancient opinion, that Lo- 
tharius II. pursuant to the coiinscls and solicit- 

Vol. 111. D ;uion| 
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c £ N T.ations of Iknerius [£>], principal professor of the 
Pa^J T ii.Roniai^ law in the ax:adeiny of Boloma^ published 
v—- V— 'an edict enjoining the abrogation of all the 
statutes then in force, and substituting in their 
place the Roman law, by which, for the future^ 
all without exception were to modify their con- 
tracts, terminate their differences, and to regulate 
their actions. But this opinion, as many learned 
men have abundantly proved [«}, is far from be- 
ing supported by sufficient evidence. 
Eccieriwti- VI. No sooner was the civil law placed in the 
noo hw? number of the sciences, and considered as an im- 
portant branch of academical lemming, than the 
Roman pontifs, and their zealous adherents^ 
judged it not only expedient, but also highly ne- 
cessary, that the canon law should have the same 
privilege. There were not wanting before this 
time certain collections of the canons or laws of 
the church ; but these collections were so desti- 
tute of order and method, and were so defective 
both in respect to matter and form, that they 
could not be conveniently explained in the 
schools, or be made use of as systems of eccle- 
siastical polity. Hence it was, that Gratian, a 
Benedictine monk, belonging to the convent of 
St Felix and Nabor at Bolonia, and by birth a 
Tuscan, composed about the year 1130, for the 
use of the schools, an abridgment, or Epitome of 

canon 

'y\ Otherwise called Werner. 

/] See PIerm. Conringtus, De origine juris Germanict^ 
cap. xxii. — GuiDO Gft.AGDUS, Epist, de Fandect'u^ p. 21. 69. 
published at Fiorente in 4to, in 1737. — Henry Brencmann, 
His:oria Pandectar, p. 41.— «.LuD. Ant. Muratori Praf, ad 
Leges Lan^obardicus^ scriptor, rorum liaJicar. torn. i. part II. p# 
4. is^ Antiq. ItaL medii eevi^ torn, ii, p. 285. There was a 
warm controversy carried on concerning this matter between 
George Callixtus and Barthol. Nihusius, the latter of 
ivhom embraced the vulgar opinion concerning the edict of Lo- 
THARius, obtained by the solicitations of Irnerius ; of this con- 
• trovcrsy there is a circumstantial account in the CimhrU Liter^ 
mta of MoutRUSy torn, iii. p. 142. 
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canon law^ drawn from the letters of the pontifs, cent, 
the decrees of councils, and the writings of the p^^"*,j, 
ancient doctors. Pope Eugskius 111. was ex- 
tremely satisfied with this work, which was also 
received with the highest applause by the doctors 
and professors of Bolonia^ and was unanimously 
adopted, as the text they were to follow in their 
public lectures. The professors at Paris were the 
first that followed the example of those o( Bolo- 
ma J which in process of time, was imitated by the 
greatest part of the European colleges. But, not- 
withstanding the encomiums bestowed upon this 
performance, which was commonly called the 
decretal o/^Gratian [^], and was entitled by the 
author himself, the re-union or coalition of the jar^ 
ring canons [/], several most learned and eminent 
writers of the Romish communion acknowledge, 
that it is full of errors and defects of various 
kinds [m\. As, however, the main design of this 
abridgement of the canons was to support the de« 
spotism, and to extend the authority of the Ro- 
man pontifs, its innumerable defects were over- 
looked, its merits were exaggerated ; and, what 
is still more surprising, it enjoys at this day, in an 
age of light and liberty, that high degree of ve- 
neration and authority, which was inconsiderate- 
ly, though more excusably, lavished upon it in 
an age of tyranny, superstition, and darkness \ti\. 

'jf\ Decretum Gratiani. 

7J Concordia Disco^dantium Cauonumi 

m] Sec, among others, Antok. Augustikus, /)<» EmcndG- 
itone Gratiani, published in 8vo at yJmbam^ A. D. 1678, 
with the learned observations of Steph. BALUziusand Gkr. a 
Mastricht. 

[n] See Gerhard, a MiVSTRicHT, Hismria juris EccUsias- 
iicij sect. 293. p. 325. — B. Just. Hen. Bohmeri Jus. Eccics. 
Protestant, torn. i. p. 100. and more particularly the learned 
Preface^ with which this last mentioned author enriched the new 
edition of the Canon Law, published at lln/. in 4to in the year 
^747. See also Alex. Machiavelli Obscrvuthnft atl Sn-i'-ii 

D 2 llLton 
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CENT. VII. Such among the Latins as were ambitious 
Partii^^ making a figure in the republic of letters^ 
* — V — applied themselves, with the utmost zeal and di- 
^ii^^p^y^ligence, to the study of philosophy. Philosophy, 
among th« taken in its most extensive and general meaning, 
^^"*°*' comprehended, according to the method which 
was the most imi versa Uy received towards the 
middle of this century, four classes ; it was di- 
vided into theoretical^ practical^ mecbanicaJ^ and 
logical. The first class comprehended natural 
theology jfnatbematics^2^\Anatural philosophy. In the 
second class were ranked ethics^ economics ^ and^o- 
litics. The third contained the seven arts that 
are more immediately subservient to the purpose^ 
of life, such as navigation^ agriculture j huntings Sf-c. 
The fourth was divided into grammar and com^ 
position J the latter of which was farther subdivided 
, into rhetoric ydialectic^ and sophistry; and under the 
term //i<5r/^r^/V was comprehended that p^nofmeta^ 
physic which treats ofgeneral notions. This division 
was almost universally adopted^ Some, indeed^ 
were for separating grammar and mechanics from 
philosophy ; a separation highly condemned by 
others, who, under the general term philosophy^ 
comprehended the whole circle of the sci- 
ences [o]. 

Hitt. Bononiettsem^ torn. ill. Ofier, Sigoniiy p. 128. This writer 
has drawn from tiie Kalendarium Arcbij^mnatii Bononiensis^ se- 
veral particularities concerning Gratian and his work, which 
were generally unknown, but whose truth is also much disputed; 
What increases their suspicion of their being fabulous is, that 
this famous Kiiiendar^ of which the Bolonians boast so much, 
and which they have so often promised to publish in order td 
dispel the doubts of the learned, has never as yet seen the light. 
' Besides, in tne fragments that have appeared, there are manifest 

marks of unfair dealing. 

[0] These literary anecdotes I have taken fr6m several wri 
tcrs, particularly from Hugo a St Victor, Didascaii Libro ii. 
cap. ii. p. 7. torn. i. opp. and from the Metalogicum of John of 
^ Bmiisbury^ 



. « 
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VIII. The learned, who treated these different cent. 
]>ranches of science, were divided into various p ^ ^ ^ 11. 
factions, which attacked each other with the ut- — v — ' 
most animosity and bitterness [/]. There were.^r^t" 
at this time, three methods of teaching philosophy phiioio. 
that were practised by different doctors. The Jirst P^*^*" 
was, the ancient and plain method, which confin- 
ed its researches to the philosophical notions of 
Porphyry, and the dialectic system, commonly 
attributed to St Augustine, and in which was laid 
doo^n.this general rule, that philosophical in- 
quiries were to be hmited to a small number of 
lubjects; lest, by their becoming too extensive, 
religion might suffer by a profane mixture of hu- 
man subtilty with its divine wisdom. The second 
method was called the Aristotelian^ because it 
consisted in explications of the works of that phi- 
losopher [y], several of whose books, being 
translated into Latin, were now almost every 
where in the hands of the learned. These trans- 
lations were, indeed, extremely obscure and in- 
correct, and led those who made use of them in 
their academical lectures, into various blunders, 
and often into notions, which were not more 

D 3 absurd 

'[p'] See GoDOF. de St Victor. Carmen de Sectis Pbilcsopb, 
published by Le Boeuf, in his Diss, sur l^Histoire Ecc/esiast, 
etCivUe de Paris, torn. ii. p. 254. — Boulay, Htst, Acad. Pan's. 
torn. ii. p 562.— Ant. Wood, Antiq. Oxomens, torn. i. p. 31. 
Jo. Sakisburiensis Metal'jg. et Poiicrat. passim. 

\jl\ Rob. de Monte, Ai>pend. ad Sigtbenum Gemblacens. 
published by Luc. Dacherius, simong the works of Guibert, 
abbot of A^o^<'/f/, ad A. 1128, p. 753. ** Jacobus Clericus de 
Venecia transtulit de Graeco in Latinum quosdam liV)ios Aristo- 
tfilis et commentatus est, scilicet Topica, Annal. priores et pos- 
teriores et elenchos. Quamvis antiquior traiislatio super eos- 
6exn libros habcretun'' Thom. Becket, Epistolar. lib. ii. c^ . 
xdiL p« 454. edit^ Bruxeli, 1682, in 4to. ^' Itcro preces, quatc- 
nus libros Aristotelis, quos habetis, mihi facialis exscribi . . . Pre- 
cor etiam iterata suppUcatione quatenus in operibus Aristptelis, 
ubi diihciliora fiierint, notulas fasciatis, eo quod interpretem ali- 
quatenus suspectum habcio, quia licet eloquens fuerit alias, ut 
«sepe audiviy minus taxnen fuit in grammatica institutus.'^ 
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c E N T. absurd than whimsical and isingular. The third 
p A^R T u.was termed the/r^^ method^ employed by such a$ 
v. ; V ' were bold enough to search after truths in the 
manner they thought the most adapted to render 
their inquiries successful, and who followed the 
bent of thejr own genius, without rejecting how- 
ever, the succours of Aristotle and Plato. 
Laudable as this method was, it became an a- 
bundant source of sophistry and chicane, by the^ 
imprudent management of those that employed 
it ; for thesp subtle doctors, through a wanton 
indulgence of their metaphysical fancies, did lit- 
tle more than puzzle their disciples with vain 
questions, and fatigue them with endless distinc- 
tions and divisions [r]. These different systems, 
and vehement contests that divided the philoso- 
phers, gave many persons a disgust against phi- 
losophy in general, and made them desire, with im^ 
patience, its banishment from the public schools. 
The con- IX. Of all the controversies that divided the 
^crti^^ philosophers in this century, there were none 
cians, Rca- Carried on with greater animosity, and treated 
lilts and y^xXi greater subtilty and refinement, than the 

Nominal- i-iTA*?' • • t 

Ktidcscrib- contest ot the Dialectics concerning umversals. 

^ The sophistical doctors were wholly occupied a- 

bout the intricate questions relating to ^entis and 
species^ to the solution of which they directed 
all their philosophical efforts, and the whole 
course of their metaphysical studies ; but not all 
in the same method, nor upon the same princi- 
ples [j-]. The two leading sects into which they had 

been 

[r] Sec Jo. Sarisburiensis Poiicrat. p. 434* et Metalog, p. 
814. &c. 

M John of Salisbury, a very elegant and ingenious writer of 
this age, censures, with a good deal of wit, the crude and unin- 
telligible speculations of these sophists, in his book intitled, Po- 
licraticon seu de Nugis Curialium, lib. vii. p. 451. He observes, 
that there had been more time consumed in resolving the question' 

relating 
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been divided long before this penod, and which c e n t- 
were distinguished by the titles of Realists and p ^"^IJ: i^ 
Nominalists^ not only subsisted still, but were 
moreover subdivided, each into smaller parties 
and factions, according as the two opposite and 
leading schemes were modified by new fancies 
and inventions. The Nominalists^ though they 
had their followers, were nevertheless much in- 
ferior to the Realists both with respect to the 
number of their disciples, and to the credit and 
reputation of their doctrine. A third sect arose 
under the name of Formalists^ who pretended to 
terminate the controversy, by steering a middle 
course between the two jarring systems now men- 
tioned ; but, as the hypothesis of these new doc- 
tors was most obscure and unintelligible, they 
only perplexed matters more than they had hither- 
to been, and furnished new subjects of contention 
and dispute [/.] 

Those 

relating to genu* and s/^ecfes^ than tlie Casars bad employed in 
making themselves masters of the whole world y that the riches 
of Cro£SUS were inferior to the treasures that had been exhaust- 
ed in this controversy ^ and that the contending parties, after 
having spent their whole lives upon this single point, had ^either 
been so happy as to determine it to their satisfaction, nor to 
make, in the labyrinths of science where they had been gi oping, 
any discovery that was worth the pains they had taken. His 
words are : ** Veterem paratus est solvere qiiestionem de gene- 
ribus et speciebus (he speaks here of a certain philosopher) in 
qua loborans mundus jam senuit, in qua plus temporis consimip- 
tum est, quam in acquirendo et regendo orbis imperio consump- 
serit Caci^area domus : plus efiiisum pecuniae, quam in omnibus 
diviliis suis possed^rit Croesus. Haec enim tam diu multos tenu- 
it, ut cum hoc unum tota vita quaererent, tandem nee istud, nee 
aliud invenirent.^ 

[1] See the above-cited author's Policraf, lib vii. p. 451. 
ifhere he gives a succinct account of the Forma/isis^ Realists , and 
Nominaiiiu in the following words : '* Sunt q . n ore mathe- 
maticorum For mas abstrabunt, et ad illas quicqiiid de univer- 
•alibus dicitur referunt.'' Such were the Formalists, who applied 
the doctrine of universal ideas to what the mathematicians call 
mburactfornu, jiliidiscutiunt ixtellectus et eoj universaiium 
mominibuj censori confirmant. Here we find the Realists pointed 

D 4 out^ 
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CENT. Those among the learned, who turned theif 
p ^^"t: „ pursuits to more interesting and beneficial 
branches of science, than the intricate and puz- 
zling doctrine oiuniversals^ travelled into the dif- 
ferent countries, where the kinds of knowledge 
they were bent upon cultivating, flourished most. 
The students of physic, astronomy, and mathe- 
matics, continued to frequent the schools of the 
Saracens in Spain. Many of the learned pro- 
ductions of the Arabians were also translated into 
Latin [u] ; for the high esteem in which the eru- 
dition 

out, who, under the name of universais^ comprehended all in- 
tellectual powers, qualities and ideas. *'*' Fuenmt et qui voces 
ipsas genera dicerent et species : scd eorrnn jam explosa senten« 
tia est et facUe cum autore suo evanuit. Sunt tamen adhuc, 
qui dcprehenduntur in vLstigiis eorum, licet enibescant vel auc- 
torem vel sciantians profited, soLis NOMiNiBus, inhserentes, 
quod rebus et intellectibus subtrahunt, sermonibus ascribunt.^* 
lliis was a sect of the Nominalists^ who, ashamed (as this au- 
thor alleges) to profess the exploded doctrine of Roscellinus, 
which placed genus and species in the class of mere worJs^ or 
simpU denominations^ modified that system by a slight change 
of compression only, which did not essentially distinguish their 
doctrine from that of the ordinary Nominaiists, It appears from 
all this, that the sect of the Formalists is of more ancient date 
than John Duns Scoti^s, whom many learned men consider as 
its founder. See Jo. Sarisbur. Metalogic, lib. ii. cap. xvii. 
p. 814. where that eminent author describes at large the various 
contests of these three sects, and sums up their differences in the 
following words : ** Alius consistit in vocibus, licit h«c opinio 
' cum Roscellino suo fere jam evanuerit : alius sermones intue- 
tur : alius versatur in intellectibus," &c. 

[tt] Gerhard of Cremona j who was so famous among the 
Italians for his eminent skill in astronomy and physic, under- 
took a voyage to Toledo^ where he translated into Latin several 
Arabian treatises -, see M uratori Antiq, ItaL medii cevi^ torn, 
iii* p. 936, 937. — MiRMET, a French monk, travelled mxo Spain 
and jifrica^ to learn geography among the Saracens. Sec Luc. 
Dacherii Spicile^ium vet Scriptor, tom. ix. p. 443. ed. jfntiq, 
— Daniel Morlach, an Englishman, who was extremely 
fond of mathematical learning, went a journey to Toledo^ from 
whence he brought into his own country a considerable niunber 
of Arabian books \ Ant. Wood, Antlquit. Oxon. tom. i. 
y. 55.— Peter, abbot of Clugniy sumamed the Venerable^ 

afttt 
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dition of that people was held, together with a c e n t. 
desire of converting the Spanish Saracens to p ^]^ ,|^ 
Christianity, had excited many to study their Ian- " 
guage, and to acquire a considerable knowledge 
of their doctrine. 



CHAP. II. 

Concerning the doctors and ministers of the cburcb^ 
and its form of government^ during this century. 

I. X"TS THERE VER we turn our eyes amongThtir 

W the various ranks and orders of th^J^^^^^ 
clergy, we perceiye, in this century, the mostdergy. 
flagrant marks of licentiousness and fraud, igno- 
jance and luxury, and other vices, whose per- 
nicious effects were deeply felt both in church 
and state. If we exfcept a very small number, 
who retained a sense of the sanctity of their vo- 
cation, and lamented the corruption and dege- * 
neracy of their order, it may be said, with respect 
to the rest, that their whole business was to satisfy 
their lusts, to multiply their privileges by grasp- 
ing perpetually at new honours and distinctions, 
to increase their opulence, to diminish the autho- 
rity, and to encroach upon the privileges of 
princes and magistrates, and, neglecting entirely 
the interests of reUgion and the cure of souls, to 

live 

after having sojourned for some time among the Spaniards, in 
order to make himself master of the Arabian language, transla- 
ted into Latin, the Alcoran and the Life of Mahomet ; see Ma- 
BILLON, AnneiL Bened. torn. vi. lib. Ixxvii. 345. This eminent 
ecclesiastic, as appears from the Bibiiotheca C/uniacensis, p. 
1 169. found upon his arrival in S/>ttin, persons of learning from 
Eni^land and other nations, who applied themselves with extra- 
ordinary assiduity and ardour to the "Study of astrology. We 
might multiply the examples of those who travelled in quest of 
science during this century \ but those now alleged are sutRcient 
for our purpose. 
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c E N T.lnre in ease and pleasure, and draw out their daj9 
Pa^t II. ^'^ ^^ unmanly and luxurious indolence. This ap- 
^ V ■> pears manifestly from two remarkable treatises of 
St Bernard, in one of which he exposes the 
corruption of the pontifs and bishops [wj, while 
he describes in the other the enormous crimes 
of the monastic orders, whose licentiousness he 
chastises with a just severity [x]. 
Tbejwutif* II. The Roman pontifs, who were placed suc- 
*"^*^ cessively at the head of the church, governed that 
their au- Spiritual and mystical body by the maxims of 
thoriiy. worldly ambition, and thereby fomented the warm 
contest that had already arisen between the im- 
perial and sacerdotal powers. On the one hand, 
the popes not only maintained the opulence and 
authority they had already acquired, but extend- 
ed their views farther, and laboured strenuously 
to enlarge both, though they had not all equal 
success in this ambitious attempt. The Euro- 
pean emperors and princes, on the other hand, 
alarmed at the strides which the pontifs were 
making to universal dominion, used their utmost 
efforts to disconcert t' ^ir measures, and to check 
their growing opulence and power. These violent 
dissensions between the empire and the priesthood 
(for so the contending parties were styled in this 
century) were most unhappy in their effects, 
which were felt throughout all the European 
provinces. Pascal II. who had been raised to 
the pontificate about the conclusion of the pre- 
ceding age, seemed now to sit firm and secure in 
the apostoUc chair, without the least apprehen- 

sion 

[w] In the work intitled, Considerationum Libri v. ad Euge^ 
nium Pontificem, 

[at] See his defence of the crusades, under the title of Apolo* 
gia ad GulUlmum Ahbmttim ; as also Geriiohus, De corrupio 
EccUsia Statu^ in Baluzii Misceli. torn. v. p. 6^, — Gallia 
Christiana J torn. p. 6. App. torn. ii. p. 265. 273, &c. BouLAY, 
Htstor, Acadcm, Paris, torn. ii. p. 490. 690. 
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sxon from the imperial faction, whose affairs hade e n t^ 

taken an unfavourable turn, and who had notp^^^'u^ 

the courage to elect a new pope of their party ¥ ^ 

in the place of Guibekt, who died in the year 

1 100 [y]. 
Pascal, therefore, unwilling to let pass un-Thcdit- 

improved the present success of the papal facti(Mi, JlJ'roi^ii^ 
renewed, in a council assembled at RomCj A. D. yotitara 
1 1 02, the decrees of his predecessors against ^'^-^ewT" 
vestitures, and the excommunications they had 
thundered out against Hekry IV. and used his 
most vigorous endeavours to raise up on all sides 
new enemies to that unfortunate emperor. 
Henry, however, opposed, with great constancy 
and resolution, the efforts of this violent pontif, 
and eluded with much dexterity and vigilance his 
perfidious stratagems. But his heart, wounded 
in the tenderest part, lost all its firmness and 
courage, when, in the year 1 106, an unnatural 
son, under the impious pretext of religion, took 
up arms against his person and his cause. Hen- 
ry V. so was this monster afterwards named, seiz- 
ed his father in a most treacherous manner, and 
obliged him to abdicate the empire ; after which 
the unhappy prince retired to Liegt, where, de- 
serted by all his adherents, he departed this life, 
and so got rid of his misery, in the year 1106. 
It has been a matter of dispute, whether it was 
the instigation of the pontif, or the ambitious 
and impatient thirst after dominion, that engag- 
ed Henry V. to declare war against his father 
nor is it, perhaps, easy to decide this question with a 

perfect 

ttS* [ jr] Dr MoSHElM^s afKrmatlon here must be soIne^vhat 
modified in order to be true : it is certain, that, after the death 
of GuiBERT, the imperial party chose in his place a person na- 
med Albert, who, indeed, was seized the day of his election, 
and cast into prison. TheoDoric and Magnulf were sue* 
cessively chosen after Albert, but could not support for any 
time their claim to the pontificate. Sec Floury, tiut, Ecchj, 
livr. lx\'. vol. xiv. p. lo. Brussels edition in 8vo, 
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CENT, perfect degree of evidence. One thing, how-* 
p A E T iL ever, is unquestionably certain, and that is, that 
' " V ■ Pascal U. dissolved, or rather impiously pre- 
tended to dissolve, the oath of fidelity and obe- 
dience that Henry had taken to his father ; and 
not only so, but adopted the cause, and supported 
the interests of this unnatural rebel with the ut- 
most zeal, assiduity, and fervour [z]. 
The pro- 111. The revolution that this odious rebellion 
Sr*debate ^^^^cd m the empire, was, however, much less 
.favourable to the views of Pascal, than that 
lordly pontif expected. Henry V. could by no 
means be persuaded to renounce his right of in- 
vesting the bishops and abbots, though he wa^ 
willing to grant the right of election to the canons 
and monksj as was usual before his time. Upon 
this the exasperated pontif renewed, in the coun- 
cils of Guastalla and Troyers^ the decrees that had 
so often been issued out against investitures^ and 
the flame broke out with new force. It was, 
indeed,, suspended during a few years, by the 
wars in which Henry V. was engaged, and 
which prevented his bringing the matter to an 
issue. But no sooner had he made peace with his 
enemies, and composed the tumults that troubled 
the tranquillity of the empire, than he set out 
for Italy with a formidable army, A. D. 1 1 lo, in 
order to put an end to this long and unhappy 
contest. He advanced towards Rome by slow 
marches, \^hile the trembling pontif, seeing him- 
self destitute of all succour, and reduced to the 
lowest and most defenceless condition, proposed 
to him the following conditions of peace : That 
he, on the one hand, should renounce the right 

of 

f «] TTiesc accounts arc drawn from the most authentic sour- 
ces, and also from the eminent wTiters, whose authority I made 
use of, and whose names I mentioned, in that part of the pre- 
ceding century that corresponds with the subject here treated. 
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xyiinvestifig with the ring and crosier^ and that, the cent* 
bishops and abbots should, on the other hand,p^^"'ji^ 
resign and give over to the emperor all the^ - h * 
grants they had received from CHARLBMAONEi 
of those rights and privileges that belong to 
royalty, such as the power of raising tribute, coin« 
ing money, and possessing independent lands and 
territories, with other immunities of a like 
nature. These conditions were agreeable to 
Henry, who accordingly gave a formal consent 
to them in the year 1 1 1 1 ; but they were ex- 
tremely displeasing to the ItaUan and German 
bishops, who expressed their dissent in the 
strongest terms. Hence a terrible tumult arose 
in the church of St Peter, where the contend- 
ing parties were assembled with their respective 
followers ; upon which Henry ordered the pope 
to be seized, and to be confined in the castle of 
Viterbo. After having lain there for some time 
the captive pontif was engaged, by the unhappy 
circumstances of his present condition, to enter 
mto a new convention, by which he solemnly re- 
ceded from the article of the forn\er treaty that 
regarded investitures^ and confirmed to the em- 
peror the privilege of inaugurating the bishops and 
abbots with the ring and crosier. Thus was the 
peace concluded, in consequence of which the 
vanquished pontif arrayed Henry with the im- 
perial diadem [a\^ 

IV. This transitory peace, which was the fruit Pa«cai 
of violence and necessity, was followed by greater ^^^^'t^ 
tumults and more dreadful wars, thun had yet aod diet, 
afflicted the church. Immediately after the con- 
clusion of this treaty, Roine was filled with the 
most vehement commotions, and a universal cry 

was 

[j] Besides the writers already mentioned, sec Mabtllon, 
Anmal, Benedict, torn. v. p. 681. and torn. vi. p. j. at the par- 
ticular years to which the events here taken notice of belong. . 
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*xii ^'^^^.^^^sed against the pontif, who was accused of 
AaTir^^vi^g violated, in a scandalous manner, the 
duties and dignity of his station, and of having 
prostituted the majesty of the church by his igno- 
minious compUance with the demands of the 
emperor. To appease these commotions, Pascal 
assembled, in the year 1112, a council in the 
church of Later an^ and there not only confessed, 
with the deepest contrition and humiUty, the 
fault he had committed in concluding such a con- 
vention with the emperor, but submitted more- 
over the decision of that inatter to the determi- 
nation of the council, who accordingly took that 
treaty into consideration, and solemnly annulled 
it [A]. This step was followed by many events 
that gave, for a long time, an unfavourable turn 
to the affairs of the emperor. He was excom- 
municated in many synods and councils both in 
France and Germany ; nay, he was placed in the 
black list of heretics^ a denomination, which ex- 
posed him to the greatest dangers in these super- 
stitious and barbarous times \c\ ; and, to com-» 
plete his anxiety, he saw the German princes re- 
volting from his authority in several places, and 
taking up arms in the cause of the church. To 
put an end to the calamities that thus afOicted the 
empire on all sides, Henry set out a second time 
for//^j/y,witha numerous army , in the year 11 16, 
and arrived the year following at Rome^ where 
he assembled the consuls, senators, and nobles, 
while the fugitive pontif retired to Benevento. 

Pascal, 

[y] Pascal, upon this occaaon, as Gregory VII. had 
formerly done in the case of Berkkgrr, submitted his pro> 
ceedings and his authority to the judgment of a council, to 
which, of consequence, he acknowledged his subordination. 
Nay, still more, that council condemned his measures, and de- 
clared them scandalous. 

( f ] See GsKV AISE, Diss, sur tHeresie des investitures^ which 
is i}^t fourth of the Dissertations which he has prefixed to his 
History of tbe Abbot Suger^ 
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Pascal, however, during this forced absence, cent. 
engaged the Normans to come to his assistance, p ^ ^\ ^^ 
and, encouraged by the prospect of immediate '■- v ' 
succour, prepared every thing for a vigorous war 
against the emperor, and attempted to make him- 
self master of Rome. But in the midst of these 
-warlike preparations, which drew the attention of 
Europe^ and portended great and remarkable events, 
the military pontif yielded to fate, and concluded 
his days, A. D. iii8. 

V. A few days after the death of Pascal, 
John oiGaietajZ. Benedictine monk o£ Montcassin^ 
and chancellor of the Roman church, was raised 
to the pontificate under the title of G£lasius IL 
In opposition to this choice, Henry elected to 
the same dignity Maurice Burdin, archbishop 
of Braga in Spain \d\ who assumed the denomi- 
nation of Gregory VIIL [e\. Upon this, Ge- 
lasius, not thinking himsojf s^fe at Rome^ nor 
indeed in Italy ^ set out for France^ and in a little 
time after died at Clugni. The Cardinals, who 
accompanied him in his journey, elected to the 
papacy, immediately after his departure, Guy 
archbishop of Vienne^ count of Burgundy^ who 
was nearly related to the emperor, and is distin- 
guished in the list of the Roman pontifs by the 
name of Callixtus II. The elevation of this 
eminent ecclesiastic was, in the issue, extremely 
happy both for church and state. Remarkably 
distinguished by his illustrious birth, and still 
more by his noble and heroic qualities, this mag- 
nanimous pontif continued to oppose the em- 
peror 

B^ [^3 Braga was the metropolis of ancient Gaiicia^ but at 
present is one of the three archbishoprics of Portugal, in the 
province of Kntre Duero ^ Migno, The archbishop of that sec 
claims the title of primate of Spain, which is annexed in Spain 
to the see of Toledo. 

M Sec Stephani BaLUZIT Vita Mauriui Burdini Miscei- 
ianeor, torn. iii. p. 471; 
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c E N T.peror with courage and success, and to carry oa 

» ^.\\. ^^^ w^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ sword of thespirit, and with 
the arm of flesh; He made himself master of 
Rtmic^ threw into prison the poqtif that had been 
chosen by the emperor, and fomented the civil 
commotions in Germany. But his fortitude' and 
resolution were tempered with moderation, and 
accompanied with a spirit of generosity and 'com- 
phfuice, which di&red much from the obstinate 
arrogance of his lordly predecessors. -Accord- 
ingly, he lent an ear to pacific counsels, and was^ 
wUUng to felinquidb a part of the demands upon 
which the former pontifs had so vehemently in- 
s^ed^that'he might restore the public tranquillity, 
and satisfy the ardent desires of so many nations; 
who groaned under the dismal effects oi these de- 
plorable divisions [y*]. • ->..' 
, It will appear unquestionably evident to f very 
attentive and impartial observer of things, that 
the illiberal and brutish manners of those- wha 
ruled the church were the only reason that rcn-' 
dered the dispute concerning iViv^j-^iVtirrj so violent 
and cruel, so tedious in its duration, and so un- 
happy in its effects. During the space o£five-and-* 
fifty years, the church was governed by monks^ 
who, to the obscurity of their birth, the asperity 
of their natural temper, and the unbounded xa^ 
pacity of their ambition and avarice, joined that 
inflexible obstinacy which is one of the essentifd 
characteristics of the monastic order. Hence 
those bitter feuds, those furious efforts of am- 
bition and vengeance, that dishonoured the church 
and afflicted the state during the course of this 
controversy. But as soon as the papal chair ^^^as 
filled by a man of an ingenious turn, and of ^ 
liberal education, the face of things changed.en- 

tirelv 

» 

Rjt* [y] The paragraph following is the note [r], of the 
origitial placed hi the text. 
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tirely, and a prospect of peace arose to the de*c £ n T;, 
siies and hopes of ruined and desolate countries, p ^^j^ 

VL These- hopes were . not disappointed ; for, v v / — * 
after much contestation, peace wafi, at lras^h,^^2|[j|^ 
concluded between the emperor and the pope's between 
Iqgates, at a general diet held at Worms ^ A. D.^SJ^ 
1122. The conditions were as follow : peror upoa 

•* That for the future the bishops and abbots Jj^^JJ^"^ 
^ diall be chosen by those to whom the right of 
^ election belongs Qf] ; but that this election 
^ ahaU be made in presence of the . emperor, or. 
^ erf* an ambassador appointed by him for that 
" purpose [i&] : 

^ That, in case a <iispute arise among the elec- 
*^ tors, the decision of it shall be left to the em- 
** peror, who is to consult with the bishops upon 
«• that occasion : 

** That the bishop or abbot elect shall take aii 
^oath of allegiance to the emperor, receive 
^ from his hand the regalia^ and do homage for 
««them: 

^ That the emperor shall no mote confer the 
•* regalia by the ceremony of the ring and crosier^ 
** which are the ensigns of a ghostly dignity, but 
«* by that of the sceptr^i which is more to invest 
^ the person elected in the possession of rights 
** and privileges merely temporal [1]/' 

This convention was solemnly confirmed the 
jean following in the general coimcil of Lateran, 

Vol. UL £ and 

l> [ f ] Tiie ezpressioti is ambiguoui ^ hai h sigxufies that 
the ekcuoD of bishops and abbots was to be made by monk? 
iDd canons as in former times. 

[^] From this period the people in Germany were excluded 
6cim the right of voting in the election of bishops. See Petk. 
VOL Marca, De concortiia sacerdotii et imperii^ lib. vi. cap. ii. 
sect. 9. p. 783; edit. Bobmeri, 

[f] See MuRATORi Antiq, ItaL medii ttoi^ torn. vi. p. 76.— > 
SCHILTERUS, De Libertate Ecc/. Germanics, lib. iv. cap. iv. p. 
545. — C^SAR Rasponus, be Baiitca Latfranenst\ libi ivrf^ 
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c £ N T.and remains still in force in our times ; tbotigb 
F A^E T II. ^^^ ^^"^ sense of some of its articles has occasion-^ 
^■ - y " - * ed disputes between the emperors and pontifs [ij* 
owo^pqjo y jj^ Callixtus did not long enjoy the fruits 
thenmc cfthis peace, to which he had so much contri- 
•*°**^j^*^buted by his prudence arid mod^ution. He dc- 
cMc. parted thia life in the year 1 124, and was sue* 
ceeded by Lambert, bishop of Osttai who as^ 
sumed the title of HoNORms II, and under 
whose pontificate nothing worthy of mention was 
transacted. His death, which happened A. D. 
1 130, gave rise to a considerable schism in the 
church Q^Rome^ or rather in the college of cardi- 
nals, of whom one party elected to the papal duur, 
Gregory, a cardinal deacon of St Angd^^ who was 
distinguished by the name of Innocent II. while 
the other chose foi: successor to Honorius, Pes- 
ter, the son of Leo^ a Roman prince, under the 
title of Anacletus II. The party of 1nnoc«nt 
was far from being numerous in Rome, or through- 
out Italy in general, for which reason he judged 
it expedient to retire into France^ where he had 
many adherents, and where he sojourned during 
the space of two years. His credit was vety 
great out of kaly ; for, besides the emperor Lo- 
tharrjs, the kings of England, France^ and Spain^ 
with other princes, espoused warmly the cause of 
Innocent, and that principally by the influence 
of St Bernard, who was his intimate friend, 
and whose counsels had the force and authority of 
laws in almost all the countries of Europe. The 
patrons of Anacletus were fewer in number, and 
were confined to the kings ofSUily and Scotland '^ 
his death, however, which happened A. D. 11 38, 
terminated the contest, and left Innocent in the 

entire 

[^] It was disputed among other tbings, whether the cona»» 
cration of the Ushop eUct was to precede or follow the collie 
tion of the regalia ? Sec Jo. Wilh. Hoffman, ad conc^dattim 
Henrici V. #/ Callisti U. Vitemberg. 1739, in 4tq. 
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entire and undisputed poissfession of the apostolic c e n t. 
chair. The surviving pontif presided, in thep^^";.^^ 
year 1139, at the second council of Lateran^ 
and about four jears after ended his days in 
peace [^ 

VIll., After the death of Innocent, the Vio^t^^^^l 
man see was filled by Guy, cardinal of St Mark,vU,fTQm 
who ruled the church about five months^ under •|}*'^^^^ 
the title of Celestine II. If his reigh was short, ccot to the 
it was however peaceable, and not like that of his ^^^ ^^ 
successor Lucius il. whose pontificate wa^ dis-^ 
turbed by v^ous tumults and seditions; and who 
about eleven months after his elevation to the 
papacy, was killed in a riot which he was endea- 
vouring to suppress by his presence and autho- ^ 
rity. He was succeeded by Beknard* a Cister- 
tian monk, and an eminent disciple of the fa- 
mous St Bernard, abbot of Clairvah This wor- 
thy ecclesiastic, who is distinguished among the 
popes by the title of Eugenius 111. was raised to 
that high dignity in the year 1145, and during 
the space of nine years, was involved in the same 
perils and perplexities that had embittered the 
ghostly reign of his predecessor. He was often 
obliged to leave Ronie^ and to save himself 
by flight from the fury of the people [m] ; and 
the same reason engaged him to retire into 
France^ where he sojourned for a considerable 

E a time: 

[f] Be»des tlie ordinary writers of the papal history, sec Team 
DE Laknesj Hiuoire du pontifical du Fape Innocent II. Paris. 
1741,01 8vo. 

B^ [mj There was a party formed in Rome at this time, 
whose dedgn was to restcic the Rcmau senate to its former pri-^ 
vileges and to its ancient splendor and glory j and for this pur- 
pose, to reduce the papal revenues and prcro^^atives to a nari ew- 
er compass, even to the tithes and oLlauons tlat wei-e ofiered t^ 
the primitive bishops, and to the spiritual government ot the 
church, attended with an utter exclusicm from all civil jurisdic- 
tion over the city of Rome, It was this party that produced 
ihe feuds and seditions to which Dr MosH£iM has an eye ay 

is ci jitth section. 
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^ \c^ ^' *^^*^' -^^ length, exhausted by the^ oppositiciitt 
p ii » T ir. he met with in supporting what he looked upof^ 
* » ■" as the prerogatives of the papacy, he departed 
this life in the year 1 1 53. The pontificate of his 
successor Conrad, bishop of Sabino, who, after 
his elevation to the see of i{o;7i^,lissumed the title 
of Anastasius IV, was les^ disturbed by civil 
commotions, but it was also of a very short dum^ 
tion } for Anastasius died about a yea^ and four 
months^ suiter his election. ^ 
Tiiccon. iX. The warm contest between tbe emperovfr 
twleiTthe ^^^ ^^^ popes, which was considefed as at ran 
emperors eiid evcr since the time of CakLUSTus IL 
^m^d ^^^^ unhappily renewed under the pontificate of 
andei Fre. Adrian IV.^ who was 3 nutive of Jisttglandi and 
^^^J^' whose original name was Nicolas Br£aksp;eaiu 
and Adri. Fr£dric I. sumamcd Barburosja^ was no soosier 
■^*^* seated on the imperial throne, than he publicly 
declared bis resolution to -maintam the digniCy 
and privileges of the Roman empire in general, 
and more particularly to render it respectable in 
Italy ; nor was he at all studious to conceal the 
design he had formed of reducing the overgrowii 
power and opulence of the pontifs and clerg^ 
within narrower limits. Adrian perceived tl« 
danger that threatened the majesty of the churcfav 
and the authority of the clergy, and prepared 
himself ibr defending both with vigour and 
constancy. The first occasion of trying their, 
strength was otfered at the coronation of the em- 
peror at Rome, in the year 1155, wlien the poptif 
insisted upon Fredericks performing the office of 
equerry, and holding the stirrup to his Hohness. 
This humbling proposal was at first rejected witJpL 
disdain by the emperor^ and was followed bj^ 
other contests of a more momentous nature relat^j 
ing to the political interests of the empire. .^ 

These differences were no sooner reconciled thatn 
new disputes equally important arose in the year 

• ■ • . i^ 
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li$9\ when the emperor^ in order to put a stop e e n t. 

Part it 



10 ttie enormous opulence of the pontifs, bishops^ ^^ 



ani monks, which increased from day to day, 
pk^ttA a law to prevent the transferring oi fitji^ 
without^ the knowledge or consent of the suprr or 
A^lord in whose name they were held [»J, an4 
turned the whole force of iiis arms to reduce tae 
little lepiiblics of ita/y under hi^ dominion. Ai^ 
open rupture between tne emperor ?nd the poo^ 
ttf was expected as the inevitable consequence of 
such vigorous measures, when the death of Adri- 
an, which happened on the first of September^ - 
Ai Jy* i 159, suspended the storm [oj. 
'■ X. In the election of a new pontif, the cardi-^.^'P^* 
Bals were divided into two flections. The most the dec 
miraerovs ai!id powerful of the two raised to the^****"^ * 
pontificate Rolanb, bishop of Sienna^ who as-S!^****^ 
sumed the name of Alexaj^b^r III. while the 
opposite party lelected to that hi^h dignity Octa^ 
ViAN, cardinal of St Cecilia^ known by the title 
of Victor. iV. The latter was patronised by the 
crtiperor, to. whom ALEXANi>Ea was extremely 
disagreeable on several accounts^ The council of 
fqvia^ which was assenjbled by the. emperor in -^ 
the year 1 160, adopted his sentiments, and pro- 
nounced tn favour of . VicToit, who became there- 
by triumphant in Germany and Italy ; so that ^ 
Fr^inr^ alone was left open to Alexanber, who 
accordingly left Rx)me^ and fled thither for safety 

E 3 and 

• [jv] This prohibition of transferring the possession oifiefs^ 
from one to another, without the consent of the supreme lord, 
9^ sovereign, under whom they were held, together with other 
laws of a Hke nature, was the first effectual barrier that was op- 
fbted to 1^ ^ormous and growing opulence and authority of 
tht clergy, ifce Murator Antiq. ItoL me/tii tevi, tern. vi. p. 

[o] See the accurate and -circumstantial account of this whole 
iffair that is given by the illustrious and learned Count BuNau^ 
in his History ofTnUcrk I. wrote k German, p. 45. 49. 73. 
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c E N T.and protection. Amidst the tumults and com^ 
p ^^'^' jj motions which this schism occasioned, Victor 
died at Lucca^ in the year 1 164, but his place was 
immediately filled by the emperor, at whose desirq 
Guy, cardinal of *ft Calixtus^ w^ elected pontif 
under the title of Pascal III. an4 acknowledged 
in that character by the German priocesassembled 
in the year 1167, at the diet of Wui[tzbourg, In 
the mean time Alexander recovered his spirits, 
and returning into Italy maintained his cause with 
uncommon resolution and vigour, and not with- 
out some promising hopes of success. He held at 
^Rome^ in the year 1167, the council of Lateran, 
in which he solemnly deposed the emperor (whom 
he had, upon several occasions before this period, 
loaded publicly with anathemas arid execrations), 
dissolved the oath of allegiance which his subjects 
had taken to him as their lawful sovereign, and 
encouraged and exhorted them tq rebel against 
his authority, and to shake off his yoke. But, 
^n after this audacious proceeding, the emperor 
xnade himself master oiRmie^ upon which the in- 
isolent pontif fled ta B^evento^ and left the apo- 
stolic chair to Pascal, his competitor. 

XI. The affairs of Alexander seemed to take 
soon after a more prosperous turn, when the 
greatest part of the imperial army being con- 
sumed by a pestilential disorder, the emperor was 
forced to abandon Italy ^ and when the death of 
Pascal, which happened in the year 1168, de-. 
livered him from such a powerfiil and formidable 
rival. • But this fair prospect soon vanished. For 
the imperial faction elected to the pontificate 
John, abbot of Struma under the title of Cal- 
^ixTUS 111. whom Frederic, notwithstanding 
his absence in Germany ^ and the various wars and 
disputes in which he was involved, supported to 
the utmost of his power. When peace was, in a 
good measure, restored to the empire, Frederic 
»- marched 
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marched into j&/af/y, A. D. H74, with a destgnCEK T. 
to chastise the perfidy of the states and cities that p ^^\ y^ 
bad revoked during his absence, and seized the 
first favourable opportunity of throwiag off his 
yoke% Had this expedition been crowned witl( 
the expected success, Alexander would, un- 
doubtedly, have been obliged to desist from his 
pretensions, wd.to yield the papal chair to Cal- 
UXTUS. But the event came far short of the 
hopes which this grand expedition had excited, 
and the emperor, after having, during the space 
of three years, been alternately defeated and vie* 
torious, was, at length, so tktigued with the hard- 
ships he had suffered, and so dejected at a view of 
the difficulties be had yet to overcome,- that, ia 
the year 1177, he concluded a treaty of peace at 
Venice with Alexander IlL and a truce with 
the rest of his enemies [/>]• Certain writers af- 
firm, that, upon this occasion, the haughty pon* 
tif trod upon the neck of the suppliant emperor, 
while he kissed his foot, repeating at the same 
time those words of the royal Psalmist: Tbou 
sbait tread upon the Hon and adder : the young lion 
and the dragon sbalt ibou trample under feet [j]^ 
The greatest part, however^ of modem authors 
have called this event in question, and consider 
it as utterly destitute of authority and unworthy 
of credit M. 

XIL 

[p] AU the ciicuraisUnces of these conventions are accurate- 
ly related bj the above mentioned Count huNAU, in his HisiO" 
ry of Frederic I. p. 1 1 5—242. — Sec also Fortunati Olmi 
IsioriM Jelia Vemeiia oeculiammie nel A, 1177. di Pafut Ates^ 
s^mdro III. Vene:. ^1629, in 4to. — Muratoki Aaiiq. haiicee 
mtdU-^tvi^ torn. iv. p. 2»^,''^0rigines GueJ^biae^ torn. ii. p. 379. 
<— ^ SancSommf torn. i. ApriJ, p. 46. in Vita Hugonis, aboM* 
/u B^ma vaJiu^ & torn. ii. jf^prii. in Vita Galdini Medioianeniis^ 
p.. 55|6. two £amous ecclesiastics, who were employed as ambassa- 
idors and arfasters in the treaty of peace here mentioned. 

[f] Psaha xcs. 13. 

[r*J See £uvau*8 Ltfe of Frederic I. p. 242 — HEUMAHlfl' 
facUcif torn. iiL lib. i. p. i^^.-^BibJiotbeque It'alique^ torn. vi. 

^4 P- 5- 
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G^NT. Xn. Alexander III. who was rendered sq 
p^^ jj femous by his tong and succcssftil contest viith- 
f . yi ..^'Frepkiuc L was also engaged in a warm dispute 
j^^^^ with Henry II. king oi England^ which was oc-i 
ariaetbc^cftsioned by the arrogance of Thomas BeckIet,. 



loander 



III. and r&ndon^ which was held in the year 1164, several . 

Henry ir. j^yi^g ^gre cnacted, by which the king's power 

ingUtfid. and jurisdiction over the clergy^ were -accurately 

' eltplained, and the rights and privileges of the 

tnshdps and priests reduced within narrower , 

bounds [xj. Becket refused obedience to these 

laws, . 

p, 5. at aUo the authors mentkmed hj Caspar Sagitta- 
rius, in hi» liuroduci. im Histor. EecUs. torn. i. p. 630. torn. ii. 
p. 600. 

[/]SeeMATTH. Paris, Histor. Major. p« 82, 83. loi. 
114. — Dav. Wilkins, CQtteilim iUgnte Briianiet^ tonu u jt, 

434- 

tjp Henrt II. had fonned the wise prcjeet of bringing the 

f krgy tinder the jurisdiction of the civii courts, on account of 

the scandalous abuse thej had made of their immunities, and 

the crimes which the ecdesiasticai tribunals let pass with im* 

pjonitj. The Consuttitiani of Clarendon^ wluch consisted of 

sixteen articles were drawn up for this purpose : and as thej 

axe proper to give the reader a just idea of the prerogatires and 

privileges that were claimed equally by the king and the clergy, 

and that occasioned of consequence such warm d^ates between 

. state and church, it wil) not be altogether useless to transcribe 

tbeaa here at length, 

I. When any di£Ference relating to the right of patronage a- 
rises between the laity, or between the energy and laity ^ the 
controversy is to be tried and ended in the Kitig^s Court, 

JI. Those churehes which are fiet of the crown, cannot be 
gstnted away in perpetuity without the king^s consent. 

III. When the <pUrgy are charged with any misdemeanor,, 
and summoned by the justiciary, they shall be obliged to -mdkse 
their appearance in his court, and plead to such parts of the ixf-r: 
dictment as shall be put to them ; and likewise to answer sock *^ 
articles in the Ecclesiastical Court as they ^all be prosef«\ 
outed for by that Jurisdiction : always provid^ that tiie king's ; 
justiciary shall send anofficer to inspect the proceedings ^of the* - 
Court Christian. And in case any r/cri( is convicted,' or^deads * 
guihy, he is to for£eit the privilege of hu character, and to be 
protected by the church no longer. '^ ^ 

•^- ■• ■ I •*•■••• IV, 
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bws/ which he looked upoil as prejudicial to thee £ n t^ 
dmine rights of the church in general, and to the p ^^ jj^ 

prerogatives ^—>r—* 

IV. No arqhfaifibopSy bishops^ or par^ma «re allowed to depart 
the kingdom, without a licence £rom the crown ^ and, provCied 
thej have leave to travel, they shall give security, not to act or. 
solicrt any thing durinj^ thdr passage, stay, or return, to the, 
prejudice of the king, or kingdom. 

When any of the laity are prosecuted in the Ecclesiastical 
coiirtt, the charge ought to be proved before the bishop by le- 
gal and reputable witucsses ^ and the couxve of the pruceas <i to 
be so managed, that the archdeacon may not lose any part of 
his right, or the profits accruing to his office : and if any offend- 
ers appear screened from prosecution upon the score, either' 
of favour or quality, the sheriff, at the bishop^s instance, shall 
order twelve sufficient men of xht neighbourhood to make oath . 
before the bishop, that they will discover the truth accordi/ig -' 
to the best of their knowledge. ^ ' . : 

VI. Excommunicated persons shall not be obliged to make 
oath, or give security to continue upon the place where they 
live : but only to abide by the judgment of the church in or* \ 
der to their abk>lution. 

VII. No person that boldi in chief of the king^ or avy of fait * 
barons, shall be excommunicated, or any of their estates put ' 
under an tntirdicty before application made to the king, provid- 
ed he u in the kingdom ^ and, in case his highnes<: be out of 
EwgUmif then the justiciary must be acquainted with the dis- ' 
pute in order to make satisfaction : and thus wiiat belongs t^ 
the cognizance of the king^s court, must be tried there *, and that . 
which belongs to the Court Christian, must be remitted to that 

VIII. In case of appeals in ecclesiastical causes, the first step 
is to be made from the archdeacon to the bishop : and from the 
bishop to the archbishop : and, if the archbishop fail to do jus- 
tice, a farther recourse may. be had to the king, by whose or« 
der the oontroversy is to be finally decided in the archbishop's 
Court. Neither shall it be lawful for either of the parties tO' • 
move for any fiuther remedy without leave from the crown. 

IX. If a diQerence happens to arise between any clergyman ' 
and layman concerning any tenement ^ and that the clerk pre* ' 
tendtitbeld by/r««f tf/>/to/Vr^ *, and the laymen pleads it %■ 
Uj'fefi in this case, the tenure sliall be tried by die inquiry 
9^ verdict of twelve sufficient men of the neighbourhood, $\\rtim 
mooed aoowding to the custom of the realm. And, if the te- 
nemeat or thing in controversy shall be found yr^fr^ Almoine^ 
the £spate conccnung tt shall be tried in the £cck:iastk;al 

Court,. 
^ L c. A teanre hy divine service, ai X^ritton ex^^buns It. 
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CENT, prerogatives of the Roman pontifs in particular^ 

p a^'t il^P^^ ^^^ there arose a violent debate betweea 

the 

Gnirt. But, if it is brought in a lay fet^ the suit shall be iol- 
lo^ved in the King^s Courts, unless both the plaintif and de&a« 
dant hold the tenement in question of the same bishop \ vol 
which case the cause shall be tried in the court of such bishop 
or baron, "with this farther proviso, that he who is seised of the 
thing in controversy, shall not be disseized, hanging the suit, 
(i. e. during tbe luit^ pedentt lite^ upon the score of the verdict 
above mentioned. 

X. He who holds of the king in any city, castle, or borough^ 
<a reSdes upon any of the demesne lands of the crown, in case 
be is cited by the archdeacon or iHshop to answer any miri>eha* 
viour belonging to their cognizance ^ if he refuses to obey their 
summons, and stand to the sentence of the court, it shall be' 
lawful for the ordinary to put him under an interctict, but not 
to excommunicate him, till the king's principal officer of the 
town shall be pre- acquainted with the case, in order to enjcun 
liim to make satisfaction to the church. And if such ofRcer or 
magistrate shall fail in his duty, he shall be fined by the king's 
judges. And then the bishop may exert his discipline on the 
refractory person as he thinks fit. 

XI. All archbishops, bishops, and ecclesiastical persons, who 
hold of the king in chief, and the tenure of a barony, are for 
that reason obliged to appear before the king's justices and mi- 
nisters, to answer the duties of their tenure, and to observe all 
the usages and customs of the realm ^ and, like other barons, 
^re -bound to be present at trials in the king's Court, till sen- 
tence is to be pronounced for the losing cf life or limbs. 

XII. VfTien any archbishoprick, bishoprick, abbey, or prio- 
sy, or royal foundation, becomes vacant, the king is to make 
seizure : from which time all the profits and issues are to be 
paid into the Exchequer, as if they were tbe demesne lands of 
the crown. And when it is determined the vacancy shall be 
filled up, the king is to summon the most considerable persons 
of the chapter to court, and the election is to be made in the 
chapel royal, with the consent of our sovereign lord the lungy 
and by the advice of such persons of the government, as nis 
liighness shall think fit to make use of. At which dme, the^ 
person elected, before his consecradon, shall be obliged to do 
liomage.and fealty to the king, as his liege lord j which ho* 
mage shall be performed in the usual form, with a clause for 
the saving the privilege of his order. 

XI II. If any of the temporal barons, or great meh|, shall <li- 
croach upon the rights or property of any archbishop, bishop, 
or archdeacon, and refuse to make satisfaction for wrong done 
1)7 themselves, or their tenets, the king shall do justice to the 
pirty aggrieved. And if any person shall (Usseize the king of 

any 
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the resolute monarch and the rebellious prelajQe.'C £ n t^ 
which obliged the latter to retire into France in^p^^'i^ „^ 
terposed their good ofHces in order to composQ 
these differences, in which they succeded sp fafj 
after much trouble and difficulty, m to encou^ 
rage Becket to return into England, where hii 
was instated in his forfeited dignity « But the g^. 
nerous and indulgent proceedings of his sove- 
reign towards him, were not sufficient to conquer 
his arrogant and rebellious obstinacy in maintain* 
ing, what he called, the privileges of the churchy 
nor could he be induced by any means to com- 
ply with the views and measures of Henry. 

The 

any part of his lands, or trespass upon his prerogative, the arch- 
Inshops, bishops, and deacons shall call him to an account, and 
oblige him to make the crown restitution \ i. c.. ** They were 
to excommunicate such disseizers and injurious persons in cas^ 
they proved refractory and incorrigible.'* 

XrV. The goods and chattels of those who lie tinder forfei- 
tures of felony or treason are not to be detained in any church 
or church-yardy to secure them against seizure and justice \ be-; 
cause such goods are the king^s property, whether they are 
lodged witmn the precincts of a church or T^ithout it. 

aV. All actions, and pleas of debts, though never so solemn 
in the circimistances of the contract, shall be tried in the King's 
Gniits. 

XVI. The sons of copy-holders arc not to be ordained with^ 
out the consent of the lord of the manor where they were bom. 

Such were the articles of the constitutions of C/tfr^wi/oii, against 
the greatest part of which the pope protested. They ^vere signed 
by toe English clergy and also by Becket. The latter, how- 
ever, repented of what he had done, and, retiring from court» 
suspended himself from his office in the church for about forty 
daySytlll he received absolution from Alexander III. wh6 
was then at Sens, His aversion to these articles manifested itself 
by an open rebellion against his sovereign, in which he disco- 
vered hutrue character, as a most daring, turbulent, vindictive, 
and arrogant priest, whose ministry was solely employed In ex- 
tending tne despotic dominion of /?o/wr, and whose fixed purpose 
was to aggrandize the church uf»on the ruins of i\it siarc. See 
CoLUER^S Ecclesiastical Uiuory\ vol. i. xir ccr.lury. RapW 
TaOYRAS, in the reign of Henry II. 
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CBN T.The consequences of this inflexible resistaaciQ 
F a1lt 11 ^^^ fatal to the haughty prelate, for he was, soon 
after his return into England^ assassinated before 
the idtar, while be was at vespers in his cathe^ 
draly by four persons, wbio certainly did not com» 
mit this act of violence without the king's know« 
ledge and connivance [tj. This event produced 

wacin 

S3P [/] Tlttf asieition is, mour opinicxi, by xnuch too 8tit>ng. 
It can only l>e founded ii^on certain iuduciect and passionate q^* 
pressions, which the intplcnLoie insolence and freneuc ob&tinacj 
of ££Ck£T drew from Hknry in an unguaided moment, when^ 
after having received new affronts, notwithstanding the lecoii^ 
ciliatMMi he had effected with so noch trouble and condesoentiot^ 
he expressed himself to this purpose : jim 1 aoi unbaf^j^ /^«/i 
Aifiongtln: numbers^ who are attached tomyinieresis^ and impJoy^ 
td in my jervice^ there is nope fusuued oj spirit enough to Tcjeni 
she affronts which I am coostMntly receiving Jrom a miseritM 
ff if St ? Hiese words, indeed, were not pronounced in vaiik 
Four gentlemen of the coust, whose names were F//9 Vn^^ 
Tracy y. Briiton, and MorvfOe^ murdered h£CK£T in his chap^ 
and thus performed, in a licentious ^nd criminal nuamier, an 
action which the laws might have commanded with justice. But 
It is extremely remarkable, that, after the murder, the assasans 
were afraid they had gone too fiir, and djurst not return to the 
king^s court, which was then in Normandy i but retired, at fixst^' 
to' Knareshoroftgh in20/i/i6ir^,which behmgtti to Mot vi/Je^ from 
whence they repaired to Rome for absolution, and being admit- 
ted to penance by Alexander III. were sent, by the orderf 
of that pontif, to Jerusalem, and passed the remainder of their 
lives upon the Biack Mountain in the severest acts of austeiity 
and mortification. All this does Bot look as if the king had bem 
deliberately concerned in this murder, or had been eiipiessly con-}' 
sented to iL On the contrary, various circumstances concur ta 
prove that Henry was entirely innocent of this murder. Mr 
ximiK mentions particularly one, which is worthy of notice. 
The king, suspecting the design of the four gentlemen above 
^bentioned, by some menacing expsessions they had droptf 
^ disfiatched (saya Mr Hume) a messenger after them, charg-t 
*^ ingthem to attempt nothing against the person of theprimattr- 
'* But these orders came too late.'' See liis History ofEngianiy 
voL i. p. 294. Ravin Thoyras, History of England; CoL* 
IiIER's 'Ecclesiastical History of England ^ vol. i. p. 370. The 
authors which Dr Mosheim refers to for an account of thia' 
matter are as follow : Guiliel. Stephanid*, Historic 
Tboma Catauariensis m Sf arks Scriptores rerum Jlnglicarum^- 

pttblidied'' 
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iftrtfiin debates between the king of England mdc b n i& 
the Roman pontif, who gained his point so £ir asp^^ n^ 
.to make the suppliant monarch undei^^ a severe ' m '* 
course of penance in order to expiate a crime of 
which he was considered as the principal pro« 
mot^r, while the murdered prelate was solemnlj 
enrolled in the highest rank of saints and martyrs 
10 the year 1173 [u]. 

XllL It was not only by force of arms, butAkzuider 
also by uninterrupted efforts of dexterity and ar^ "^^^JT" 
ti&ce, by wise councils and prudent .laws, that prndenc 
Au&XANDKR III* maintained the pretended rights ^^|^^^ 
pf the church, and extended the authority of the priTikgei 
Roman pontifs. For, in the third council of the ^^ ^^ 
Lateran, held at Ram^^ A. D. 11 79* the follow- to otcDd 
ijag deci^ees,.among many others upon different^^j^^ 
subjects,, were passed by his advice and authority.: *"™*^* 
M^ That in order to put an end to the confusion 
and dissensKHis which so often accompanied the 
election of the Roman pontifs, the right of elec- 
tion sbpuld not only be vested in the cardinals 
alone, but also that the person, in whose favour 
two- thirds of the college of cardmals voted, 
should be considered as the Ia«<7ful and duly elected 
pontif. This law is still in force ; it was there- 
fore from the time of Aucxanper that the 
election of the pope acquired that form which it 
still detains, and by which not only the people^ 
but also the Roman clergy, are excluded enrirely 
ftqim all share in the honour of conferring that 

important; 

• * 

in folio at London in the year I723r— Cbrisf. Lu» 

Uoia HvUaThomaCantQur, — EpisioutjiiexanJri'Ul^Lu' " | 

imciMlL Hg/inciU. in hue caura ex M$S. VshcanQf Brux* 
«tfff.l6d2. 2 VoL 4tO,«— NaTAJUS ALEXANDERf Seltct, HUtor. 
Recks. Capitih. Sac. xii. Disi. x. p. 833.^Thoma Staple* 
TiK>xi Trtx Tboour^ seu res gesta Tbonut Ap^stalu S. Tiomat 
CmrtaariemiiSfet Thoma Mori^ Co/on. 1612. in 8vo, a 

V In] Bdulat, Ifiuor, Academ. Paris, torn, iu p. 328. ct Dt 
fyieFtsvtf^u^y:!^^ S^^-i^W- Cquonia, Hisioire Listerciire de /f 
V4ikdt.S^n^ torn. ii. p. 249. 
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^ * N T. important dignity. 2rf/f, A spiritual war was de- 
p A R T ii.clarod against Heretics, whose numbers increasing 
considerably about this time, created much dis^ 
turbance in the church in general, and infested, 
in a more particular manner, several provinces in 
France^ which groaned under the fatal dissensions 
that accompanied the propagation of their errom 
[w]. ^dly^ The right of recommending and nomi- 
nating td the saintly order was also taken away 
from couticils and bishops^ and canonization was 
ranked among the greater and more importofA 
cause4^ the cognizance of which belonged to the 
pontif alone [x]. ' To all this we must not forget 
to add,' that the power of erecting new kingdomsi, 
which had been claimed by the ponti£i from the 
time of Gregory VIL was not only assumed, but 
also exercised by Alexander in a remarkable in-> 
stance ; for, in the year 1179, he conferred the 
title of king, with the ensigns of royalty, upon 
Alphonso I. duke of Portugal^ who, under the 
pontificate of Lucius II. had rendered his pro-^ 
vince tributary to the Roman see [y\ 

XIV. 

[w] See Natalis Alexakdek, Seieei. Histor, EccUi^ 
Ca^, Sac, xii. Diss, ixu p. 819. where he treats particularlj 
concerning this council.«-"See also torn. vi. part 11. Conciiiorum 
Harduiki, p. 167 1. 

ft^ Dr MosHEiM, as also Spakheim and Fleury, call 
this the 3d council of Lateran, whereas other historians mei^ 
tion oght preceding councils held in the Lateran, vin. Thow 
of the 3reart 649, ^4, 1 105, 1112, 1116, J123, 1139, 1167, 
Our author has also attributed to this council of 1 179, decrees 
that probably belong to a later period. 

[«] See what has been observed already, under the xth cen- 
tury, concerning the election of the popes, and the canoni^atiou 
of saints. 

[y\ Baronius, Anna!, ad A, 11 79. — Iknocentii III/ 
Epistolte Lib, ep. xlix. p. 54. torn. i. cd. Baittzian. 

95* Aj.phonso had been declared, by his victorious army, 
king of Portugal, in the year 1 136, in the midst of the glorious 
exploits he had performed in the war against the Moors ; so 
that Alex.vndek 111. did no more than confirm this title by 
an arrogant bull, in which be treats that exccUcTit prince as hi* 
rassaL 



•on. 
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XIV. Upon the death of Alexander, Ubald,c e m t. 
bishop of Oxtia^ otherwise known by the name of xn. 
Lucius III. was raised to the pontificate, A. D. ^ * ^ * 
1181, by the suffirages of the cardinals alone, in^jj 
consequence of the law mentioned in the preced- 
ing section. The administration of this new pon- 
tit was embittered by violent tumults and sedi- 
tions ; for he Ws twice driven out of the city by 
the, Roiftans, who could not bear a pope that was 
elected in opposition to the ancient custom, with- 
out the knowledge and consent of the clergy and 
the people. In the midst of these troubles he 
died at Verona in the year 1 1 85, and was suc- 
ceeded by Hubert Crivelli, bishop ofMUan^ 
who assumed the title of Urban 111. and with- 
out' having transacted any thing worthy of men- 
tion during his short pontificate, died of grief in 
the year 11 87, upon hearing that Sal adin had 
made himself master oi Jerusalem. The pontifi- 
cate of his successor Albert [z], whose papal 
denomination was Gregory VUI. exhibited still 
a more striking instance of the fragility of human 
grandeur ; for this pontif yielded to fate about 
two months after his elevation. He was succeed- 
ed by Paul, bishop of Prenesle^ who filled the 
papal chair above three years under the title of 
Clement IIL and departed this life, A. D. 11 91, 
without having distinguished his ghostly reign by 
any memorable atchievement, if we except his 
zeal for draining Europe of its treasures and in-^ 
habitants by the publication of new crusades^ 
Gelatine III. la\ makes a more shining figure ia 
history than the pontifs we have been now men- 
tioning; for he thundered his excommunication-* 
against the emperor JIenry VI. and Leopold, 

duke 

£is] This prelate, before his elevation to the papacy, was bi- 
tbop of Btnevento^ and chancellor of the Roman church. 
' [tf] Whose name wu jiYACiNXHi a o^Uve of Romif and a 
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c E N T. duke oiAiutria^ on account of their.having sei^d 
p A^^ TL ^^^ imprisoned Richard L king of England^ d$ 
he was returning from the Holy Land } he also 
subjected to the same malediction. Alphonso X« 
king of Gallicia and Leon^ on account of an in- 
cestuous marriage into which that prince had 
entered, and commanded Philip Augustus^ 
king of FYance^ to re-admit to the conjugal state 
and honours Ingelburg his queen, whom he had 
divorced for reasons unknown; though this order,, 
indeed, produced but little effect \bl. But the 
most illustrious and resolute pontif, that fillcMl' 
the papal chair during this century, and whose 
exploits made the greatest noise in Europe^ was 
LoTHARius, count of Se^nif cardinal deacon, 
otherwise known by the name of Innocent IIL 
The arduous undertakings and bold atchieve- 
ments of this eminent ponrif, who was placed at 
the head of the church in the year 1198, belong 
to the history of the following century* 

XV, If, from the series of pontifs that ruled 
the church in this century, w^ descend^ to the 
other ecclesiastical orders, such as the bishops, 
priests, and deacons, the most disagreeable objects 
will be exhibited to our view. The unanimous 
voice of the historians of this age, as well as the 
laws and decrees of synods and councils, declare 
loudly the gross ignorance, the odious frauds, and 
the fbgitious crimes, that reigned among the dif- 
ferent ranks and orders of the clergy now men- 
tioned. It is not therefore at all surprising, that 
the monks, whose rules of discipline obliged them 
to a regular method of living, and placed tbem out 
of the way of many temptations to licentiousness, 
and occasions of sinning to which the episcopal 

and 

BJT l^b"] It Vas in consequence of the vigorous and terrible 
pnaceedings of Innocent 111. that the re-union between Philit 
and Ingelburg was acomplished. See Z* Hisioir§ dt Fraue^^ 
pmr P Abbi Velly, torn. ni. p. 367, 368, 369. 
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ind.jsacerdotal orders weie exposed, were held in c e n t 
higher esteem than they were. The reign of p ^^"' n, . 
corruption became^ however, so general, that it 
reached^at last eyenthexonvents) and the monks, 
who were gaining with the most ardent efforts 
the summit of ecclesiastical power and authority, - 
and who beheld both the secular clerks and the • 
regular canons with aversion and contempt [r], • 
began, in many places, to degenerate from that : 
sanctity of manners, and that exact obedience to 
their rules of discipline, by wbich they had been 
formerly distinguished, and to exhibit to the peo- 
ple scandalous examples of immorality and vice 
[d]. The Benedictines of C/i(fw/, who undoubtedly • 
surpassed, in regularity of conduct and purity of 
manners, all the monastic orders who hved under 
their rule, maintained their integrity for a long 
time, amidst the general decay of piety and vir- 
tue. They were, however, at length carried 
away with the torrent; seduced by the exam- 
ple of their abbot Pontius, and corrupted by the 
treasures that were poured daily into their con- 
vent by the liberality of the opulent and pious^ 
they fell from their primitive austerity, and, fol- 
lowing the dissolute examples of the other Bene- 
dictines, tbey gave themselves up to pleasure^ and 
dvKh carelessly [e]. Several of the succeeding ; 
abbots endeavoured to remedy this disorder, and 
VoL.UI. F to 

• ■* - ^ 

[c] See RuPERTl EpUtola m Martene Tbesanr. An^cH, ; 
torn, L p. ^l. This writer prefers the moxilws bciore die 

[rf] Sec B%:rnaRJ>. Consideration, ad Eugefitvm, lib. ill. 
cap, hr.^See also the S/ncuium Stuiiorom^ or Bruneliui , a Pccm , 
<^oaipo9e(Lb>C. .KiOU WirEKER, an English bsird of no iDcati . . 
Ycpilljttjpn, Tvlio lived about the middle of the xiilh cenlury. 
In tlus Poem, of which several editions have been published, 
tKe <Ufferent orders of monks arc severely censured j the Catr, 
ihujjtos Jilbniliavc ci:aped Vh'e keen and virulent siilirc of thi^ 
'WTitcr. 

[rfl^AfAk; Sivii. 8. F 
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c E N T. to recover the declining reputation of their con — 
p Tt u ^^^^ > ^^^ their efforts were much less successful 
' — ^ — than they expected, nor could the monks oiClug — 

ni ever be brought back to their primitive sancti — 

ty and virtue [/]. 
The pro- XVI. The Cistertian Order ^ which was mucti 

luuTof thc^"^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ monks oiClugni^ both with respect 
ci&tcrtiao to the antiquity of their institution, and the pos- 
^^^^' sessions and revenues of their convent, surpassed 
them far in the external regularity of their lives 
and manners, and in a certain striking air of in- 
nocence and sanctity, which they still retained, 
and which the others had almost entirely lost. 
Hence they acquired that High degree of reputa- 
tion and authority, which the order of Clugni had 
formerly enjoyed, and increased daily in number, 
credit, and opulence. The famous St Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaly whose influence throughout all 
Europe was incredible, whose word was a law, 
and whose counsels were regarded by kings and 
princes as so many orders to which the most re- 
spectful obedience was due ; this eminent eccle- 
siastic was the person who contributed most to 
enrich and aggrandize the Christian Order. 
Hence he is justly considered as the second pa- 
rent and founder of that Order ; and hence the 
Cistertians, not only in France^ but also in Ger^ 
many and other countries, \\*ere distinguished by 
the title of Bernardin monks [^]. A hundred and 
sixty religious communities derive their origin, 
or their rules of discipline, from this illustrious 
abbot, and he left, at his death, seven hundred 
monks in the monastery oiClairval. The church 

abounded 

[/J Sec Martene, Amplusima CoIIectio Monumentor. Ve^ 
ter, torn. ix. p. 1 119. 

^ [^] Sec Jo. Mabillon, j^nnaL Ord. Benedict, torn. vi. p»- 
siin, in vita S: Bcrnardi^ which he has prefixed to his edition of 
the works of that saint. — See also Anckli Manrii^U£S, ^/t- 
natcs CifUrcienu'Sy torn. ii. and iii. 
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abounded with bishops and archbishops that had cent. 
been formed and prepared for the ministry by his p ^ ^ :^ ij^ 
instructions, and he counted also, among the' - v ' 
number of his disciples, Eugenius III. one of 
the best and wisest of the Roman pontifs. 

XVII. The growing prosperity of the Cistertian J^o\m\c$ 
Order excited the envy and jealousy of the monks ^^nJ^e 
oiClugni^ and, after several dissensions of less cir»tcrtian* 
consequence, produced at length an open rup- ^^^,^,®^£ 
ture, a declared war between these two opulent ciugni. 
and powerful monasteries. They both followed 
the rule of St Benedict, though they differed in 
their habit, and in certain laws, which the Cister- 
tians more especially had added to that rule. 
The monks of Ciugni accused the Cistertians of 
affecting an extravagant austerity in their man- 
ners and discipline ; while the Cistertians, on the 
other hand, charged them, and that upon very 
good grounds, with having degenerated from 
their former sanctity, and regularity of conduct: 
St Bernard, who was the oracle and protector 
of the Cistertians, wrote, in the year 1127, an 
Apology for liis own conduct in relation to the 
•division that subsisted between the two convents, 
and inveighed with a just, though decent, severity 
against the vices that corrupted the monks oi 
Ciugni [J}]. This charge was answered, though 

with 

8S* [i6] This apology, as it is called, of St Ber?;ard is wt 11 
worth the attention of the curious reader, as it exhibits a true 
iDid lively picture of monastic opulence and luxury, and Mie^.si 
how the religious orders in general lived in this century. I he 
£uiious abbot, in this performance, accuses th^ munl;> of Clii^^ 
m' of luxury and intemperance at their tabJe, of supcriluiiy 
and magnificence in their dress, their beu-chumocrs, thrir furiu- 
ture, equipage, and buildings. He poliitt out the pri;lc and < 

vanity of the abbots, who looked much more like the >^ovcmors 
of provinces, than the spiritual fathers of InmiMe and holy com- 
munities, whose original profession it "war^, to ]'e cuclHc^l :in6. 
dead to the interests and pleasures, the pv)niv-; niul va.ilucs cf p 
|»rescnt world. He declares with a ^mous ccactn, i:::it 1 ; 

F % knew 
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c E til T. with uncommon moderation and candour, by 

p ^^ i* , I Peter Mauricius, abbot oi Clugni ; and hence 

^ V it occasioned a controversy in form, which spread 

from day to day its baneful influence, and excited 

disturbances in several provinces of Europe [/]. 

It was, however, followed with a much more 

vehement and bitter contest concerning an ex- 

^ emption from the payment of tythes, granted 

among other privileges atid immunities to the 

Cistertians, A. D. 1132, by Innocent U. A 

considerable part of the lands which the Cister- 

tians possessed, and to which the pontif granted 

this exemption, were subject to the monks of 

Clugni^ who suffered consequently by this act of 

liberality, and disputed thfe matter, not only with 

the Cistertians, but with the Pope himself. This 

keen dispute was, in some measure, terminated 

in the year 1155, but in what manner, or upon 

what conditions, is more than is come to out 

knowledge [k], 

Uvc% and XIII. The regular canons:, who were erected 

Se'canont. ^^^^ a fixed aAd permanent order in the preceding 

century, employed their time in a much more 

useful and exemplary manner than the monastic 

drones, 

knew several abbots, each of whom had more than sixty horses 
in his stable, and such a prodigious variety of wines in his cel- 
lar, that it was scarcely possible to taste the half of them at ai 
single entertainment. See Fletiry, Hist, Ecclesiastiqut^ liv. 
Ixxvii. torn. xiv. p. 351. edit. BruxeUes 

[t] See S. Bernardi Afiologia in Oper, torn. i. p. 523 — 533.'- 
Tlic Apology of Peter, abbot of Clugni^ sumamed the venerm^ 
/'//>, which is published among his Epistles^ lib. ii. ep. 28. in the 
Biblio:beca Clumacensif^ torn. i. p. 657—695. See also the 
DialogUT inter Cluniacenxem et Chterciensem, published by 
Martene, in his Thesaur, Anecdot. tom. v. p. 1373 — 1613. 
Compare with till these Mabillon, AnnaL Benedict, tom. vi. 
p. 80. and Manriquez, Annal, Cisterc. tom. i. p. 28. 

[i^] See AngeLtI Makriquez, AnnoL Cisterciensesj tom. i. 
p. 232. — Mabiixok, AnnaL Benedict, tom. vi. p. 212. 479. &c 
Pra:fat. ad Op.-ra S. Bernardi, Jo. DE Lankes, Histoire da Pon* 
tijicct, d" Innocent II. p. 68 — 79. — Jo. Nlc. Hertii Z)f>/. de 
^^i'tnptione Cis,€rc ^ decimit. 
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drones, who passed their day in luxury and sloth, cent. 

Jvl 1. 

Paet U. 



They kept public schools for the instruction of ^'^• 



youth, and exercised a variety of ecclesiastical 
functions, which rendered them extremely useful 
to the church [/]. Hence they rose daily in ere* 
dit and reputation, received many rich and noble 
donations from several persons, whose opulence 
and piety rendered them able and willing to dis- 
tinguish merit, and were also often put in pos- 
session of the revenues of the monks, whose 
dissolute lives occasioned, from time to time, the 
suppression of their convents. This, as might 
well be expected, inflamed the rage of the mo- 
nastic orders against the regular canons, whom 
they attacked with the greatest fury, and loaded 
with the bitterest invectives. The canons, in 
their turn, were far from being backward in ma- 
king reprisals ; they exclaimed, on the con- 
trary, against the monks with the utmost vehe- 
mence; enumerated their vices both in their dis- 
courses and in their writings, and insisted upon 
their being confined to their monasteries, se- 
questered froTn human society, a.nd excluded from 
all ecclesiastical honours and functions. Hence 
arose a long and warm contest between the monks 
and canons concerning pre-eminence in which 
both parties carried their pretensions too high, 
and exceeded the bounds of decency and mo- 
deration [;/2]. The champions, who espoused the 
interest of the monks, were the famous Peter 
Abelard, Hugh of Amiens, Rupert of Duytz ; 
while the cause of the canons was defended by 
ParLiP Harvengius, a learned abbot, and se- 
veral other men of genius and abilities [«]. The 

effects 

L' ] Sec the Hisioire Uiterairt de la Trance, torn. ix. p. ill. 
. t*"] s>ce Lambkrti Epistola in Martenk, Tb$saur» /ine- 
Jot. torn, i. p. 329. 

£«] Abelardi Opera, ^, 228. Paris, 1616,111410. — Mar-. 
TEKE, Thcsaur. Anecdot. torn* v. p. 970 — 975. 1614. et /im- 

F 3 plijnmm 
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c E N T. effects and remains of this ancient controversy are 
p A^" II. y^^ visible in our times. , 

y ■> XIX. A new society of religious Benedictines 
wIdc°orI ^rose about the commencement of this century, 
dcri. whose principal monastery was erected in a barren 
and solitary place, called Fontevraud^ between 
Angers and Tours ^ from whence the order derived 
it)5 name. Robert of ArbriselleSy its founder, who. 
had been first an hermit, and afterwards a monk, 
prescribed to his religious of both sexes, the rule 
of St Benedict, amplified, however, by the 
addition of several new laws, which were ex- 
tremely singular and excessively severe. Among 
other singularities that distinguished this institu- 
tion, one was, that the several monasteries which 
Robert had built, within one and the same in- 
closure, for his monks and nuns, were all sub- 
jected to the authority and government of one 
abbess; in justification of which measure, the 
example of Christ was alleged, who recom- 
mended' St John to the Virgin Mary, and im- 
posed it as an order upon that beloved disciple, to 
be obedient to her as to his own mother [o]. 
This new order, like all other novelties of that 
kind, gained immediately a high degree of credit; 
the singularity of its discipline, its form, and its 
laws, engaged multitudes to embrace it, and thus 

the 

piusima tjusdtm Collection torn. ix. p. 971. 972. — Phil. Har- 
VENGll Opera, p. 385. Duaci 1621, in folio. 

[0] See the Works of Abelard, p. 48. whose testimony in 
this matter is confirmed by the present state and constitution of 
this famous order ^ though Mabillon, from an excessive par-* 
tiality in favour of the Benedictines, has endeavoured to dimi- 
nish its credit in his AnnaL Benedict, tom. v. p. 423. For an 
account of Robert and his order, see the Acta Sanctor, torn. 
ili. Februar, p. 593. — Dion. Sammartiiani Gallia Cbruti- 
ana^ tom. ii. p. 1311.— Bayle's Dictionary, at the article 
FoNTEVHAUD. — Hei.TOT. Hist, des Ordres^ tom. vi. p. 83. 
— The present state of this monastery is described by MoLEOK, 
in his Voyages Liturgi^ues, p. 108. and by IVL\rt£ne, in hi$ 
Voyage Litteraire de deux Benedictinsy part II. p. i. ''' 
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the labours of its founder were crowned with re-C e n t. 
markable success, [ti* But the association of p ^ .^ ^ 11. 
vigorous monks and tender virgins, in the same ' ' v ■> 
community, was an imprudent measure, and 
could not but be attended with many inconveni- 
ences. However that be, Robert continued 
his pious labours, and the odour of his sanctity 
perfumed all the places where he exercised his 
ministry.] He was, indeed, suspected by some, 
of too great an intimacy with his female disciples; 
and it was rumoured about, that in order to try 
his virtue, by opposing it to the strongest tempta- 
tions, he exposed it to an inevitable defeat by the 
manner in which he conversed with these holy 
virgins. It was even said, that their commerce 
was softened by something more tender than di- 
vine love ; against which charge, his disciples 
have used their most zealous endeavours to de- 
fend their master [/>J. 

XX. NoRBERT, a German nobleman, whoTi»cordct 
went into holy orders, arid was afterwards arch- 
bishop of Magdebourg^ employed his most zealous 
efforts to restore to its primitive severity the dis- 

F 4 cipline 

[^] Sec the letters of Geoffry, abbot of VenJSme, and of 
Marbod, bishop of Rennes^ in which Robert is accused of 
lying in the sattic bed with the nuns. How the gruve abbot 
was defended against this accusation by the members ot his or- 
der may be seen in Mainferme's Clypeus Nascentu Ordinis 
Tontebraldensis^ published in 8vo at Paris^ in the year J6.S4 •, 
and also by another production of the same author, entitled Dis' 
lertationes in Epistoiam contra Robert urn tie Arbrissello, iialnu* 
riij 1682, in 8vo. Batle's account of this famous abbot, in 
which there is such au admirable mixture of wit, sense, and ma- 
lice, has been also attacked by several writers : see, among o- 
thers, the Dissertation /Ipologetiquc pour le bienhieureux Robert 
d* Arbriselles sur ce qu^en a dit AL Bay/e^ Anvers 170 1, in 8vo. 
— Mabiu^on, Annal, torn. v. et vi. p. 9, 10. 

ft!?* In the year 1177, some nuns of this order were brought 
into England^ at ths desire of >1knry HI. who gave them the 
inonastery of Ambresbury in Wiltshire, They had two other 
houses here •, the one at Eton^ the other at Wesfwood^ in Wor* 
€€ttenbire. 
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CENT, cipline of the regular canons^ which was extreme- 
FAR ' \\}y relaxed in some places, and almost totally abo- 
lished in others. This eminent reformer founded, 
in the year 1121, the Order of Premontre in PU 
cardy^ whose fame spread throughout Europe with' 
an amazing rapidity, and whose opulence, in a 
short space of time, became excessive and enor- 
mous [y], in consequence of the high esteem 
which the monks of this community had acquired 
by the gravity of their manners, and their assi- 
duous application to the liberal arts and sciences. 
But their overgrown prosperity was the source of 
their ruin ; it soon diminished their zeal for the 
exercises of devotion, extinguished their thirst 
after useful knowledge, and thus, step by step, 
plunged them, at length; into all sorts of vices. 
The rule which they followed was that of St 
AuGUSTiN, with some slight alterations, and an 
addition of certain severe laws, whose authority, 
however, did not long survive their austere 
founder [r], 

' . XXI. About 

B^ [q] The religious of this order were at first so poor, 
that they had nothing they could call their own, but a siilgle ass;; 
which serred to carry the wood they cut down every morning, 
and sent to Laon in order to purchase bread. But in a short time 
they received so many donations, and built so many monasteries, 
that, thirty years after the foundation of this Order, they had 
above an hundred abbies in Prance and Germany', In process of 
time, the Order increased so prodigiously, that it had monaste- 
ries in all parts of Coristendom^ amounting to 1000 abbies, 300 
provostships, a vast number of priories, and 500 nuimeries. 
But this number b now greatly dinunished. Besides what thej 
lost in Protestant countries, of sixty-five abbeys, that they had 
in Italy ^ there is not one now remaining. 

[r] Se^ HEtYOT, //if/, des Ordres^ torn. ii. p. 156.— 
Chry^ost. Van der Sterie, Vua S. NcrbertiPramonstraten- 
sium Ptf/rwrfAiT, published in 8vo, at jin twerp in 1656.—L0UI8 
Hughes, Vie de S. Norbert^ Luxemb, 1 704, in 410. — Add to 
these, notwithstanding his partiality, Jo. Launois, Inquisit, in 
Friviiegia Ordin, Pramonstrat. cap. i, ii. Oper, torn. iii. partj 
I. p. 448. For an account of the present state of the Order 
of Premontre^ see Martene's Voyage Liiteraire de deux Be* 
nedictins. torn. ii. p. CO. 
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XXI. About the middle of this century, a c ? NT. 
certain Calabrian, whose name was Berthold, p ^^"^ ^^ 
set out with a few companions for mount CarmeU 
and, upon the very spot where the prophet Elias 
is said to have disappeared, built^ an humble cot- 
tage, with an adjoining chapel, in which he led a 
life of solitude, austerity, and labour. This little 
colony subsisted, and the places of those that diM 
\vere more than filled by new-comers ; so that it 
was, at length [x], erected into a monastic com- 
munity by Albert, patriarch oi Jerusalem. Thi| 
austere prelate drew up a rule of discipline for 
the new monks, which was afterwards confirmed 
\>y the authority of the Roman pontifs, who mo- 
dified and altered it in several respects, and, 
among other corrections, mitigated its excessive 
rigour and severity [rj. Such was the origin of 
the famous Order of Carmelites^ or, as they are 
commonly called, of the Order of our Lady oj 
Mount Carmel^ which was afterwards transplanted 
from Syria into Europe, and obtained the prin- 
cipal rank among the mendicant or begging 
orders. It its true, the Carmehtes reject, with 

the 

B5* The PnemonstratenieSy or monks of Premontre^ vulgarly 
called White Canons^ came first into England^ A. D. 1146. 
Their first monastery, called New House ^ was built in Lincoln^ 
shire^ by Peter de Sauiia, and dedicated to St MartiaL In the 
rdgn of Edward I. the Order in question had twenty-seven 
monasteries in England, 

[/] In the year 1205. 

[/] I have here principally followed Dan. Papebroch, an 
accurate writer, and one who is always careful to produce sufR- 
dent testimonies of the truth of his narrations, see the ^cta 
Sanctor. Antwerp, Mense /lpr\i, torn. iii. p. 774. — 802. It is 
well known, that an accusation was brought against this learned 
Jesuit, before the tribunal of the Roman pontif, by the Carmelites, 
on account of his having called in question the dignity and high 
antiqiuty of their Older. We have in Helyot's Uist^ dts Or* 
dres^ torn. i. p. 282. an account of this long and tedious con- 
test, which was so far determined, or at least suspended, in the 
year 1698, by Innocent XII, that silence was imposed upon 
tile contending parties. 
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c £ N T.the highest indignation, an origin so recent 'and 
p A » T H. obscure, and affirm to this very day, that the 
prophet Elias was the parent and founder of 
their ancient community [u]. Very few, how- 
ever, have been engaged to adopt this fabulous 
and chimerical account of their establishment, ex- 
cept the members of the order, and many Roman 
catholic writers have treated their pretensions to 
such a remote antiquity with the utmost con- 
tempt [w]. [s5* And, scarcely, indeed, can any 
thing be more ridiculous rhan the circumstantial 
narrations of the occasion, origin, founder, and 
revolutions of this famous order, which we find 
in several ecclesiastical authors, whose zeal for 
this fraternity has rendered them capable of 
adopting, without reluctance, or, at least, of re- 
citing without shame, the most puerile and glaring 
absurdities. They tell us, that Elias was in- 
troduced into the state of monachism by the mi- 
nistry of angels ; that his first disciples were 
Jonah, Micah, and also Obadiah, whose wife, 
in order to get rid of an importunate crowd of 
lovers, who fluttered about her at the court of 
Ahab, after the departure of her husband, bound 
herself by a vow of chastity, received the veil 
from the hands oi father Elias, and thus became 
the first abbess of the Carmelite Order. They 
enter into a vast detail of all the circumstances 
that relate to the rules of discipline which were 
drawn up for this community, the habit which 

distinguished 

[irl The most concise and accurate of all^ the Carmelite wri* 
tcrs, who have treated this matter, is Thomas Aquinas, m 
French monk, in his Disiertatio Hist or, TbeoL in qua Patriar" 
chus Ordinis Carmelttarum Prophet te Rlia vindicaiur ^ published 
in 8vo at Paris y in the year 1632. The modern writers who 
liavc maintained the cause of the Carmelites against Pape- 
BROCH, are extremely prolix and tiresome. 

fii?] See Hardhint Opera Postbum, p. 641. — Labat, Voy^ 
age en Espagne et Itaiie^ torn. ili. p. 87. — CouRAYER, Enamen 
des drfauti Theologiques, torn. i. p. 455. 
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distinguished its members, and the various alter- cent. 
ations which were introduced into their rule ofpj^^^'n. 
discipline in process of time. They observe, that, 
among other marks which were used to distin- 
guish the Carmelites from the seculars, the tonsure 
\ras one ; that this mark of distinction exposed 
them, indeed, to the mockeries of a profane mul- 
titude; and that this furnishes the true explica- 
tion of the terms bald bead^ which the children 
addressed, by way of reproach, to Elishah as he 
was on his way to Carmel [x]. They tell us, 
moreover, that Pythagoras was a member of this 
ancient order ; that he drew all his wisdom from 
mount Carmel^ and had several conversations 
with the prophet Daniel at Babylon^ upon the 
subject of the Trinity. Nay, they go still 
farther into the region of fable, and assert, that 
thfe Virgin Mary, and Jesus himself, assumed the 
habit and profession of Carmelites; and they load 
this fiction with a heap of absurd circumstances, 
which it is impossible to read without the highest 
astonishment |j].] 

xxn. 

[x] See 2 Kings ii. 23. 

B5* f jf] For an ample account of all the absurd inventions 
here hinted at, sec a very remarkable work entitled, '* Ordrks 
** MoKASTii^uES, Histoire extraite de tous les Auteurs qui ont 
** conserve ^ la Postorite ce qu'il y a de plus curieux dans 
** chaque ordre, enrichie d'un tres grand nombre de pas- 
** sages des m^mes Auteurs j pour servir de demonstration 
** que ce qu'on y avance est egalcment veritable et cu- 
** rieux." This work, which was first printed at Paris hi 
1751, under the title oi Beriln, and which was suppressed al- 
most as soon as it t«ppeared, is written with great wit, eloquence, 
and learning ^ and all the narrations it contains are confirmed 
by citations from the most eminent authors who have given ac- 
counts of the religious orders. The author's design seems to 
have been to expose the monks of every denomination to the 
laughter of his readers j and it is very remarkable, that, in the 
execution of his purpose, he has drawTi his materials from the 
gravest authors, and from the most zealous defenders of monu- 
chism. If he has embellished his subject^ it is by tlie vivacity of 
his manner, and the witty elegance of his style, and not by lay- 
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CENT. XXII. To this brief account of the religious 
p ^%\ iL oJ^ders, it will not be amiss to add a list of the 
^— -V — ^ principal Greek and Latin writers that flourished 
^JJI^ ^^*in this century. The most eminent among the 
Greeks were those that follow : 

■ 

Philippus Solitarius, whose Dioptra^ or con- 
troversy between the soul and the body, is suffi- 
ciently known ; 

EusTRATius, who maintained the cause of the 
Greek church agamst the Latins with great learn- 
ing 2nd spirit, and who wrote commentaries on 
certain books of Aristotle ; 

EuTHYMius Zjgabenus, who, by his Antibereti^ 
col Panoply^ together with his commentaries up- 
on several parts of the sacred writings, has ac- 
quired a placQ among the principal authors of 
this century \z\ ; 

Johannes Zonaras , whose Annals, together 
with several other productions of his learned pen, 
are still extant ; 

Michael Glycas, who also applied himself to 
historical composition, as well as to other branches 
of learning [a] ; 

CoNSTANTius Harmenopulus, whosc Com- 
mentaries on the civil and canon laws are deser- 
vedly esteemed ; 

Andronicus 

ing to the charge of the monastic communities any practices 
which tlieir most serious historians omit or disavow. The aur 
thors of the Bibiiotheque des Sciences et ie Beaux Jirtt^ at the 
Hague^ have given several interesting extracts of this work in 
the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th volumes of that Literary Journal. 

0^ The Carmelites came into England in the year 1 240, 
and erected there a vast number of monasteries almost through 
the whole kingdom. See BroughTon^s Hisioricai Library^ 
vol. i. p. 208. 

[z] See Rich. Simon, Critique de la Bih/ioibeque des Am» 
leurs Fxcles. per M. Du Pin, torn. i. p. 318. 324. 

[tf] Other historians place Glycas in the fifteenth century. 
See Lam I Dissert alio de Glyca^ which is prefixed to the first vo- 
lume of his Delicice vivorum erudiiorum. 
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Andronicus Camaterus, who wrote withe e n t. 

xn. 
AET n. 
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great warmth and vehemence against the Latin p 



and Armenians ; 

EusTATHius, bishop of Tbessalonica^ the most 
learned of the Greeks in this century, and the 
celebrated commentator of the Iliad ; 

Theodorus Balsamon, who employed great 
diligence, erudition, and labour, in explaining 
and digesting the civil and ecclestiastical laws of 
the Greeks [4]. 

XXIII. The most eminent among the Latin J^^"^ 
writers were, 

Bernard, abbot of Clairval^ from whom the 
Cistertian monks, as has been already observed, 
derived the title of Bernardins ; a man who was 
not destitute of genius and taste^ and whose judg- 
ment, in many respects, was just and penetrating; 
but who, on the other hand,^ discovered in his 
conduct, many marks of superstition and weak- 
ness, and, what is still worse, concealed the 
lust of dominion under the mask of piety, and 
made no scruple of loading with false accusa- 
tions, such as had the misfortune to incur his dis- 
pleasure [c] ; 

Innocent UL bishop of Rome, whose epistles 
and other productions contribute to illustrate the 
religious sentiments, as also the discipline and 
morals, that prevailed in this century [d] j 

Anselm of Laon^ a man of a subtile genius 
and deeply versed in logical disquisition ; 

Abelard 

[&] See the BibH9ibeca Gnrca of Fabrigius. 

[c] The learned MabiulOk has given a splendid edition of 
the works of St fisRNARD, and has not only in his Preface 
made many excellent observations upon the life and history of 
this famous abbot, but has also subjoined to his Works, the ac- 
counts that have been given, by the ancient writers, of his life 
and actions. 

[d ] The Epistles of InnocektIII. were published at Parity 
in two large volumes in folio, by Baluzius, in the year 1682. 
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CENT. Abelard, the disciple of Anselm, and most 
Part ii.famous xti this century, on account- of the ele- 
gance of his wit, the extent of his erudition, the 
power of his rhetoric, and the bitterness of his 
unhappy fate [e] ; 

Geoffry of Vendome^ whose Epistles and Disser-- 
tations are yet extant ; 

Rupert of Duytz^ and the most eminent, per- 
haps, of all the expositors of the holy scriptures, 
who flourished among the Latins during this 
century, a man of a sound judgment and an ele- 
gant taste [/] ; 

Hugh of St l^tctor, a man distinguished by the 
fecundity of his genius, who treated in his writ- 
ings of all the branches of sacred and profane 
erudition that were known in his time, and who 
composed several dissertations that are not desti- 
tute of merit [g\ ; 

Richard of St Plctor^ who was at the head of 
the Mystics in this century, and whose treatise, 
entitled. The Mystical Ark^ which contains, as 
it were, the marrow of that kind of theology, was 
received with the greatest avidity, and applauded 
by the fanatics of the times [b] ; 

HONORIUS 

[e] Sec Bayle's Dictionary ^ at the articles Abela&D and 
Paraclet. — Gervais, Vie de Pierrt Abeillard^ Abbe de Ruys^ 
// de He/oisey published at Paris in two volumes 8vo, in the year 
J 7 28. The works of this famous and unfortimate monk were 
published at Paris in 16 16, in one volume 4to, by Franc. 
Amboisk. Another edition, much more ample, might be 
given, since there are a great number of the productions of 
Abelard that have never yet seen the light. 

[/J See Mabilix)N, Anna/, Bened, torn. vi. p. 19. 20. 42. 
144. 160. 261. 282. 296. who gives an ample account of Ru- 
pert, and of the disputes in w^hich he was involved. 

[^] See Gallia Christiana^ torn, vii. p, 661. The works of 
this learned man were published at Rouen, in three volumes in 
folio, in the year 1648. See for a farther account of him, 
Derlaxgii Dissert, de Hugoni a S. Victore, Helmstadt, *746» 
in 4to, and Martexe's Voyage Litter aire j torn. ii. p. 91. 92# 

[b'] Gallia Cbristianay torn. vii. p. 66^. 
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HoNORius of Auiun [/], no mean philosopher, C E n^t. 

xLJLJ* 

p A R T ir. 



and tolerably versed in theological learning ; ^"' 



Gratian, a learned monk, who reduced the 
canon law into a new and regular form, in his 
vast compilation of the decisions of the ancient 
and modern councils, the decretals of the pontifs, 
the capitularies of the kings oi France^ &c. ; 

William of RJbeiim^ the author of several 
productions, every way adapted to excite pious 
sentiments, and to contribute to the progress* of 
practical religion ; 

Peter Lombard, who was commonly called, 
in France, Master of the Sentences y because he had 
composed a work so entitled, which was a collec- 
tion of opinions and sentences relative to the 
various branches of theology, extracted from 
the Latin doctors, and reduced into a sort of 
system [k] ; 

GiLBERTUS PoRRETANus [/], a subtlc dialcc- 
tician, and a learned divine, who is, however, 
said to have adopted several erroneous sentiments 
concerning The Divine Essence ; The Incarnation ; 
and The Trinity [m] ; 

William of Auxerre, who acquired a consider- 
able reputation by his Theological System [«] ; 

Peter of Blois [c*], whose epistles and other 
productions may yet be read with profit ; 

John 

[f] Sucb is the place to which Honor lus is said to hare be- 
longed. But Le Boeuf proves him to have been a German, 
in hit Dissert, tur tHist. Francoise, torn. i. p. 254. 

[I] Gallia CbristianOy torn. vii. p. 68. 

[/! Gilbert, Da la Poiree, 

Its* [f»] He held, among other things, this tiilling and so- 
plustical proposition that the divine essence and attributes are 
^ot God ^ a proposition that was every \^ay proper to exercise 
"^he quibbling spirit of the scholastic writers. 

[«] Le Boeuf, Dissert^ sur la Somme Tbeolo^ique de GuiU 
Jaume d^ Auxerre, in Molat'x Continuation des Mvmoires d^ 
Hirtoire et de Literature, torn, ill, puit li. p. 317. 

[0] Pki^&US £L£:S£KSl!i« 
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CENT. J OHN of Salisbury^ a man of great learning and 
Pa^t' 11.^^^^^ genius, whose philosophical and theological 
knowledge was adorned with a lively wit aiid a 
flo\^ng eloquence, as appears in his Metalogicus^ 
and his book De nugis Curialium ; 
' Petrus Comestor, author oi An Abridgement 
of the Old and New Testament j which was used in 
the schook for the instruction of the youth, and 
called probably from thence, Historia Scbolastica. 
A more ample account of the names and cha- 
racters of the Latin writers may be found in those 
authors who have prdfessedly treated that branch 
of literature. 



CHAP. m. 

Concerning the Doctrine of the Christian cburcb in 

this century. 

chriiritnity I- \7t7^^^^ ^^ Consider the multitude of 
corrupted V V causes which united their influence in 
more.*" obscuring the lustre of genuine Christianity, and 
corrupting it by a profane mixture of the inven- 
tions of superstitious and designing men with its 
pure and sublime doctrines, it will appear 'sur* 
prising^ that the religion of Jesus was not totally 
extinguished. All orders contributed, though in 
different ways, to corrupt the native purity of 
true religion. The Roman pontifs led the way ; 
they would not suffer any doctrines that had the 
smallest tendency to diminish their despotic au- 
thority J but obliged the public teachers to inter- 
pret the precepts of Christianity in such a manner, 
as to render them subservient to the support of 
papal dominion and tyranny. This order was so 
much the more terrible, in that such as refused 
to comply with it, and to force the words of 

scripture 
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9cripture into si^ifications totally opposite to thec e n t ' 
intention of its divine author, such, in a word, as p ^\ w 
had the' courage to place the authority of thi ^— v*--2f 
gospel above that 6f the Roman pontifs, and to 
consider it as the supreihe rule of their conduct, 
were answered with the formidable arguments of 
fire and sword, and received death in the most 
cruel forms, as the fruit of their sincerity dnd re- 
solution. The priests and monks contributed, in 
their way, to disfigure the beautiful simplicity of 
religion ; ahd, finding it their interest to keep the 
people in the grossest ignorance and darkness, 
dazzled their feeble eyes with the ludictousr pomp 
of a gaudy worship, aiid led them to place the 
whole of religion in vain ceremonies, bodily 
austerities and exercises, and particularly in a 
blind and stupid veneration for the clergy. The 
scholastic doctors, who considered the decisions 
of the ancients, and the precepts of the Dialec- 
ticians as the great rule and criterion of truth, 
instead of explaining the doctrines of the gospel, 
mined them by degrees, and sunk divine truth 
under the ruins of a captious philosophy ; while ' 
the Mystics, nmning intd the opposite extreme, 
maintained, that the souls of the truly pious wer6 
incapstble 6f any spontaneous motions, and could 
only be moved by a divine impulse ; and thus, not 
only set linlits to the pretensions of reason, but 
excluded it entirely from religion and morality ; 
hay-, in some measure, denied its very existence* 

n. The consequences of all this were super- sapcrsti- 
Itition arid ignorance, which were substituted in ^»°° ^'^^ 
the place of true religion, ahd reigned over the^SIStlfud^ 
multitude with an universal sway* Relics, which 
were fi)r the most part fictitious, or at least un- 
certain, attracted more powerfully the confidence 
of the people, than the merits of Christ, and 
\rere supposed by many to be more effectual, than 
the prayer? offered to heaven, through the media- 

V9L ilL G tioo 
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CENT, tion and intercession of that divine Redeemer {j}« 
T M^r II. '^^^ opulent, \vhose circumstances enabled them 
either to erect new temples, or to repair and 
embellish the old, were looked upon as the hap- 
piest of all mortals, and were considered as the 
most intimate friends of the Most High. While 
they, whom poverty rendered incapable of such 
pompous acts of liberality, contributed to the mul«* 
tiplication of religious edifices by their bodily 
labours, cheerfully performed the services tbat 
beasts of burden are usually employed in, such 
as carrying stones and drawing waggons, and egc* 
pected to obtain eternal salvation by these voluo- 
tary and painful efforts of misguided zeal [^« 
The saints had a greater number of worshippers, 
than the Supreme Being and the Saviour of maa^ 
kind; nor did these superstitious worshippers, 
trouble their heads about that knotty questioii^ 
which occasioned much debate and many labo- 
rious] disquisitions in succeeding times, viz. H^ 
ibe inhabitants of heaven came to the knowledge ^ 
the prayers and supplications that were address^ 
to them from the earth? This question was p»« 
vented in this century by an opinion, which the 
Christians had received from their Pagan ances- 
tors, tbat the inhabitants of heaven descended of- 
ten from above, and frequented the places inwhidt 
they had formerly taken pleasure during their 
residence upon earth [r]. To finish the horrid 

portrait 

[^] See GaiBE&T ni 'SoyioxmOy De p^noribus (so wesi 
relics called) sanctorum^ in bis Works published by Dacherius, 
p. 327. where he attacks, with judgment and dextetityi the 
fupersdtion of these miserable times. 

[^] See Hatmon^s Treatise concerning this custom, pub* 
Uslicd by Mabuxom, at the end of the sixth tome of his AtumL. 
Benedict* See also these Anncls^ p. ^92. 

[r] As a proof that this assertion is not without feundadon, 
we shall transcribe the following remarkable passage of thi6 L^t 
rfS$ AjltmaKi Mop 0/PapvAi at it itandi i» $i|B. Teng- 



^1 
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poTttait oif superstition, we shall only observe, that c B N t 

A K T TI. 



the stupid credulity of the people in this century p * 



went so far, that when any person, either through 
the frenzy of a disordered imagination, or with a 
'design to deceive, published the dreams or vi- 
xens, which they fancied, or pretended they had 
from above, the multitude resorted to the new 
oracle, and respected its decisions as the com- 
'fioands of God, who in this way, was pleased, 
as they imagined, to communicate counsel, in- 
struction, and the knowledge of his will to men. 
This appears, to mention no other examples, 
from the extraordinary reputation which the two 
famous prophetesses Hildegard abbess oi Bingen^ 
tod Elisabe r h of Scbonauge^ obtained in Ger^ 
manjl/}. 

III. This universal reign of ignorance and su- iSSiI!I^r. 
jperstition was dexterously, yet basely improved, fie of induU 
by the rulers of the church, to fill their coffers, ^*^^^ 
and to drain the purses of the deluded multitude. buh»pt. 
And-, indeed, all the various ranks and orders of 
l^e clergy had each their peculiar method of 
ftsecing the j^eople. The bishops, when they 
larantcd money for their private pleasures, or for 
the exigencies of the chulfch, granted to their 
flock the power of purchasing the remiiaion of 
%he penalties imposed ujpon transgressors^ by a sum 
of money, which was to be applied to certain 
ifeligious purposes, or, in other words, they pub- 
lished indulgences^ which became an inexhaustible 
source of opulence to the episcopal orders, and 
V G 2 enabled 

J 
■ » * 

KAGl's Collect. Vet. Monumentor. f. ^u " Vo« licet, sancti 
DoniliUt tomno vestro requiescalis • . . haud tamen credlderim, 
niritus Tcstros dcesse locis quae vivcntes tanta devotione con* 
ftnudstis, et dikxistis. Credo vos adesse cunctis illic degenti- 
bus^ astaie videlicet orantibus, succurrere laborantibiu, et vota 
iinKulorum in conspectu divinae majestatis promovere. 

y} See MAiXLjiaH; Mnalu 6e/tfJiftp torn. vi. p. 431. 
509. 554: 
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c E N T. enabled them, as is well known, to form and 
p A R T II. execute the most difficult schemes for the enlarge- 
* w '" ment of their authority, and to erect a multitude 
of sacred edifices, which augmented considerably 
the external pomp and splendour of the church 
[/], The abbots and monks^ who were not qua- 
lified to grant indulgences^ had recourse to other 
methods of enriching their convents. They 
carried about the country the carcasses and relics 
of the saints in solemn procession, and permitted 
the multitude to behold, touch, and embrace 
these sacred and lucrative remains at certain fix- 
ed prices. The monastic orders gained often as 
much by this raree-show, as the bishops did by 
their indulgences [u]. 
And iftcr- ^^' When the Roman pontifs cast an eye upon 
wirdtmo- the immense treasures that the inferior rulers of 
by^^ the church were accumulating by the sale of m- 
itum poB. dulgences^ they thought proper to limit the powet 
**^ of the bishops in remitting the penalties imposed 

upon transgressors, and assumed, almost entirely, 
this profitable traffic to themselves. In conse^ 
quence of this new measure, the court of Rome 
became the general magazine of indulgences ; 
and the pontifs, when either the wants of the 
church, the emptiness of their coffers^ or the de- 
mon of avarice, prompted them to look out for 
new subsidies, published, not only an universal, 
but also a complete, or what they called z. plenary 

remission 

[/] Stephakus, Oba%inensis in BaluzII Mircellan. toitt. it. 
p. 130. — Mabillon, Annal. Benedict, torn. vi. p, 535, &c. 

\u\ We find in the records of this century innumerable ex* 
amples of this tnethod of extorting contributions from the mul- 
titude. See the Chronicon. Centulense in Dacherii Sfiicilegh- 
Veter. Scr'iptor. torn. ii. p. 354. — Vita Sta. Romamt^ ibid. p« 
137.— 'Mabillox, Annal, Benedict, torn. vi. p. 342, 644.*^ 
jicta Sanctor, Metttis Maiiy torn. vii. p. 533. where we have an 
account 6f a long journey made by the relics of St Maucuiuti 
•i-^TVLvBTLi.ON, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict, torn. vi. p. 5x9, 
1 20. and torn, ii. p. 732. > 
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remission of all the temporal pains and penalties, c e k t. 
which the church had annexed to certain trans- x»- 
gressions. They went still farther ; and not only^^*'' "* 
remitted the penalties, which the civil and eccle- 
siastical laws had enacted against transgressors^ 
but audaciously usurped the authority which be- 
longs to God alone, and impiously pretended to 
abolish even the punishments which arc reserved 
in a future state for the workers of iniquity ; a 
step this, which the bishops, with all their ava- 
rice and presumption, had never once ventured 
to take [w]. 

The pontifs first employed this pretended pre- 
rogative in promoting the holy war, and shed 
abroad their indulgences y though with a certain 
degree of moderation, in order to encourage the 
European princes to form new expeditions for 
the conquest of Palestine ; but, in process of 
time, the ch^rm of indulgences was practised upon 
various occasions of much less consequence, and 
merely with a view to filthy lucre [x]. Their in- 
tiroduction, among other things, destroyed the 
credit and authority of the ancient canonical and 
ecclesiastical discipline ofpenance^ and occasioned 
the removal and suppression of the ^^mVr'//m/j'[j'], 
by which the reins were let loose to every kind 
of vice. Such proceedings stood much in need of 
a plausible defence, but this was impossible. To 
justify therefore these scandalous measures of the 

G 3 pontifs, 

[t&] Mo&lNUS, De aiimiaisiraiionejacramenti/xtniie/i/titf lib. 
z« cap. XX, txif XTui, p. 768.— ^RiCH. SiMOX, BthJiotb. Critujue^ 
taok. iiL cap. xxxiii. p. 371. — Mabilix>n, Prof, ad Acta Sanc^ 
tor* Set€4 V. A/cia Sancton Benedict^ p. 54. not to speak of the 
pcotettant waters, whom I desienedly pass over. 

£*j MufLfiTORi AMtiq. Ualtc, medii ccvi^ torn. v. p. 761.— 
FAiUiC. Pagi Breviar, Rom, Pontif. torn. ii. p. 60.— Tueod. 
SiniTAATl Viia Urbani II. p. 231. torn. ill. Opp. Posthum. 

^ £/3 'I^ Penitential was a book, in which the degree and 
kind of penance that were annexed to each criine, were register^ 
ed. 
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CENT, pontifs, a most monstrous and absurd doctrine 
p A^ T II. ^'^^ "^w invented, which was modified and em- 
bellished by St Thomas in the following cen- 
tury, arid which contained among others the fol- 
lowing enormities, " That there actually existed 
*• an immense treasure of ^72^nY, composed of tb6 
** pious deeds, and virtuous actions, which the 
*• saints had performed beyond what was necessary 
" for their own salvation [z], and which were 
•* therefore applicable to the benefit of others ; 
" that the guardian and dispenser of this precious 
•* treasure was the Roman pontif; and that of 
** consequence he was empowered to assign to 
** such as he thought proper, a portion of this 
** inexhaustible source of merits suitable to their 
•* respective guilt, and sufficient to deliver them 
" from the punishment due to their crimes." It 
is a most deplorable mark of the power of super- 
stition, that a doctrine, so absurd in its nature, 
and so pernicious in its effects, should yet be re- 
tained and defended in the church of Rome [a]. 

V. Nothing was more common in this century 
than expositors and interpreters of the sacred 
writings; but nothing was so rare, as to find, in 
that class of authors, the qualifications that are 
essentially required in a good commentator. Few 
of these expositors were attentive to search after 
the true signification of the words employed by 

the 

fi$* [»] These works are known by the name of Works of 
Sufiertro^aiiov. 

ftjp [fl] For a satisfactory and .-rmple account of the enormous 
doctrine of indulgences, . see d very learned and judicious work, 
entitled, Lett res sur les JubiUs^ publibhcd in the year lyjr, hi 
three volumes 8vo. by the Reverend Mr Chais, minister of 
the Frcpch church in the Hatrue^ on occasion of the universal 

2ubt/fe celebrated at Rome ibc preceding year, by the order of 
ENEDICT XIV., .In^the 2d volume of this excellent work, 
which we shall have frequent occasion to consult in the course of 
this history, there is a clear account and a satisfactory refutation 
of the doctrine in question, as ^Iso the history of that monstrous 
ipru^dcc from its origin to the present times. 
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the sacred writers, or to investigate the precise CE n t. 
sense in which they were used ; and these few p ^^ j^ 
were destitute of the succours which such re- 
searches demand. The Greek and Latin com- 
mentators, blinded by their enthusiastic love of 
antiquity, and their implicit veneration for the 
doctors of the early ages of the church, drew 
from their writings, without discernment or 
choice, a heap of passages, which they were 
pleased to consider as illustrations of the holy 
scriptures. Such were the commentators of Eu- 
THYMius T^GABENus, an eminent expositor among 
the Greeks, upon tht^P saints ^Gospels, and Epistles; 
though it must, at the same time, be acknow- 
ledged, that this writer follows, in some places, 
the dictates of his own judgment, and gives, up- 
on certain occasions, proofs of penetration and 
genius. Among the Latins, we might give several 
examples of the injudicious manner of expound- 
ing the divine word that prevailed in this century^ 
such as the Lucubrations of Peter. Lombard, 
Gilbert de la Poree, and the famous Abe- 
t ARD, upon the Psalms of David, and the Epistles 
rfSt Paul. Nor do these commentators among 
the Latins, who expounded the whole of the 
sacred writings, and who are placed at the head 
of the expositors of this age, such as Gilbert, 
bishop of London^ surnamed the Universal^ on ac- 
count of the vast extent of his erudition [i], and 
Hervey, a most studious Benedictine monk [r], 
deserve a higher place in our esteem, than thfe 
authors already mentioned. The writers that 
merit th^ preference among the Latins are Ru-t 

G 4 PERT 

[hi] Bbr an tccount of this prelate, see Le Boeuf, Memoir^ 
c^fictrn^niTHistoire d^Anxtrn^ Xom» ii. p. 4864 
' [c\ An ample account of this learned Benedictine is to be 
fetmd in Gabr. Liron, Singularitei Historiquet ei Litteraires^ 

torn. ill. p. 29.— See also MabilloKj Annalu Bmidieu ixn^ 
4ri. p. 477. 719. — 
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c £ K T.p£R.x of Duytz^ and Anselm of Laon ; the fonnei; 
p a^"t II. ^f whom expounded several books of scripture, 
* ji ^^ >-> and the latter composed, or rather complied, a^ 
glossary upon tbe sacred writings. As to those docr 
tors who were not carried away by an enthusiasti- 
cal veneration for the ancients, who had courage 
enough to try their own talents, and to follow 
the dictates of their own sagacity, they were 
chargeable with defects of another kind ; for, dis- 
regarding and overlooking the beautiful simplicity 
of divine truth, they were perpetiially bent on 
the search of all sorts of mysteries in the sacred 
writings, and were constantly on the scent after 
soine hidden meaning in the plainest expressiona 
of scripture. The people called Mystics excelled 
peculiarly in this manner of expounding; and 
forced, by their violent ei^plications, the word of 
God into a conformity with their visionary doc- 
trines, their enthusiastic feelings, and the system 
of discipline which they had drawn from the e:^- 
cursions of their irregular fancies. Nor were the 
commentators, who pretended to logic and philo- 
sophy, and who, in effect, had applied themr 
selves to these profound sciences, free from ^hQ. 
contagion of mysticism in their explications oi^ 
scripture. They followed, 6n the contrary, the 
example of these fanatics, as may be seen by 
Hugh of St Victor's Allegorical Exposition ^ tbe 
Old and New Testament^ by the Mystical Ark of 
Richard of St Victor, and by the Mystical 
(hmmentaries of Guibert,. abbot of Nogeni^ on 
Obadiabj Hosea^ and Amos \d\ ; not to mention 
several other writers, who seem to have been ani- 
nqated by the same spirit. 
The man. VI. The most eminent teachers of theology 
tw^ng resided at Paris^ which city was, from this time 
•hcoiogy forward, frequented by students of divinity 

that now A.#^*^ 

prcvaUcd. "^"^. 

^ d\ The Frologus m AbdUm has been published hj Mabxl- 
LpK, in his Annates Benedict, torn. Ti. p. 637. 
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from all parts of Europe^ who resorted thither in c E n Tr 
crowds, to receive instruction from these cele- p ^^^jf!'. 11^ 
brated masters. The French divines were divided 
into different sects. The first of these sects, who 
were distinguished by the title of The Ancient 
m^ologists^ explained the doctrines of religion, in 
a plain and simple manner, by passages drawn 
from the holy scriptures, from the decrees of 
qouncils, and the writings of the ancient doctors, 
^d very rarely made use of the succours 01 
^reason or philosophy in their theological lectures. 
In this class we place St Bernard, Peter sur- 
named the Chanter ^ Walter of St Victor, and 
other doctors, who declared an open and bitter 
war against the pbilosophical divines . The doc- 
tors, which were afterwards known by the name 
oi Positive and Sententiarii^ were not in all re- 
spects, different from these now mentioned. I- 
mitating the examples of Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury y Lanfranc, Hildebert, and other 
doctors of the preceding century, they taught and 
confirmed their system of theology, principally by 
collecting the decisions of the inspired writers, 
and the opinions of the ancients. At the same 
time they, were far from rejecting the succours of 
reason, and the discussions of philosophy, to 
which they more especially had recourse, when 
diffictdries were to be solved, and adversaries to 
be refuted, but, in the application of which, all 
did not discover the same degree of moderation 
and prudence. HuoH^f St Victor is supposed to 
have been the first writer of this century, who 
taoght in this manner the doctrines of Christianity^ 
digested into a regular system. His example, 
however, was followed by many ; but none ac- 
quired such a shining reputation by his labours, 
in this branch of sacred erudition, as Peter, 
bishop of Parisy sumamed Lombard, from the 
pountry which gave him birth. The Four books 

0/ 
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c E nt.^ Sentences of this eminent prelate, which ap* 
p^^'^'ji peared in the year 1172 [^], were not only re* 
* ■ V ■ " ' ceived with universal applause, but acquired also 
^uch a high degree of authority, as induced the 
most learned doctors in all places^to employ their 
labours in illustrating and expounding them. 
Scarcely was there any divine of note that did not 
undertake this popular task, except Henry of 
Ckndt^ and a few others [/] ; so that Lombaiu), 
Who was commonly called Master of the sentences^ 
on acJcbunt of the famous work now mentioned^ 
• became truly a classic author in divinity [j^], 

Thcichoi- VII. The followers of Lombard, who were 
pcrTy w^ called Sententiarii, though their manner of teach- 
«!kiw. ing was defective in some respects, and not alto- 
gether exempt from vain and trivial questions, 
were always attentive to avoid entering too far 
into the subtil ties of the Dialecticians, nor did 
they presumptuouisly attempt submitting the <ii- 
rine truths of the gospel to the uncertain and 

obscure 

[^] Erpoldi LiKDEXBROGll Scr^tores SeptemtrionsleSj pj 

ajo. • ' • 

fy] A list of the commentators who laboured in explaining 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard, is given by AntoNj 
Posse viKUS, in his Bibtiotb, Seieaa^ torn. i. lib. iii. cap. ziv. 
p. 242. 

D5* [f ] The Booh of Sentences^ which rendered the name of 
Peter Lombard so illustrious, was a compilation cf sentences 
mnd passages drawn from the fathers, whose manifold contradic* 
tions this eminent prelate endeavoured to reconcile. His work 
may be considered as a complete body of divinity. It consists of 
Four Books, each of which is subdivided into various chapters 
and sections. In the First he treats of the Trtoity^ and the 
Divine Attributes ; in the Secoxd, of the Creation in general, 
of the Origin of Angeh^ the Formation and Fall of man^ of 
Grace and Free Will^ oi Original Sin and Actual Tranigression^ 
in the Third, of the Incarnation^ and Perfections of Jesus 
Christy of Faith y Ho/>e, and Charily ^ of the Gifts ^f the Sfiirit^ 
and the Commandments of God. The Sacraments ^ the Resurrec" 
/ioif,the Last Judgment ^znd the State of the Righteous in Heaven^ 
are the subjects treated in the Fourth and last book of this 
famous workj whicb was the wonder of the twelfth -century, 
and is little more than an object of contempt in ours* 
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obscure principles of a refined and intricate logic, c e n t. 
which was nither founded on the excursions of ^ ^"' „ 

Part 4m 

fancy than on the nature of things. They had 
for contemporaries another set of theologists, who 
were far from imitating their moderation and 
prudence in this respect ; a set of subtile doctors, 
who taught the plain and simple truths of Chris- 
tianity, in the obscure terms and with the perplex- 
ing distinctions used by the Dialecticians, and. 
explained, or rather darkened, with their un- 
intelligible jargon, the sublime precepts of the 
wisdom that is from above. Tliis method of 
teaching theology, which was afterwards called 
the scholastic system, because it was in general use 
in the schools, had for its author, Peter Abe- 
lard, a man of the most subtile genius, whose 
public lectures in philosophy and divinity had 
raised him to the highest summit of literary re- 
noiMi, and who was successively canon oi Paris ^ 
and monk and abbot of Ruys \U\. The fame ha 
acquired by this new method engaged many am- 
bitious divines to adopt it ; and, in a short space 
of time, the followers of Abelard multiplied 
prodigiously, not only in France^ but also in £«^- 
land and Italy. Thus was the pure and peaceable 
wisdom of the gospel perverted into a science of 
mere sophistry and chicane; for these subtile 
doctors never explained or illustrated any subject, 
but, on the contrary, darkened and disfigured 
the plainest expressions, and the most evident 
truths, by their laboured and useless distinctions, 
fatigued both themselves and others with un- 
intelligible solutions of abstruse and frivolous 
questions, and through a rage for disputing, 
maintained with equal vehemence and ardour the 

opposite 

\h^ Abelard acknowledges this kituself, EpisU i. cop. iic. 
p. 20. Opcr, See also Launoius, De Schoiis CaroHM. p. 67. 
cap. lis. to8i iv. opp. part L 

* . ■ 
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c £ N T. opposite sides of the most serious and momentoitt 
T^ART II. questions [i]. 

VIII. From this period therefore, an impor* 



TheChri' 



««odoc^ tant distinction was made between the Christian 
ton divid- doctors, who Were divided into two classes. In 

twTdaucf ^^ ^^^ ^^^ viext, placed those, who were called 
called bi. ' by the various names of biblici^ i\ e^ bible-doctors^ 
2J^J^ dognuUici^ ?iXkSipositi'di^ i. e. didactic divines, and 
al^ veteres^ or ancients; and in the second were 
ranged the scholastics ^ who were also distinguished 
by the titles of Sententiarii^ after the Master qf 
the sentences^ and Novi^ to express their recent 
origin. The former expounded, though in a 
wretched manner, the sacred writings in theiff 
public schools, illustrated the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, without deriving any succours from rea- 
son or philosophy, and confirmed their opinions 
by the united testimonies of Scripture and 7r^ 
dition. The latter expounded, instead of the 
Bible, the famous Book of Sentences ; reduced, 
under the province of their subtile philosophy^ 
whatever the gospel proposed as an object of 
faith, or a rule of practice ; and perplexed and 
obscured its divine doctrines and precepts by a 
multitude of vain questions and idle speculations 
[^], The method of the scholastics exhibited a 
pompous aspect of learning, and these subtile 
doctors seemed to surpass their adversaries in sar 
gacity and genius ; hence they excited the admi- 
ration of the studious youth, who flocked to their 
schools in multitudes, while the biblici^ or doctors 
(f the sacred page^ as they were also called, had 
the mortification to see their auditories unfire- 

quentedy 

[0 CalS» Egasse D£ Boulat, Histor, Acad. Paris, torn. u. 
p. 201. 583. Anton. Wood. Antiquit, Ox^niens. torn. L p. 
58. — Laukoius, Dc varia Aristotelis for tuna in Acad. Paris. 
cap. ill. p. 187. Edit., Eiswicbii Vitem. 1720, in 8vo. 

[h] Sec BoDLAT, Hisur. Acad. Paris, torn. iii. p. 657. 
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quented, and almost deserted [/]. The scholastic c e n t. 

A R tIL 



theology continued in high repute in all the Eu- p 



ropean colleges until the time of Luther. 

IX. It musti however, be observed, thatTiie tcho. 
these metaphysical divines had many difficulties Jj^^^ 
to encounter, and much opposition to over- Md from 
come, before they could obtain that boundless ^*^|^ 
authority in the European schools, which they 
enjoyed so long. They were attacked from 
different quarters; on the one hand, by the 
ancietU divines j or bible doctors ; on the other, 
by the nystiaf who considered true wisdom and 
knowledge as unattainable]by study or reasoning, 
and as the fruit of mere contemplation, inward 
feeling, and a passive acquiescence in divine 
influences. Thus that ancient conflict between 
faitb and reason^ that had formerly divided the 
Latin doctors, and had been for many years 
hushed in silence, was now unhappily revived, 
and produced every where new tumults and dis-^ 
leasions. The patrons atid defenders of the an- 
cient theology, who attacked the schoolmen, were 

GUIBERT 
[/] The B$oi of Sentences teemed to be at this time in much 
(recter repute, tluin the Holy Scriptiues, and the contempla^ 
lions of Peter Lombard were preferred to the doctrines and 
precepts of Jesus Christ. This appears evident from the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage in Roger B agones Opp, Maj, ad 
Qementem IV, Pontif. Rom, published in 1 733 at London^ hj 
Sam. Jebb, from the original MSS. ** Baccalaureus qui legit 
textom (jcripturee) snccumbit, lectori sententiarum, et ubique in 
omiubus honoratur et prefertur : nam ille, qui legit sententias 
liabct, principalem horam legendi secundum suam voluntatera, 
habet et sodum et cameram apud religiosos : sed qui legit Bi- 
bliam, caret his, et mendicat horam legendi secundum quod pla* 
oet lectori sententiarum : et qui legit summas, disputat ubique et 
piomagistxo habetur, reliquus qui textum legit, non potest dispu* 
taie, sicut fiiit hoc anno Bononise, et in multis aliis locis, quod 
est absurdum : manifestum est igitur, quod textus illius faculta- 
us (^sc, Tbeologicit) subjicitur|Uni summae magistrali.^' Such was 
^low the authority of the scholastic theology, as appears from 
the words of Bacon, who lived in the following age, and in whose 
writings there are many tlungs highly worthy ol the attention of 
the curious* 
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c B N tGuibert abbot of Nogent [m], Peter abbot'of 
IPa^'t \\MQustitr4a'-Celle [a], Peter the Chanter [o], tsA 
'■ V ■>> principally Walter of St Vicroi^ [6]. The 
mystics also sent forth into the field ^ contro- 
Tersy upon this occasion, their ablest and ni(Mt 
violent champions, such as Joachim abbot df 
Fluri, Richard of St Victor, who loaded with 
invectives the scholastic divines, and moreespe-> 
cially Lombard, though he was, undoubtedly, 
the most candid and modest doctor of that sUbtale 
tribe. These dissensions and contests, whose de- 
{>lorable effects, augmented from day to day, en- 
gaged Alexander III. who was pontif -at fMs 
time, to interpose his authority, in order to restoie 
tranquillity and concord in the church. Fortbis 
-purpose he convoked a solemn and numerous as- 
sembly of the clergy in the year 1164, [^], iti 
which the hcentious rage of disputing about 'refi-^ 
gious matters was condemned ; and another in the 
year 11 79, in which some particular errors of ]ta- 
TER Lombard were pointed out and censured [r}. 
An<i prin- X. But of all the adversaries that assailed tte 
gj'^^l^^^ scholastic divines in this century, none was so 
formidable as the famous St Bernard^ whose 
zeal was ardent beyond all expression, and whose 
influence and authority were equal to his zeal. 
Jlnd, accordingly, we find this illustrious abbot 

combating 

fm] Inliis Trofologia in Oseam^p, 203. Opp« 

[«] Opuscul, p. 277. 396. edit. Benedict. 

\o\ In his Verburn yibbreviat, cap. iii. p. 6, 7. publish^ at 
Muns in tbe year 1639, in 410, by George Galopin, 

[/i] In bis Libriiv. contra ^aiuor Francie Labyn'ntbos 4f 
ftovos b^rreiicos. He called Abelard^ Gilbert de la Por^t^ Lmfir 
bardy and Peter of Poitierjy who were the principal scholastic 
divines of this century, the four Labyrinths of France, FOr $gri 
account of this work, which is yet in manuscript, see BouLAJt^ 
Hist. Acad. Parts, torn. ii. p. 619. 659. 

[^1 Akt. Pagi Critic, in Baronium^ torn. iv. ad A* 11644 
p. 614, 615. 

[rj Matth. Paris. Histor. Major^ p. 115.— Boulat, 
Histor. Acad* Paris, torn. ii. p. 402* . . . ?. , . 
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combating the Dialecticians, not only in hisC « n t, 
writings and his conversation, but also by hisp^^^^i^^ 
deeds ; arming against them synods and councils, 
the decrees of the church, and the laws of the 
state. The renowned Abelard, who was as 
much superior to St Bernard in sagacity and 
erudition^ as he was his inferior in credit and au- 
thority, was one of the first, who felt, by a bitter 
experience, the aversion of the lordly abbot to 
the scholastic doctors: for, in the year 1121, 
he was caUed before the council of Soissons^ and 
before that oi Sens in the year 1140, in both of 
which assembhes he was accused by St Bernard 
of the most pernicious errors, and was finally 
condemned as an egregious heretic [s\. The 
charge brought against this subtile and learned 
monk was, that -he had notoriously corrupted the 
doctrine. of the Trinity, blasphemed against the ' 
majesty of the Holy Ghost, entertained unworthy 
and false conceptions of the person and offices ot 
Christ, and the union of the two natures in him, 
denied the necessity of the divine grace to render 
us virtuous, and in a word, that his doctrines 
struck at the fundamental principles of all re- 
ligion. It must be confessed by those 'who ar« 
acquainted with the writings of Abelard, that 
he expressed himself in a very singular and incon- 
gruous manner upon several points of theology [/]; 
and this indeed is one of the inconveniences to 

which 

[/] See Batle^s Dictionary, at the Article Ab£Lard»-«* 
GCRVAIS, Vie d'Abtlnrd et tfHeioise, — MabILLON, AnnaK 
imedict. torn. vi. p. 63. 84. 324. 395. — Martekc, Tbesaur. 
4itieci9ior, unn. v. p* 1 139* 

•3P [/J He affirmed, for example, fmong other things 
cquaUj unintelligible and extraragant, that the names Father^ 
jlnt, «nd Holy Ghost^ were improper terms, ard were only used 
to express ^t fullness of the sovereign good ; that the Father y^^ 
^ plenitude of power ^ the Son a certain fto'mer^ and the Holy 
Ghost no power at all ^ that the Holy Ghost was the sotfl of the 
ViorU^ with bther crude fancies of a like nature, mingled, how- 
evsr, with Md truths. 
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€ 1 K T. which subtile refinements upon mysterious doc- 
p A » T latrines frequently lead. But it is certain, on tht 
other hand, that St Bernard, who had much' 
more genius than logic, misunderstood some of 
the opinions of Abelard, and wilfully perverted 
others. For the leal of this good abbot too rarely 
permitted him to consult in his decisions the dic- 
tates of impartial equity ; and hence it was, that 
he almost always applauded beyond measure, and 
censured without mercy [li]. 

XI. Abelard was not the oiily scholastic di- 
vine who paid dear for his metaphysical refine- 
ment upon the doctrines of the gospel, and whose 
logic exposed him to the unrelenting fury of Poi- 
/fVnr, who had taught theology and philosophy at 
jPtfr/V, and in other places, with the highest ap- 
t>lause, met with the same fate. Unfortunately 
for him, Arnold and Calo, two of his archdea- 
cons, who had been educated in the principles of 
the ancient theology, heard him oiie day disput- 
ing, with more subtilty than was meet, concern- 
ing the divine nature; Alarmed at the novelty 
of his doctrine, they brought a charge of blas- 
phemy against him before Pope Eugenius III; 
who was at that time in France ; and, to give 
weight to their accusation, they gained over St 
Bernard, and engaged him in their cause. The 
zealous abbot treated the matter with his usual 

vehemence, 

{u] See Gervais, Vu </* Abelard^ torn. ii. p. 162.— >L£ 
CxJERC, Bibliotb. Ancienne et Moderne^ torn. ix. p. 352.— Dio- 
KY's Petav. Dogmata Tbeolog, torn. i. lib. v. cap. vi. p. 217* 
as also the works of Bernard, passim. Abelard, who, not- 
withstanding all his crude notions, was a man of tnxe genius, 
was undoubtedly worthy of a better fate than that 'which £ell 
to his lot, and of a more enlightened age than that in which he 
lived. After passing through the furnace of persecution, and 
having suffered affliction of various kinds, of which he has trans-* 
mitted the history to posterity, he retired to the monastery of 
Chtgni^ where he ended his diys in the year 1 142. 
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vehe;mence, and opposed Gilbeut with the ut- c e n t. 
most severity and bitterness, first in the council p^^'^'jj^ 
o{ Paris ^ A. D. 1147, and auerwaids in that < ■ v ■■' 
which was as^o:nbied at Riuims the year follow- 
ing. In this latter council the accused bishop, in 
order to put an end to the di,spute, offered to sub- 
mit his opinions to the judgment of the assembly, 
and of the Roman ponif, by whom they were 
condenined. The eriors attributed to GillexIT 
were the fruits of an excessive subtiity, and of an 
extravagant passion for reducing the doctrines of 
Christianity under the empire of metapliy sic and 
dialectic. He distinguished the divine essence 
from* the Heity^ the ptopertks of the thcee divine 
persons from xhf^ persons themselves, Aqt irl rca- 
lity, but- by abstraction, in stiuu rutimis\ as the 
metaphysicians speak; and, m consequence of these 
distinctions^ he denied the incarnation of the di- 
Tine nature. To these he added other opinions, 
derived from the same source, which were rather 
vain, fanciful, and adapted to excite surprise by 
theirnovelty, than glaringly false, or really perni- 
cious. These refined notions were far above the 
ccHiiprehension of good St Bernard, who was by 
IK) mesuis accustomed to such profound disquisi- 
tions, to such intricate researches \yo\ 

XII. The imjxjrtant science of morals wasThe«tate 
not now in a very flourishing state, as may be^^p^^'_ 
easily imagined when we consider the genius and ricai then* 
spirit of that philosophy, which, in tiiis century, ^"^y* 
reduced all the other sciences under its dominion, 
^nd of which we ha\c given some account in 
the preceding sectiuub; The only moral writer 

Vol. 111. H among 

[idJ. Sec Du BouLA'^, ///j/. Mad, Pan's, tcin. H. p. 2?3. 
232.— Mabiitlok, AnfiuL Beneltctln, loin. vi. p. 343. 415. 
Al^'—'Cta/Zia Chrutiaria limcdic: in. Xom, ii. p. 1 175, — Aj-aT1 H. 
^ARis, Hfstor, Alajor, p. 56. — Pl.TAVll Dogmata 2^bccio;(HtU, 
<om. i. lib. i. cap. viii. — LoycutVAL, H 'Moire d^ i'KgJuc 
^^/lifgnej tcra. ix. p. 147. 4 
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c E ?N T. among the Greeks, who is worthy of mention, i^ 
partii.P^^ilip, surnamed the Solitary^ whose book, inti- 
*-— > — 'tied Dioptra, which consists in a dialogue be- 
tween the body and the soul, is composed with 
judgment and elegance, and contaias vmany 
things proper to nourish pious and virtuous sen- 
timents. 

The Latin Moralists of this age may be divided 
into two classes, the scholastics and mystics. The 
former discoursed about virtue, as they did about 
truth, in the most unfeeling jargon, and generally 
subjoined their arid system of morals to what 
they called their didactic theology. The latter 
treated the duties of morality in a quite different 
nlanner ; their language was tender, persuasive, 
and affecting, and their sentiments often beauti- 
ful and sublime ; but they taught in a confused 
and irregular manner, without method or preci- 
sion, and frequently mixed the dross of Flatonism 
with the pure treasures of celestial truth. 

We might also place in the class of moral 
writers the greatest part of the commentators and 
expositors of this century, who, laying aside all 
attention to the signification of the words used 
by the sacred writers, and scarcely ever attempt- 
ing to illustrate the truths they reveal, or the 
events which they relate, turned, by forced and 
allegorical explications, every passage of scripture 
to practical uses, and drew lessons of morality 
from every quarter. We could produce many 
instances of this way of commenting besides 
Guibert's Moral Observations on the book of yoh^ 
the Prophecy of Amos ^ and the Lamentations ofye^ 
remiab. 
PoicmU ^^H- Both Greeks and Latins were seized with 
writcrt. that enthusiastic passion for dialectical researches, 
that raged in this century, and were thereby 
rendered extremely fond of captious questions and 
theological contests, while, at the same time, the 

* l0V€ 
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love of controversy seduced them from the paths c £ n t. 
that tead to truth, and involved them in laby-p^^"; ^^ 
rinths of uncertainty and error. The discovery 
of truth was not, indeed, the great object they 
had in view ; their principal design was to puzzle 
and embarrass their adversaries, and overwhelm 
them with an enormous heap of fine-spun distinc- 
tions, an impetuous torrent of words without mean- 
ing, a long list of formidable authorities, and a 
specious train of fallacious consequences, embel- 
lished with railings and invectives. The princi- 
pal polemic writers among the Greeks were Con- 
st antinus Harmenopulus, and Euthymius Ziga- 
BENus. The former published a short treatise 
De Sectis Hareticorum^ i. e. concerning the Here- 
tical Sects. The latter, in a long and laboured 
work, entitled Panoplia^ attacked all the various 
heresies and errors that troubled the church ; but, 
not to mention the extreme levity and credulity 
of this writer, his manner of disputing was highly 
defective, and all his arguments, according to the 
wretched method that now prevailed, were drawn 
from the writings of the ancient doctors, whose 
authority supplied the place of evidence. Both 
these authors were sharply censured in a satirical 
poem composed by Zonaras. The I-atin writers 
were also employed in various branches of reli- 
gious controversy. Honorius of Autun wrote 
against certain heresies ; and Aeelard combated 
them all. The Jews, whose credit was now er. 
tircly sunk, and whose circumstances were mise- 
rable in every respect, were refuted by Gillerj 
DE Castilione, Odo, Peirus Alfonsus, Ruferi or' 
Duytz^ Petrus MAURrnus Richardus a Sro. 
VicTORE, and Petrus Blesensis, accordin^to the 
logic of the times, and Euthtmius, with several 
other divines, directed their polemic force ngainsr 
the Suraccns. 

H2 XIV, 
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CENT. XIV. The contest between the Greeks and 
Part II. Latins, the subject of which has been akeadj 
V V '■> mentioned, was still carried on by both parties 
test! b«- ^^^^^ ^^^ greatest obstinacy and vehemence. The 
twccn the Grecian champions were Euthymius, Nicetas, 
L*dnl*con- ^"^ Others of less renown, while the cause of the 
tioued. Latins was vigorously maintained by Anselm, 
bishop of Havelsberg^' and Hugo Etheriakus, 
who distinguished themselves eminently by their 
erudition in this famous controversy [x]. Many 
attempts were made both at Rome^ and Constant 
tinople^ to reconcile these differences, and to heal 
these fatal divisions ; and this union was solicited, 
in a particular manner, by the emperors in. the 
Comnene family, who expected to draw much 
advantage from the friendship and alliance of the 
Latins, towards the support of the Grecian em- 
pire, which was at this time in a declining, nay, 
almost in a desperate condition. But as the La- 
tins aimed at nothing less than a despotic supre- 
macy over the Greek church, and as, on the other 
hand, the Grecian bishops could by no means be 
induced to yield an implicit obedience to the Ro- 
man pontif, or to condemn the measures and pro- 
ceedings of their ancestors, the negociations, un- 
dertaken for the restoration of peace, widened the 
breach instead of healing it, and the terms pro- 
posed on both sides, but especially by the Latins, 
exasperated, instead of calming, the resentments 
and animosities of the contending parties. 
Matters of XV. Many controversies of inferior moment 
mcnr^on. Were Carried on among the Greqks, who were 
troTcrtcd extremely fond of disputing, and were scarcely 
0^0"^ ^ c^'^^ without debates upon religious matters. We 
shall not enter into a circumstantial narration of 
these tlieological contests, which are more proper 

to 



[«] Sec Lko Ali atius De perpetua consensione EccUsie 
Oriental, et Occident, lib. ii. ctp. xi. p. 644. 
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to fatigue than to amuse or instruct, but shall cent. 
confine ourselves to a brief mention of those p ^ » t n 
which made the greatest noise in the empire. ' ■ v ' 
Under the reign of Emanuel Comnenus, whose 
extensive learning was accompanied with an ex- 
cessive curiosity, several theological controversies 
were carried on, in which he himself bore a prin- 
-cipal^art, and which fomented such discords 
and animosities among a people already exhaust- 
ed and dejected by intestine tumults, as threaten- 
ed their destruction. The first question that ex- 
ercised the metaphysical talent of this over-cu- 
rious emperor and his subtile doctors was this : 
In what sense it was or might be affirmed, that an 
incarnate God was at the same time theoFTZKEKand 
^ibr OBLATION? When this knotty question had been 
long debated, and the emperor had maintained, for 
a considerable time, the solution of it that was 
contrary to the opinion generally received, he 
yielded at length, and embraced the popular no- 
tion of that unintelligible subject. The conse- 
quence of this ftep, was, that many men of emi- 
nent abilities and great credit, who had differed 
from the doctrine of the church upon this article, 
were deprived of their honours and employments 
[y]. What the emperor's opinion of this matter 
was, we find nowhere related in a satisfactory man- 
ner, and we are equally ignorant of the sentiments 
adopted by the church in relation to this question. 
It is highly probable that the emperor, followed 
by certain learned doctors, differed from the opi- 
nions generally received among the Greeks con- 
cerning the Lord's supper, and the oblation or sa- 
crifice of Christ in that holy ordinance. 

XVI. Some years after this, a still more warm 'The 
contest arose concerning the sense of those words dUput« 
of Christ, John xiv. 28. For my Father isgreut.^r[^'''^'^^^ 

H 3 t ban of i..hri6t, 

John xiT. 
LJ'] NiCJETAS ChOKIATES, .4witf/. Ltk. vii. sect. 5. p. 112. »*• 
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c E N T-tban /, and divided the Greeks into the most 
l> A R T II. bitter and deplorable factions. To the ancient 
^ V explications of that important passage new illus- 
trations were now added ; and the emperor him- 
self, who, from an indifferent prince, was be- 
come a wretched divine, published an exposition 
of that remarkable text, which he obtruded, as 
the only true sense of the words, upon a council 
assembled for that purpose, and was desirous of 
having received as a rule of faith by all the Greci- 
an clergy. He maintained that the words in ques^ 
tion related to the flesh that was bid in Christy a^d 
that was passible^ /. e. subject to suffering [z], and 
net only ordered this decision to be engraven on 
tables of stone in the principal church of Const an- 
tinople^ but also published an edict, in which ca* 
pital punishments were denounced against all such 
as should presume to oppose this explication, or 
teach any doctrine repugnant to it \z\ This 
edict, however, expired with the emperor by 
whom it \^as issued out, and Andronicus, upon 
his' accession to the imperial throne, prohibited 
all those contests concerning speculative points rf 
theology, that arose from an irregular and wanton 
curiosity, and suppressed, in a more particular 
manner, all inquiry into the subject now men* 
tioned, by enacting the severest penalties against 
such as should in any way contribute to revive 
this dispute [A], 
ronreming XVll. 'I'hc samc theological emperor troubled 
kiahoma. the church with another controversy concerning 
the God of Mahomet. The Greek Catechisms 
pronounced anathema against the Deity worship- 
ped by that false prophet, whom they represented 
as a solid and spherical Bein^ [c] ; for so they trans- 
lated 

[fl] NicKTAS Chokiatils, ^tnn/it, lib. vii. sect. 6. p. 113^, 
[y\ NicETAs in j^adrMtco^ lib. ii. sect. 5. p. 175. 
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lated the Arabian word elsemedy which is applied c e n t. 
in the koranio the Supreme Being, and which p^^^'i^, 
indeed is susceptible of that sense, though it also 
signifies eternal [d]. The emperor ordered, this 
unatbema to be etFaced in the Caechism of the 
Greek church, on account of the high offence it 
gave to the Mahometans, who had either been 
already converted to Christianity, or were dis- 
posed to embrace that divine religion, and who 
were extremely shocked at such an insult offered 
to the name of God, with whatever restrictions 
and conditions it might be attended. The Chris- 
tian doctors, on the other hand, opposed with 
much resolution and vehemence this imperial or- 
der. They observed that the anathema^ pro- 
nounced in the Catechism, had no relation to the 
nature of God in general, nor the true God in 
particular; and that, on the contrary, it was 
solely directed against the error of Mahomet, a- 
gainst that phantom of a divinity which he had 
imagined. For that impostor pretended that the 
Deity could neither be engendered nor engender ; 
whereas the Christians adore God the Father. 
After the bitterest disputes concerning this ab^ 
struse subject, and various efforts to reconcile the 
contending parties, the bishops, assembled ia 
council, consented, though with the utmost dif- 
ficulty, to transfer the imprecation of the Cate- 
chism from the God of Mahomet, to Mahomet 
liimself, his doctrine, and his ^ect [e]. 

XVlIL The spirit of Controversy raged among -pj^^ 
the Latins, as well as among the Greeks, andtroveify 
various sentiments concerning the sacrament of ^"^Lo^d*? 
the Lord's supper were propagated, not only in supper is 
the school^, but also in the writings of the learned. ^^^ JS^ 
For though all the doctors of the church were Latin*. 

H 4 no 

[dl Reland. Dereligione Mohammedica^ lib. ii. 8<ct. 3' p- 
142. 
W NiCETA Chon. Annalts^ lib. vii. p. 1 13— 116. 
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c E NT. now extremely desirous of being looked upon at 
p^^'^ jj enemies to the system of Bilkenger, yet many 
of them, and among others [y ] Rupert of 
Duvtz, diftered very little from the sentiments of 
that gieat man ; at least it is certam, that not- 
withstanding the famous controversy which had 
arisen in the church concerning the opinions qf 
Berenger, nothmg Was, as yet, precisely deter- 
mined with respect to the manner of Christ's 
presence in the eucharist. 

Rupert had also religious contests of another 
natuie with Anselm, bishop of Z/vo;?, William 
of CbamptauXy and their di"-ciples and followers, 
who maintained their doctnnc when they were no 
more. The liivinc wdl and th.* drjuie ofnni[)otence 
were the subjects of tins ooiuroversy, and the 
question debated was, ^* W^hcttier (JfodreallywilU 
" ed^ aiid actually pfuluc.\. all things that exist, 
*' or whether there arc certain things wl)'>se ex- 
*' istence he merely permits^ and whose production, 
instead of being the effect oj his wdU was con- 
trary to It ?" I^ie aflirmaiive of the latter part 
of this question was mttintained by Rupert, 
while his adversaries held that all things were 
the eftects not only of the divine power ^ but also 
of^ the divine wi/L This learned abbot was also 
accused of having taught that the angels were 
formed out of darkness ; that Chkist did not admi^ 
■nister his body to Judas, in the lust supper ; and 
several other doctrines [^J, contrary to the re- 
ceived opinions of the church. 
Aft also XI K. These and other controversies of a more 

^"' n"""!) P^'^'^^*'^^^ kind, which made little noise in the world, 
imma- ucre succcedcd, about the year 1140, by one of 
cnhtccon- ^ niorc Dublic nature, concerning, what waa 

ccption of * n J 

the Virgin called, 

Mar jr. 

/I Boi'LAY, Minor. Acndrm. Pan's, torn. ii. p. 30. 

^] See FviKNGoz. E/nscola^ publisiicd by Mariine, in l)ii 
The'>aur. Anecdoior, torn. i. p. 290.- Jo. MAiiiLLOh, AnnaU 
Benedict, torn. vi. p. 19, 20. 42. i63. 261. 
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called, the Inmacnlate conception of the Plr^inc e n T, 
Mary [/^]. Certain churches in IV^/zr^ began, p ^^^!^' ,^ 
about that time, to celebrate the festival conse- 
crated to this pretended conceptions which the 
English had observed before this period in conse- 
quence of the exhortations of Anselm, arcTi- 
bishop oi Canterbury, as some authors report. 'V\\t 
church oi Lions was one of the first that adopted" 
this new festival, which no sooner came to th« 
knowledge of St Bernard, than he severely cen^ 
sured the Canons oi Lions on account of this inno^ 
vation, and opposed the Immaculate conception of 
the Virgin with the greatest vigour, as it supposed 
her being honoured with a privilege which be^ 
longed to Christ alone. Upon this a warm con* 
test arose ; some siding with the Canons of Lions^ 
and adopting the new festival, while others adhe^ 
.red to the sentiments of St Bernard [f]. The 
controversy, however, notwithstanding the zeal 
-of the contending parties, w^as carried on, during 
this century, with a certain degree of decency and 
moderation. But, in after times, when the Domi- 
uicans were estabhshed in the academy of Paris^ 
the contest was renewed with the greatest vehe- 
mence, and the same subject was debated, on 
both sides, with the utmost animosity and conten- 
tion of mind. The Dominicans declared for St 
Bernard, while the academy patronized the Ca^ 
nons of Lions y and adopted the new festival. 

CHAP. 

S^ [h'] The defenders of this Immaculdte Conception miui- 
uiiicd, ihat the Virgin Mary was conceived \\\ the womb ol her 
mother with the Wdimt purity that is atiiibutedto Christ's con- 
ception in her womb. 

[r J Sti. Ijervardi EpistoU 174. torn, i p. 170. — Boulat. 
H^f/. /icad, Paris, torn. ii. p. J35.--MABILLON, An,ial, 
Bened. torn. vi. p. 327. — Do^f. CoLONiA, ///j/. Liu, de i^ 
Viile di! I.p/iy torn. ii. p. 233. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Concerning the rites and ceremonies used in the 

church during this century. 

c E N T."^' nrHE rites and ceremonies used in divine 
XII. ' £ worship, both public and private, were 
Pa KT iL fiQW greatly augmented among the Greeks, and 
Rii« used the same superstitious passion for the introduction 
Grwk ^^ ^^^ observances, discovered itself in all the 
church, eastern churches. The Grecian, Nestorian, and 
Jacobite pontifs, that were any way remarkable 
for their credit or ambition, were -desirous of 
transmitting their names to posterity by the in- 
vention of some new rite, or by some striking 
change introduced into the method of worship 
that had hitherto prevailed. This was, indeed, 
almost the only way left to distinguish themselves 
in an age, where all sense of the excellence of ge- 
nuine religion and substantial piety being almost 
totally lost, the whole care and attention of an 
ostentatious clergy, and a superstitious multitude, 
were employed upon that round of external cere- 
monies and observances that were substituted in 
their place. Thus some attempted, though in 
vain, to render their names immortal, by intro- 
ducing a new method of reading or reciting the 
prayers of the church ; others changed the church 
music ; others again tortured their inventions to 
find out some uew mark of veneration, that might 
be offered to the relics and images of the saints ; 
while several ecclesiastics did not disdain to em- 
ploy their time, with the most serious assiduity, 
in embellishing the garments of the clergy, and 
ill forming the motions and postures they were to 
observe, and the looks they were to assume, in 
the celebration of divine worship. 

n. 
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II. We may learn from * the book De divinis '^ e n t. 

XII 
Pa HT IL 



officiis^ composed by the famous Rupekt, or ^" 



Robert, of Duytz. what were the rites in use 
among the Latins during this century, as also the^V^^^j^ 
reasons on which they were founded. According 
to the plan we follow, we cannot here enlarge 
upon the additions that were made to the doctri- 
nal part of religion. We shall therefore only 
observe, that the enthusiastic veneration tor the 
Virgin Mary, which had been hitherto carried 
to such an excessive height, increased now in- 
stead of diminishing, since her dignity was at this 
time considerably augmented by the new fiction 
or invention relating to her immaculate conception. 
For though, as we observed in the preceding 
chapter, St Bernard and others opposed with 
vigour this chimerical notion, yet their efforts 
were counteracted by the superstitious fury oi the 
deluded multitude, whose judgment prevailed 
over the counsels of the wise. So that, about the 
year 1 138, there was a solemn festival instituted in 
honour of this pretended conception^ though we 
know not, with any degree of certainty, by whose 
authority it was first established, nor in what place 
it was first celebrated [k]. 



CHAP. V. 

Concerning the divisions and heresies that troubled 
the church during this century. 

I. np'HE Greek and eastern churches were in- 

X fested with fanatics of different kinds^ 

who gave them much trouble, and engaged them 

in the most warm and violent contests. Certain 

of 

[^] Mabillok, AnnaL Bened, torn. vi. p. 327. 412.— 
O^iiia Chris liana^ torn. L p. J 198. 
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c I N T. of these fanatics professed to believe in a double 
p A A T II. trinity, rejected wedlock, abstained from flesh, 
* V ■' treated with the utmost contempt the sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord's supper, as also all the 
various branches of external worship ; placed the 
essence of religion in internal prayer alone, and 
maintained, as it is said, that an evil being, or 
genius, dwelt in the breast of every mortal, and 
could be expelled from thence by no other me- 
thod, than by perpetual supplications to the Su- 
preme Being. The founder of this enthusiastic 
cal sect is said to have been a person called Luco- 
PETRus. His chief disciple was named Tychicus, 
who corrupted, by false and fanatical interpreta- 
tions, several books of the sacred writings, and 
particularly the Gospel according to St Matthew 
[/]. It is well known, that enthusiasts of this 
kind, who were rather wrong-headed than vicious, 
lived among the Greeks and Syrians, and more 
especially among the monks, for many ages before 
this period, and also in this century. The 
accounts, indeed, that have been given of them, 
are not in all respects to be depended upon.: and 
there are several circumstance* which rendered it 
extremely probable, that many persons of eminent 
piety, and zeal for geniune Christianity, were 
confounded by the Greeks with these enthusiasts, 
and ranked in the list of heretics, merely on ac- 
count of their opposing the vicious practices and 
the insolent tyranny of the priestliood, and theit 
treating with derision that motley spectacle of 
superstition that was supported by public autho- 
rity. In Greece^ and in all the eastern provinces, 
this sort of men were distinguished by the general 
and invidious appellation of Massalians^ or £z/- 

chites^ 

[/I Sec EuTHYMii Triumphus de Seeta Manalianorum in 
Jac. Tollu Insignibus Itineris Lalici^ p. 106 — il^. 
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cbites [ni]^ as the Latins comprehended all the ad-c e n t. 

Part II. 



versaries of the Roman pbntif under the general 



terms of PValdenses and Albigenses. It is, however^ 
necessary to observe, that the names above men^ 
tioned were very vague and ambiguous in the 
way they were applied by the Greeks and the 
Orientals^ who made use of them to characterize, 
without distinction, all such as complained of the 
multitude of useless ceremonies, andof the vices 
of the clergy, without any regard to the diflfer- 
ence that there was between such persons in point 
of principles and morals. In short, the righteous 
and the profligate, the wise and the foolish, were 
equally comprehended under the name of Massa- 
lians, whenever they opposed the raging super- 
stition of the times, or looked upon true and 
genuine piety as the essence of the Christian 
character. 

11. From the sect now mentioned, that of the The Bog#- 
Bogomiles is said to have proceeded, whose founder "^ 
Basilius, a monk by profession, was burnt at 
Constantinople, under the reign of Alexius Com^ 
NENUS, after all attempts to make him renounce 
his errors had proved inefTectual. By the ac- 
counts we have of this unhappy man, and of the 
errors he taught, it appears sufficiently evident^ 

that 

ft!P [m] Massallans and Euchi<es arc denominations that sig- 
nify the same thing, and denote, the one \u the Ilebicw, and the 
y)thcr in the Greek IviV.^M^^i:, persons t let prey, A sect, under 
this denomination, arose dunug tho reign of the emperor CoK- 
STANTIUS, about the year 361, founded hy certain monks of 
Mesopotamia^ who dedicated themselves wholly to pruyer, and 
held many of the doctrines attributed by Dr MosiiFiM to the 
'l\»las8alians of the twelfth century. See AvcdsT, De Ilicres, 
cap. Ivii. and THt(3D. Il^r^t. Fah. lib. iv. l^iir ham rs spcaki 
of another sort of Massniians still more aiicient, who weic 
mere Gentiles, acknowledged sc\ cral gods, yet adored only one 
whom they called Alrrightw and had oiatories in which they 
acstmblcd to pray and sing hymns. I'his resemblance between 
the Massalians and Esscnes, induced Scamgkr to think that 
£piPHAXlus confounded the former with the latter. 
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c E N T.that his doctrine resembled, in a striking manner^ 
Pa R T |i.^^^ religious system of the ancient Gnostics and 
Manichaeans; though at the same time, it is pos- 
sible that the Greeks may have falsified his te- 
nets in some respects. Basilius maintained, 
that the world and all animal bodies.were formed, 
not by the Deity, but by an evil demon, who had 
been cast down from heaven by the Supreme 
Being; from whence he concluded, that the body 
was no more than the prison of the immortal 
spirit, and that it was, therefore, to be enervated 
by fasting, contemplation, and other exercises, 
that so t4ie soul might be gradually restored to 
its primitive liberty ; for this purpose also wed- 
lock was to be avoicled, with many other circum- 
stances which we have often had occasion to ex- 
plain and repeat in the course of this history. It 
was in consequence of the same principles, that 
this unfortunate enthusiast denied the reality of 
Christ's body, which, like the Gnostics and Ma- 
nichaeans, he considered only as a phantom, re- 
jected the law of Moses, and maintained that the 
body, upon its separation by death, returned to 
the malignant mass of matter, without either the 
prospect or possibiHty of a future resurrection to 
life and felicity. We have so many examples of 
fanatics of this kind in the records of ancient 
times, and also in the history of this century, that 
it is by no means to be wondered, that some one 
of them more enterprising than the rest should 
found a sect among the Greeks. The name of 
this sect was taken from the divine mercy ^ which 
its members are said to have incessantly implored; 
for the word bogmilus^ in the Mysian language, 
signifies calling cut for mercy from above [;i]. 

III. 

[«] See An.VA Comkf.xa Alextados^ lib. xv. p. 384. edit. 
VtnetiT. — ZoKARAS /^nna/tum, lib. yviii. p. 336. — Jo. Christ. 
Wolf, Hittoria Bognmilorum^ published at Witttbsrgy in ^to, 

1712.— 
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in. The Latin sects were yet more numerous cent. 
than those of the Greeks, and this will not appear ,^^; „ 
at all surprising to such as consider the state of )— v— f 
religion in the greatest part of the European pro- j^^^^"" 
vinces. The reign of superstition, the vices ofthcabuict 
the clergy, the luxury and indolence of the pou-^^^ 
tife and bishops, the encouragement of impiety they 
by the traffic oiindulgences y'wicxt^svag from day to'P"*"^^' 
day, several pious, though weak men, who had 
the cause of Christ and of his religion at heart, 
easily perceived that both were in a most declin- 
ing and miserable state, and therefore attempted 
a reformation in the church, in order to restore 
Christianity to its primitive purity and lustre. 
But the knowledge of these good men was not 
equal to their zeal, nor were their abilities in any 
proportion to the grandeur of their undertakings. 
The greatest part of them were destitute both of 
learning and judgment, and, involved in the ge- 
neral ignorance of the times, understood but very 
imperfectly the holy scriptures, from whence 
•Christianity was derived, and by which the abuses 
that had been mingled with it could only be re- 
formed. In a word, few of these well-meaning 
Christians were equal to an attempt so difficult 
and arduous as an universal reformation ; and the 
consequence of this was, that while they avoided 
• the reigning abuses, they fell into others that 
were as little consistent with the genius of true 
religion, and carried the spirit of censure and 
reformation to such an excessive length, that it 
degenerated often into the various extravagancies 
of enthusiasm, and engendered a number of new 
sects, that became a new dishonour to the Chris- 
tian cause. 

IV. 

17 1 2.— -Sam Andrew Diss, Bogomih's In Jo. Voigtii 5«i6. 

iiotbica Hhtoruv Heresiolo^ica^ torn. i. part II. p. 121. Can. 
Aug. Hkubiakxi Disscrtai, de Bo^umiiu^ 
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CENT. IV. Among the sects taat troubled the Latiit 
Pa^r'i If. church during this eentui /, the principal pl^ce if 

^ — due to the Catbarists^ wb^ u we have had already 

The tatha- Q^^^gjQ jj to mention [6]. fhis numerous faction^ 



n. 



leaving theirfirst residence, which was m Bulgaria^ 
spread themselves throughout almost all the Eu- 
ropean provinces, where they occasioned muck 
tumult and disorder; but their fate was unhappy^ 
for, wherever they were caught, they were put to 
death with the most unrelenting cruelty [^}, 
Their religion resembled the doctrine of the Ma- 
nichaeans and Gnostics, on which account they 
commonly received the denomination of the 
former, though they differed from the genuine 
and primitive Manichaeans in many respects. 
They ail indeed agreed in the following points of 
doctrine : "jiz. That matter was the source of all 
evil ; that the Creator of this world was a being 
distinct from the Supreme Deity ; that Christ 
was not clothed with a real body, neither could 
be properly said to have been born, or to hare 
seen death ; that human bodies were the pro- 
duction of the evil principle ; and that baptism 
and the Lord's Supper were useless institutions, 
destitute of aU eflicacy and power. They exhort- 
ed all who embraced their doctrine to a rigorous 
abstinence from anirnal food, wine, and w^edlock, 
and recommended to them in the most pathetic 
teniis the most severe acts of austerity and moi^ 
tificaiion. Tbev moreover treated with the ut- 
most contempt all the books of the Old TetUt-^ 
7nent, but expressed a high degree of veneration 
for the New, particularly for the Four Gospels ; 

and, 

[o] Sre Cr.NT. HI. Paf.t II. Ch. V. sect. XVIII. but prih- 
tipaily £or that sort oi Catbarists here mentioned, sec above 
Cknt. XI. Part II. Ch. V. sect. II. 

[^J See the accounts given of this unhappy and persecute^ 
ucct by Charlks Plkssis D'Argentre, in his CoiUctio fu} 
diclorum de n^jvis errgnlLus^ tom. i. in which, however, several 
circumstances arc omitted. 
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and, to pass over many other peculiarities in their o e n t. 

P A It T II. 



doctrine, they maintained, that human souls, en- ^^' 



dued with reason, were shut yp by an unhappy 
&te in the dungeons of mprtal bodies, from whence 
they could not be delivered by fasting, mortifica- 
tion, and continence of every kind [qj. 

V. These principles and tenets, though they The oAa- 
wcre adopted and professed by the' whole sect,^'?^^^^ 
yet were differently interpreted and modified by •€«•. 
different doctors. Hence the Catbarists were divi- 
ded into various sects, which, however, on account 
of the general persecution in which they were all 
involved, treated each other with candour and 
forbearance, disputed with moderation, and were 
thus careful not to augment their common cala- 
mity by intestine feuds and animosities; Out of 
these, different factions arose two leading and 
principal sects of the Catbarists^ which were dis- 
tinguished from the rest by the number of their 
r^pective followers, and the importance of their 
diTOrences. The one appfbached pretty nearly 
to the Manichaean system, held the doctrine of 
two eternal Beings^ from whom all things are de- 
rived, the God ofligbt, who was also the Father 
of Jesus Christ, and \ht principle of darkness ^ whom 
they considered as the author of the material 
world. The other believed in one eternal principle^ 
the Father of Christ, and the Supreme God, 
by whom also they held that xh^ first matter was 
Created ; but they added to this, that the evil be-- 
ingi after his rebellion agattist God, and his fall 
fiom heaven, arranged this original matter ac- 
cording to his fancy, and divided it into four ele- 
ments, in order to the production of this visible 

Vol; III. - 1 world. 

[f ] Besides tlie writers which sliall be mentioned presently," 
aee the Disputatio inter Cathol'icum tt Paterinutn, published by 
Martcne, in his Tbesaur, Anecdotor. torn. v. p. 1703. as also 
BbNACURSi Manife^P' tk Hdtresis Catharorum in Luc. Da 
tttsnil Sfitciirgio^ torn. i. p. 208. 
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c E N T. world. The former maintained, thatCHRiST: 
p A^T II clothed with a celestial body descended thu^Jn^^ 
the womb of the Virgin, and derived ao pait*itf' 
his substance from her ; while the latter taught, 
that he first assumed -a real body in the wonib 4i 
Mary, though not from her [r}. The 8MI, 
which held the doctrine of two priiuipiei^ Wjpie 
called Albanenses, from the name of the plade 
where their spiritual ruler resided ; and this wQt 
was subdivided into two, of which one took the 
name of Balazinansa, bishop of Verona^ and ^be 
other that of John de Lugio, bishop of Berg 
The sect which adhered to the doctrine of 
eternal principle was also subdivided into the coBf- 
gregation of Baioli, the capital town of the ppa- 
vince, and that of Concoregio^ or Concorevzo. The 
Albigenses who were settled in France^ belonged 
to the church or congregation of Baioli [/]. : ^ 
VI. In the internal constitution of the church 
that was founded by this sect^ there were maiqr 
rules and principles of a singular nature, whiqh 

we 

[r] See Bern. Moneta, in lumma aJwrjtts Catbmras wt 
Weldenses^ published at Rome^ in the year 17^3, by Thom. Asih 
GUST. RiCHiKi, who prefixed to it a dissertation concemiq; 
the Catbari^ that is by no means worthy of the highest cti- 
comiums. Moneta was no mean writer for the tme fai 
which he lived. See Lib, i. p. 2. & 5. Lib, iL p. 147, '&C 

[/] Raikeri Sachoni jymma de Catbaris et Leomsii$ m 
Martene Tbesaur. Anecdot. torn. v. p. 1761. 1768.— «>pEtV' 
CRiNus Prescianus in MuRATORii Antiq. Ii4kL meduitm^ 
torn. V. p. 93. who exhibits, in a sort of table, these 
sects, but by a mistake places the Albigenses j who were a 
of the BaiolenseSy in the place of the Albanenits\ this, 
may be an error of the press. The opinions of these Baiolem^i^ 
or BagnoUnscSf may be seen in the Codex Inquisitionis Tol^mtm^ 
which LiMBORCH published with his History of the iftqmijfHon. 
The accoimt, however, which we have in that history (Bo0b L 
Cb. VIII.) of the opinions of the Albigenses is by xio iimn$ 
iKTcuratc. A great variety of causes has contributed to involve 
in darkness and perplexity the distinctive characters of these 
diflfcrent sects, whose respective systems we cannot enlarge upon 
at present. * 
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%e pais over in silence, as they would oblige us c e n t. 
to«hter into a detail inconsistent with the brc- p ^"^ jj 
Vity we propose to observe in this work. The ^' ^ ■< 
government of thid church was administered by 
HsbapSf and each bishop had two vicars, of whom 
Me was called the eldest son^ and the other the 
ymmgeri while the rest of the clergy and doctors 
^efe comprehended under the general denomina- 
'^oa oi deacons \t\. The veneration, which the 
people -had for the clergy in general, and more 
iMpecially for the bishops and their spiritual sons^ 
wfm carried to a length that almost exceeds credi- 
bility. The discipline observed by this seqt 
¥ms so excessively rigid and austere, that it was 
practicable only by a certain number of robust 
and determined fanatics. But that such as were 
not able to undergo this discipline might not, on 
that account, be lost to the cause, it was thought 
necessary, in imitation of the ancient Manichs- 
iUts, to divide this sect into two classes, one of 
^i^ch was distinguished by the title of the coma- 
iaii. I. e. comforted^ while the other received only 
tSue denomination ' of confederates. The former 
^T^ themselves out for persons of consummate 
idadom and extraordinary piety, lived in perpe- 
tual celibacy, and led a life of the severest morti- 
fication and abstinence, without ever allowing 
-fliexnselTes the enjoyment of any worldly comfort. 
The latter, if we except a few particular rules 
which they observed, lived like the rest of man- 
kind, but at the same time were obliged by a soi- 
lemn agreement they had made with the church, 
and which, in Italian, they called la convetienza^ 
to enter before their death, in their last moments, 
if not sooner, into the class of the comforted^ ainl 
to receive the consolamentum, which was the form 

I2 of 

.• • •' 

' [;] 5e^ SacH3NI sumfjta de Cathafiv, p. 176(5. 
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c EN T*. of inauguration, by which they were introduted 
Pa^*+ II. ^^^^ ^^^^ fanatical order [uj. • -^^ 

V— V — ' VII. A much more rational sect was that whitit 
^^^j^^**"was founded about the year mo in LangueMk 
and Provence by Peter de Bruys, who made ttft 
most laudable attempts to reform the abuftli 
and to remove the superstitions that disfirgufefl 
the beautiful simplicity of the gospel, and alflidlr 
having engaged in his cause a great number oC 
followers, during a laborious ministry of twefiQr 
years continuance, was burnt at St Giles* s^ iBlAt 
year 1130, by an enraged populace, set on by tHe 
clergy, whose traffic was in danger from the ert- 
terprising spirit of this new reformer. The whffie 
system of doctrine, which this unhappy maitj^, 
\vhose zeal was not without a considerable vo^^ 
ture of fanaticism, taught to the Petrobrussians^iA^ 
disciples, is not known; it is however certli&i, 
that the five following tenets made a part of Ms 
system: i. That no persons whatever, were to fcc 
baptized before they were come to the full toe 
of their reason, 2. That it was an idle supersffi- 
tion to build churches for the service of Odd, 
who will accept of a sincere worship wherever % 
is offered ; and that therefore such chnrchels )u 
had already been erected were to be pulled dc^vim 
and destroyed. 3. That the crucifixes, as instrti«* 
ments of superstition, deserved the same ftte. 
4. That the real body and blood of Christ were 
not exhibited in the eucharist, but were merely 
represented, in that holy ordinance, by their 
figures and symbols. 5. And, lastly, That the 
oblations, prayers, and good works of the living, 
could be in no respect advantageous to the 
dead [w]. 

vm. 

[0] For a further account of this sect, see the writers men- 
tioned above, and particularly the Coi/ex Inquisitionis Tolotmnm* 

[ta] See Petri V^nerah, Lib, conira Petrobrussianos in Bib" 
iUtb§ca C/Mfiitmsif p« xxx;.— -MABlUboy, AanaL BtneJict* 

toau 



ciaiif. 
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'c Vm. This Innovator was succeeded by ^no- c e n t- 
ther, who was an Italian by birth, and whose p^^'j^ 
name was Henry, the fouhder and parent of < — ^^ 
the sect called Uenricians. It was, no doubt, aTJ^f^***^ 
lare thing to see a person, who was at the same 
time monk and hermit, undertaking to reform 
;the superstitions of the times ; yet such was th^ 
ca^je' of Henry, who leaving Z^wj-^?n/2<?, a city in 
-^wiSz^rland^ travelled to Mans^ and being banish- 
pl thence, removed successively to Poitiers, Bour^ 
^e^ux, and the countries adjacent, and at length 
to 'Jboulouse in the year 1147, exercising his mi- 
nisterial function in all these places with the 
^Utmost applause from the people, and declaim- 
log, with the greatest vehemence and fervour, 
against the vices ;f the clergy, and the superstitions 
they had introduced into the Christian church, 
^t Tboulouse he was warmly opposed by St Ber- 
HAKD, by whose influence he was overpowered, 
' liotwithstanding his popularity, and obliged to 
save himself by flight. But being seized, in his 
Xti reat, by a certain bishop, he was carried before 
J^ope EuoENius III • who presided in person at 
a council then assembled at Rbeims, and who, in 
consequence of the accusations brought against 
Henry, committed him, in the year 1 148, to a 
close prison, where, in a little time after this, he 
ended his days [x}. We have no accurate acr 
count of the doctrmes of this reformer trans- 
mitted to our times. All we know of that matter 
U, that he rejected the baptism of infants ; cen- 
sured with severity the corrupt and licentious 

1 3 manners 

k 

torn. vi. p. 346. — Baskage, Histoire Jes Eglises ReformieSy 
period iy. p. 140. 

C*3 ^^"^'^ E/>iscof>orum Cenomanem, in Mabillon, yfnaiect^ 
VFttr, €tviy p. 315. cd. iVov. — Gaufridi E/>iito/a in Lio. vi. 
Tittt Sti, Bernardi. torn. ii. Opp. Bembard, p. 1 207.— Ma'ITH. 
Histor. Mo for, p. 71. — Mabillon, Prof, ad Upeia Bern 
iardi; sect.'vi. & AimtU. Btnedich toi9. vi* p. 346. 420. 434, 
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CENT, manners of the clergy ; treated the festivals ini 
rt' II. ceremonies of the church with the utmost coif-' 




tempt ; and held clandestine assemblies, in wKidK 
he explained and inculcated the ' novelties Hic^ 
taught. Several writers affirm, that he was thfi 
disciple of Peter de Bruys ; but I cannot sdft' 
upon what evidence or authority this assertion ff^ 
grounded [y]. ^ I 

The horrid IX. While the Henricians were propagating 
JJ*y]|^^_ their doctrines in France ^ a -certain illiterate mai^ 
Jbu§. called Tanquelinus, or Tanquelmus,* arose ftt 
Srabant about the year 1115, excited the most, 
deplorable commotions at Antwerp^ and Axc^ 
after him a most numerQus sect. If the account^ 
that are given us of this heresiarch by his adver^ 
saries may be at all depended upon, he must eithet 
have been a monstrous impostor, or an outrageous' 
madman. For he walked in public with the 
greatest solemnity, pretended to be God, or, 'dt' 
least,^the Son of God, ordered daughters to be" 
ravished in presence of their mothers, and com-^ 
mitted himself the greatest disorders. Such arc 
the enormities that are attributed to TANQUELi? 
Sius, but they are absolutely incredible, and there*- 
fore cannot be true [z]. What seems most', 
worthy of credit in this matter is, that this new^ 
teacher had imbibed the opinions and spirit of. 
the Mystics; that he treated with contempt the 

external 

D'] That Kekry was the disciple of Peter De Bruts if, 
not at all probable \ since, not to insist upon other reasons, th<i. 
latter coula not bear the sight of a cross, and in all like13iMd 
oTved hisdeath to the multitude of crucifixes which he had caon^ 
-nittcd to the flames : whereas the former, when he entcrdit 
into any city, appeared with a cross in his hand, which -J^ 
bore as a standard, to attract the veneration of the pcofj^ 
See Mabiixok, AnoUcta^ p. 316. 

\%\ E/}istola Trajectenj, Ecclesia adTriJencumEftiscopurndf 
TancbeUno^ in Sel. Tengnageui Collectione Veferum Monm^ 
mentor, p. 368. — BouLAY, Histor, j^ad, Paris, torn. ii. p>pB» 

— Argektre, ColUctio Judicior* de novis erroribus^ ti^jif^ Ija 

^. 10. ■■-••-.•.. 
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external worship of God, the sacrament of the ^e n t. 
Lord's supper, and the rite of baptism ; and held p^"^ ^ ,j^ 
clandestine assembUes to propagate more efFec- ' " ^ ■ '* 
tually his visionary notions. But as, besides all 
this, he inveighed against the clergy, like the 
other heretics already mentioned, and declaimed 
against their vices with vehemence and intrepid 
<lity, it is probable that these blasphemies were 
falsely charged upon him by a vindictive priest-r 
liood. Be that as it may, the fate of Tanquel- 
Bftua was unhappy, for he was assassinated by an 
ecclesiastic in a cruel manner. His sect, howe- 
-^rer, did not perish with him, but acquired strength 
«nd vigour under the ministry of his disciples, 
tintil it was at length extinguished by the fa- 
miousSt NoRBERi, the founder of the order of 
J^ramonsiratenses, or Premontres [a]. 

X. In Italy Arnold of Brescia^ a disciple ofcjciicThi 
Abelard, and a man of extensive erudition and itaiy by 
^remarkable austerity, but also of a turbuleutandgj*^!^ 
impetuous spirit, excited new troubles and com- 
motipns both in church and state* He was, in- 
deed, condemned in the council of the Lateran^ 
A. D. ii39» by Innocent 11. and thereby ob- 
liged to retire into Switzerland ; but, upon the 
death of that pontif, he returned into Italy, and 
raised at Rome^ during the pontificate of Euge- 
Kius II1« several tumults an4 seditions among 
the people, who changed, by his instigation, the 
government of the city, and insulted the persons 
of the clergy in the most .disorderly manner. He 
ftU however at last a victim to the vengeance of 
his enemies ; for, softer various turns of fortune, 
he was seized in the year 1 155, by a praefect of 
the city, by whom he was crucified, and after- 
wards burned to ashes. This unhappy man seems 

1 4 not 

.f«J Lewis Hugo, Fie de S. Norbert, livr, II, p. 126.— 
CiOLTt. vander SterRE Fiio S, NorUrti^ cap. xxxvi. p. 164. 
& PoLTC. de HEkTOCHE, ad Warn j^nnotationes^ p. 387. 
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GENT, not to have adopted any doctrines incofmstedl 
p aTt II. w^^ ^^^ spirit of true religion ; and the piiadbr 
Vj ' ¥ ' -' pies upon which he acted were chiefly reprekeiiji- 
sible from their being carried too far, applied 
without discernment and discretion, and execo^ 
ted with a degree of vehemence which was as^tJr- 
minal as it was imprudent. Having perceived the 
discords and animosities, the calamities and dtaom 
ders that sprung from the overgrown opulenceof 
the pontifs and bishops, he was persuaded that tbe 
interests of the church, and the happmess of na^ 
tions in general required, that the clergy should 
be divested of all their worldly possessions, of all 
their temporal rights and prerogatives. He, these- 
fore, maintained publicly, that the treasures and 
revenues of popes, bishops, and monasteries, ougl|t 
to be solemnly resigned and transferred to the 
supreme rulers of each state, and that nothing was 
to be left to the ministers of the gospel but -a 
spiritual authority and a subsistence drawn ftosa 
tythes, and from the voluntary oblations and con* 
tributions of the people [i]. This violent re- 
former, in whose character and manners theM 
were several things worthy of esteem, drew a£rer 
him a great nurnber of disciples, who derivtftd 
from him the denomination oi ArnoldistSy and, in 
succeeding times, discovered the spirit and intre- 
pidity of their leader, as often as any favourable 
opportunities of reforming the church weire oStx-^ 
ed to their zeal. 
The origin XI. Of all the $ects that arose in this century 
drli^wslju ^^^^ was more distinguished by the reputation it 
Hemci. acquired, by the multitude of its votaries, and 

the 

[l)] Sec Otto Frisifig, (legestti Fredertci I. lib. ii. cap. xx.!--r 
S. Bernhardus Episi, 195. J96. torn. i. p. 187. — Boulay 
H'tstor, ylcad. Farij. torn. il. p. 157. — MuRATORii Droits /e 
i'' Empire iur bEtat EccUsiastiquey^^, 137. — Henr. de Buvau 
Vita Frederici I. p. 41.— Chaufepied Nouveau Diction. HuK 
Crit. torn, ii. p. 482. .. ' i ' 
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ttit tcirtimony which its bitterest enemies bore toc e i* t, 
the probity and innocence of its members, than p ^^ ^^ 
l^at of the Waldenses, so called from their parent 
and founder Peter Waldus, This sect was 
]tnown by different denominations. From the 
l^lace where it first appeared, its members were 
called The poor men of Lions \e\ or Lionists^ •and, 
£rom the wooden shoes which its doctors wore, 
and a certain mark that was imprinted upon these 
shoes, they were called Insabbatati, or Sabbatati 
frf]. The origin of this famous sect was as fol- 
lows : Peter, an opulent merchant of Lions ^ 
sumamed Valdensis^ or Falidisius^ from VaiiK^ or 
Waldum^ a town in the marquisate o( Lions, being 
extremely zealous for the advancement of true 
piety and Christian knowledge, employed a cer- 
tain priest [^], about the year 1160, in translating 
ftom Latin into French the Four Gospels^ with 
other books of Holy Scripture, and the most re- 
markable sentences of the ancient doctors, which 
were so highly esteemed in this century. But no 
sooner had he perused these sacred books with a 
proper degree of attention, than he perceived 
that the religion, which was now taught in the 
■ Roman church, differed totally from that which 

was 

[r] They were called Leomists from Liona, the ancient name 
pf Lyonjj where their sect took its rise. The more eminent 
pettons of that sect manifested their progress toward perfection 
hj the simplicity and meanness of their external appearance. 
Hence among other things, they wore wooden shoes, which in 
the French language are termed sabott, and had imprinted up- 
on those shoes the sign of the cross, to distinguish themselves 
firom other Christians \ and it was on these accounts that they 
acquired the denominations of sabbatati and inrabbatati. See 
hu Fresne Glossarium Latin medii aviy vi. voce Sabbatati, p. 
4.— NicoL. EuMtRlCl Directarium Inquisitor urn, part III. N, 
Hi, &c. 

[^] Sec Steph. de BorBOVE De septem don'is spiritns safrcti, 
in EcHARD*& QilETlF Bfbiiotheca Scnptor. Domimcanor, torn. 
i. p. 192. — AnnokyM. Tractatio de Httresi Pauperum de Lug* 
duno^ in Martene Tbesauro Anecdotor, torn. v. p. 1777. 

r«r] This priest was called Stephanus de Lvisa. 
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CENT, was originally inculcated by Christ an4 Imt 
p ^T H. apostles. Struck with this glaring contradictioi^ 
between the doctrines of thepontifs and the tmtht 
of the gospel, and animated with a pious zeal foe 
' promoting his own salvation, and that of other9» 
he abandoned^his mercantile vocation, distributjed 
bit filches among the poor [/], and forming an 
association with other pious men, who had adopt- 
ed his sentiinents and his turn of devotion, he 
began, in the year 1180, to assume the qualitj 
ef a public teacher, and to instruct the multituifte 
in the doctrines and precepts of Christianity. Thtf' 
archbishop oi Lions ^ and the other rulers of the 
church in that province, opposed, with vigour^ 
tliis new doctor in the exercise of his ministry. 
But their opposition was unsuccessful ; for the - 
purity and simplicity of that religion which these 
good men taught, the spotless innocence that 
shone forth in their lives and actions, and the 
noble contempt of riches and honours which wa9i. 
conspicuous in the whole of their conduct and 
conversatibn, appeared so engaging to all such as 
had any sense of true piety, that thq number or 
their disciples and followers increased from day to' 
day [^]. They accordingly formed religioui:. 

assemblies, 

[/] It was on this account that the Waldenses were called * 
l^auvres de Lyons ^ or Poor men of Lyons. ■' \ 

[ s] Certain writers give different accounts of the origin of • 
the Weldenses^ and supposed they were so called from tht- 
Vallits in which they had resided for many ages before the birtk's 
of Peter Waldus. But these writers have no authority to 
sup)x>rt this assertion, and, besides this, they are refuted ampil^- 
by the best historians. I don^t mean to deny, that there wert' 
in the Vallies •/ Piedmont^ long before this period, a set of men, ' 
who differed widely from the opinions adopted and inculcated 
by the church of Rome^ and whose doctrine resembled, in many 
respects, that of the WaldcnseS j all that I maintain is, that 
the% inhabitants of the Valiies abovementioned are to be care- 
fully distinguished from the Waldenses, who, according to the 
unanimous voice of history, were originally inhabitants oiLyons^ 
and derived their name from Peter Waldus^ their founder 

and 
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Jtssemblies, first in Trance^ and afterwards in Lom- c en t"; 
hhrdy^ from whence they propagated their sett p ^ » t lu 
throughout the other provinces of Europe with 
incredible rapidity, and with such invincible for- 
titude, that neither fire nor sword, nor the most 
cruel inventions of merciless persecution, could 
datnp their zeal, or entirely ruin their cause [/?]. 

xir. 

and chief. 85* Wc may venture to affirm the cohtrary, ^vhh 
the learned Beza and other writers of note *, for it seems evi- 
deAt from the best records, that Valdus deri\'od his name 
fsom the true Valdentes of Piedmont^ whose doctrine he adopted, 
and who were known by the names of Voudoh and Valdenses^ 
before he or his immediate followers evistcd. If the Valdenses 
in Waldemes had derived their name from any eminent teacher, 
it would probably have been ftom Valdo who was remarkable 
for the purity of his doctrine in the IXth century, and was the 
extemporary and chief counsellor of Bkkkngarius. But the 
truth is, that they derive their name from their Vallles in PiV/A 
*^ont, which in their limguage are called F'aux^ hence Void^is^ 
^keir true name \ hence Peter or (as others call him) John of 
JLyons^ was called in Latin, Valdus^ because he had adopted their 
cioctffine \ and hence the term Valdenses and Waldenses used by 
^ho6e« who write in English or Latin, in the place of Vaudois^ 
The bloody inquisitor Reinkrus Sacco, who exerted such a 
ious zeal for the destruction of the Waldenses^ lived but 
bout 80 years after Valdus of Lyons, and must therefore be sup- 
to know whether or not he was the real founder of the 
VMifUts or Ltonists ; and yet it is remarkable that he speaks of 
the Liomsts (mentioned by Dr Moshkim in the preceding 
jiagc, as synonimous^vith Waldenses) as a sect that had tlourishcd 
above coo years v nay, mentions authors of note, who make their 
aatiqutty remount to the Apostolic age. See the arcoimt 
giwen of Sacco's book by the Jesuit Gretskr, in the Bib- 
imiheca Patrum. I know not upon what principle Dr JMo- 
8i||»U maintains, that the inhabitants of the Vallie^ of Pied- 
moMt arc to be carefully distinguished from the IVaJdenses; and 
I am persuaded, that whoever 'will be at the pains to read at- 
tentively the 2d, 35th, 26thf and 27th cha['ters of the first 
book of Lrgkr\< Uistoire Generalc des Egllies Vaudolses^ will 
find this distinction entirely jTrnundless.— When the Papists a«k 
us, %ubere cur reunion ':vas before LuTliLi; ' we generally an- 
swer, in the BUtle ; and we answer well. ^Uit to gratify tlicir 
taste for TradUiou HAMl.buwan author iiy^ wc may add to this an« 
ftwcTt Uiid iu ihe VaUirSof Piedmont. , 

[ii] Sec the finlowlng ancient writers, w!io have given ac- 
counts of the rcct in question, /i? u/V, SacucNI Sumrna (antra 

Valdenses,-'^ 
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CENT. XIL The attempts of Peter Walbus and I^ 
^ ^^"^ „ followers were neither employed nor designed. tti 
^-— V — introduce new doctrines into the church, nor 'to 
Sfcf di^ propose new articles of feith to Christians. AU 
cipiiiicaiidthey aimed at was, to reduce the form of eccle- 
^^w^ siastical government, and the lives and mannccs 
dcniea. both of the clcrgy and people, to that amiable 
simplicity, and that primitive sanctity, that cha- 
racterised the apostolic ages, and which app^ir 
so strongly recommended in the precepts and in- 
junctions of the divine author of our holy reli- 
gion. In consequence of this design, they cooi* 
plained that the Roman church had degeneratft^ 
under Constantine the Great, from its primitiTC 
purity and sanctity. They denied the supremacy 
of the Roman pontif, and maintained that the 
rulers and ministers of the church were obliged, 
by their vocation, to imitate the poverty of the 
apostles, and to procure for themselves a sul>si9t« 
ence by the work of their hands. They consider* 
ed every Christian, as in a certain measure qua- 
lified and authorized to instruct, exhort, i^d 
confirm the brethren in their christian course, a^d 
demanded the restoration of the ancient.peniteii* 
tial discipline of the church, u e. the expiatum 
of transgressions by prayer, fasting and alms, 
which the new-invented doctrine of indtdgen^s 
had almost totally abolished. They, at the sao^e 
time, affirmed, that every pious Christian i^ras 

qualified 

FtfZE/ew/rx.o— MoNETA Summa Contra Caibaros et VaUemiet^ 
published by Richini. — Tr, de Rarest Paufterum de LMgimm^ 
published by Martene, in his Tbesaur, Anecdot, tom.'v. p. 
1777.— PiLlCHDORFius contra Valdenses^ t. xxv. B. B. Mmm* 
Patr.-^Add to these authors, Jo. Paul Perrik Histoire di 
yaudois, pubHshed at Geneva in 16 19. — Jo. Leger, Hi9i4in 
Genera/ej des Egiues Vaudoises, livr. i. ch. xiv. p. 136.— Ut- 
SERII De successione Ecclesiarum Occidentit^ Cap. viii. p. 'lOp. 
—J AC. Basnage Histoire des Egiises Reform^es^ torn. i. paiod 
iv. p. 329. — Thom. August. Richini Dissertat. de ValidtM- 
bus, prefixed to his edition of the Summa MoK£T£, p. -36.— 
•^BoULAY Histor, Acad, Paris, torn. ii. p. 292. 
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"iqiialiiied and entitled to prescribe to the penitent c k n t. 

P A t T U« 



the kind and degree of satisfaction or expiation ^"* 



^hat their transgressions required; that confession 

-made to priests was by no means necessary, since 

the humble offender might acknowledge his sins 

and testify his repentance to any true beUever, 

and might expect from such the counsels and 

- admonitions that his case and circumstances de- 
manded. They maintained, that the power of 

- delivering sinners from the guilt and punishment 
4>f their offences belonged to God alone ; and 
that indulgences^ of consequence, were the criminal 
inirenrions of sordid avarice. They looked upon 

-^ tUt prayers, and other ceremonies that were iti^ 
' stituted in behalf of the dead, as vain, useless, 
~ and absurd, and denied the existence of departed 
'-Boak in an intermediate state of purification, af- 
^ firming, that they were immediately, upon the 
'teparation from the body, received into heaven, 

- or thrust down to hell. These and other tenets 
of a like nature composed the system of doctrine 
propagated by the Waldenses. Their rules of 

- practice were extremely austere ; for they adopt- 
ed, as the model of their moral discipline, the 

' Sermon of Christ, on the mount, which ihey in- 
terpreted and explained in the most rigorous and 
literal manner, and, of consequence, prohibited 

""tad condemned in their society all wars, and 
'stiits of law, all attempts towards the acquisition 

-of wealth, the inflicting of capital punishments, 
self-defence against unjust violence, and oaths of 
sdl kinds [i}. 

■ . ■ ^^ xm. 

[i ] See the Cod^x InqvisUionis Tolotorne^ published by LiM- 
BOaCH, as alio the tumma Monkta contra IVaJJenses^ and the 
' <kher writers of the Waldensian history. Though these writers 
fere i|ot all equally accurate, nor perfectly agreed about the num^ 
ber of doctrines that entered into the syi»tem of this sect, yet 
-Uiey are almost all unanunous in acknowledging the sincere piety 
at^ cxemj^lary conduct of the WaldenK^, and shew plainly 

enough 
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o K N T. Xni. The government of the church was „ 
p A^*T \i mitted, by the Waldenses, to bishops [k], presbytgri 
^' ■ ^ " and deacons ; for they acknowledged that thesf 
JfdiwX three ecclesiastical orders were instituted bjr 
goTcra- Christ himself. But, they looked upon it as^lv 
moa' tfic ^l^^t^ly necessary, that all these orders should mf 
Waldenses. semblc exactly the apostles of the divine Savious^ 
and be, like them, illiterate, poor, destitute of 
all worldly possessions, and furnished with some 
laborious trade or vocation, in order to gain: by 
constant industry their daily subsistence [^. Tfaft 
laity were divided into two classes; one of which 
contained the perfect^ and the other the imperffci 
Christians. The former spontaneously divested 
themselves of all worldly possessions, mani&sted; 
in the wretchedness of their apparel, their exces** 
sive poverty, and emaciated their bodies by fire^ 
quent fasting. The latter were less austere, . and 
approached nearer to the method of living gene* 
rally received, though they abstained, like tlie 
graver sort of anabaptists in later times, from ^ 
appearance of pomp and luxury. It is, howevo, 
to be observed, that the Waldenses were not 
without their intestine divisions. Such of them w 
lived in Italy differed considerably in their opinicHM 
ftom those who dwelt in France and the other 
European nations. The former considered the 
church of Rorne as the church of Christ, though 
much corrupted and sadly disfigured ; they ao 
knowledged moreover the validity of its seven 
sacraments, and solemnly declared that they would 

continue 

enough that their intention was not to oppose the doctrines tha^ 
were universally received among Christians, but only to revix* 
the piety and manners of. the primitive times, and to comb4^ 
the vices of the clergy, and the abuses that had been introduced 
into the worship and discipline of the church. .; 

[i] The bishops were aLo called, major ales ^ or elders. 

[/J The greatest part of the Waldepses gained their liveli- 
hood by weaving j hence the whole sect in certain places wtf 
called the sea y weavers* 
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continae always in communion with it, provided cent. 
they might be allowed to live as they thought p ^^J: |j. 

E roper, without molestation or restraint. The 
tter affirmed, on the contrary, that the church 
€£ Rome had apostatised from Christ, was de- 
prived of the Holy Spirit, and was, in reality, that 
mbore of Babylon mentioned in the Revelations of 
Si John [in]. 

XIV. Besides these famous sects, which madesectt of a 
m great noise in the world, and drew after them *^ ™" 
multitudes from the bosom of a corrupt and The Fas»- 
niperstitious church, there were other religious s^ 
Actions of lesser importance, which arose in Italy^ 
and more especially in France^ though they seem 
to have expired soon after their birth [n]. In 
JLombardj^ which was the principal residence of 
the Italian heretics, there sprung up a very sin- 
gular sect, known by the denomination oiPasa-^ 
jimans^o]^ and also by that of the circumcised. 
like the other sects already mentioned, they had 
the utmost aversion to the dominion and disci- 
pKne of the church of Rome ; but they were, at 
the same time, distinguished by two religious te- 
nets that were peculiar to themselves. The first. 
was a notion, that the observation of the law of 
Mous in every thing except the offering of sa- 

i:riiices, 

[m] Monet jc Summa Catbarot et Valdenses^ p. 406. 416, 
&c« They seem to have been also divided in their sentiments 
ODocemiiig the possession of worldly goods, as appears from the 
aocounts of Stkphanus D£ Borbon£^ in Echardi Scriptoribus 
Domintc(inis^lom.\. ^ 191. This writer divides'the ^f^/^r/i- 
tet into two classes j The poor men of Lions ^ and the poor men 
§f Lombardy. The former rejected and prohibited all sorts of 
pOMesnons \ the latter looked upon worldly possessions as law- 
UL This distinction may be also confirmed by several passa- 
gBi of other ancient authors. 

[n\ 'Fot an account gf these obscurer sects, see Stephaxus 
BE fioRdONE, in EcHARDl Scriptoribus Domintcanu^ torn. i. p. 
191. 

[oj The origin ef the name Faiaginf^ or Fasagiiy is not 
kibwn. • 
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CBN T.crifices, was obligatory upon Christians^ in €q» 
p A^B T n ^q^c>i<^c of which they circumcised their followw 
* ■ » ■ ''ers, abstained from those meats, the use of wfaicti 
was prohibited under the Mosaic ceconomy, and 
celebrated the Jewish Sabbath. The second tenec 
that distinguished this sect was advanced in oppo^ 
sition to the doctrine of three persons in the divine 
nature; for the Pasaginians maintained that 
Christ was no more than the^^^ and purest crem- 
ture (^God ; nor will their adopting this opinioa 
seem so surprising, if we consider the prodigious 
number of Arians that were scattered throughout 
Italy long before this period of time [p]. 
1^ Capv- XV. A set of fanatics, called Caputiati^ from a 
***''• singular kind of cap that was the badge of thdr 
faction, infested the province oiBurgundy, the dio- 
cese oiJuxerre^ and several other parts c^Framti^ 
in all which places they excited much disturbance 
among the people. They wore upon their caps 
a leaden image of the Virgin Mary, and they 
declared publicly, that their purpose was to level 
all distinctions, to abrogate magistracy, to re- 
move all subordination among mankind, and to 
restore that primitive liberty, that natural equality 
that were the inestimable privileges of the first 
mortals. Hugo, bishop of Auxerre^ attacked 
these disturbers of human society in the proper 
manner, employing against them the force of arms, 
instead of arguments [q]i 

The sect of the apostolics^ whom St Bernard 
opposed with such bitterness and fury, and who 
were so called, as that zealous abbot himself ac- 
knowledged, because they professed to exhibit in 

their 

[p] See F. BoNACURSi Manifestatio btresis Catbar^ntm^in 
Luc. Dacherii ^jficii.¥.GiO Veter. Scriptor, torn. Lp.2li. 
edit. nov. — Gerhard. Bergameksis contra C^tbaros €t Pa- 
lagioSj in LuD. Anton. TfluRAiCRii J^ntujq, ItaL medii avig 
torn. V. p. 151. 

W\ ]^^' ^^ BoEUF, Memoifes iur tHistoirn i^Auxcrrt^ 
topi. i.p. 317. .u 'i. 



Hkeir fivttHfid manners^ the |netj and virtue^ of € a n u 
tlie'holy apostles, were very different from thep ^^* j,. 
•iidficious heretics now mentioned; They were ^ ^ » 
H idownish set of men, of the lowest birth^ who 
|[8ined their subsistence by bodily labour; and yet 
90 sooner did they form themselves into a sect, 
dian they drew after them a multitude of ad- 
keitents of all ranks and orders. Their religious 
doctrine, as St B£RNard confesses, was free from 
€nor^ and their liyes and manners were irreproach- 
able and exemplary. Yet they Were reprehensible, 
Mtacoount of the following pecuUarities : i • They 
Jbeld it unlawful to take an oath« a% They suf- 
fered their hair and their beards to grow to an 
enormous length, so that their aspect was inex* 
uessibly extrayagant and savage. 3. They pre- 
Mrred celibacy before wedlock^ and called them- 
ceWes the chaste brethren and sisters. Notwith- 
Manding which, 4. Each man had a spiritual sister 
"WJIdi him, after the manner of the apostles, with 
^irliom he lived in a domestic relation, lying in 
the same chamber with her, though* not in the 
same bed [r]. 

XVI. In the council, whi ch was assembled at £<»> ^ 
Stems in the year 1148, and at which Pope Eu*JJ^^"J§f 
«XMius III. presided, a certain gentleman of the funtic 
inrovince of Bretagne^ whose name was £on, and 
M whose brain was, undoubtedly, disordered, was 
condemned for pretending to be the Son of Go^l. 
'Having heard, in'the form that was used for exor- 
cising malignant spirits, these words pronoun-' 
ccd : per £um, qui venturus est judicare vivos ct 
msrtmus^ he concluded, from the resemblance that 
^ttere was between the word £um and his name, 
.thatjbe was the person who was to come and 
(judge both quick and dead. This poor man should 
^ Vol. HI. K rather 

[r] Sr BsiufAitDus, Sermo lxv, in Cantictimy torn iv. Opp. 
9* 1495. ^^* Mabtllori. 
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c E N T rather have been delivered over to the pbysiciaii^ 
p A^" II. ^^^^ placed in the list of heretics. He ended hi» 
<^ i ■ days in a miserable prison, and left a considerable 
number of followers and adherents, whom perse* 
cution and death in the most dreadful forms eoiiU 
not persuade to abandon his cause, or to renounce 
an absurdity, which one would think could never 
have gained credit, but in such a place as Bed- 
lam [i]. This remarkable example is sufficient 
to shew, not only the astonishing credulity of the 
stupid multitude, but also how far even the rulers 
of the church were destitute of judgment, and 
strangers to the knowledge of true and genuine 
religion. 

[x] Matth. Paris, Htston'a Major, p. 68.— Guil. Nxti- 
BRiG£KSis, Hutoria rerum Anglicarum^ lib. L p. 50«>— fioQ* 
LAY, Historia Acad. Paris, tom. ii. p. 241. 
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CHAPTER L 

(^nendng the prosperous roents that happened to 
the cburcb during this century. 

L TpHOUGH the successarsf of Gei^gis- c e^n T* 
X KAN, the mighty emperor of the Tartars,? ^ » t i. 
or rather of the Mogols, had carried their vie- ^ ' 
toricHis arms through a gieat part oi Asia^znd^i^fif^^ 
hmng reduced China, Indiay and Persia, under nity in the 
their yoke, involved in many calamities and suf-^.^!*^ 
ftrings the Christian assemblies which were esta- «ia and in 
bfished in these vanquished lands [a] ; yet we ^^***^ 
Icam from the best accounts, and the most re- 
spectable authorities, that both in China, and in 
the Northern parts of ylsia, the Nestorians con- 
tinued to hare a flourishing church, and a great 
i^umber of adherents. The emperors of the 
Tartars and Mogols bad no great aversion to the 
Christian religion ; nay, it appears from authen- 
tic records, that several kings and grandees of 
these nations had either been instructed in the 
doctrines of the gospel by their ancestors, or 
vere converted to Christianity by the ministry 

K 2 and 
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c E M T.and exhortations of the Nestorians [i], Butlfte 
Pa^^'i '^^lisi^^ of Mahomet, which was so adapted ta 
V ■ • flatter the passions of men, infected, by degrees, 
these noble converts, opposed with success the 
progress of the gospel, and, in process of time^ 
triumphed over it so far, that not the least glimpfife 
or remains of Christianity were to be perceived / 
in the courts of these eastehi princes. 
Ai^pai u^ xhS Tartars having made an inquisioa 
M^t to^the into Europe in the year 1241, and having laid 
Ttrtari. wastc, with the most imrelenting and savage bar- 
barity, Hungary^ Poland^ Silesia, and the adjacent 
countries, the Roman pontifs thought it incum* 
bent upon them to endeavour to calm the fury, 
and soften the ferocity, of these new and formi- 
dable enemies. For this purpose, Innocent IV. 
sent an embassy to the Tartars, which, coosi^t;^ 
in a certain number of Dominican and Franciscan 
friars [c]. In the year 1274, Abaka, the em- 
peror of that fierce nation, sent ambasftadoiB to 
the council of Lyons, which was held under tbe 
pontificate of Gregory X. {/(]• About four 
years after this, Pope Nicolas UI. paid the same 
compliment to Coblai, emperor of the Y^hde 
Tartar nation, to whom he sent a solemn em^ 
bassy of Franciscan monks, with a view to render 
that prince propitious to the Christie cauae. 
The last expedirion of this kind that we shall 
mention at present, was that of JoHANNfs.ti 

MoNn 

[^] See Marc. Paul. Veketus, De Regionibiu Otrwi$$/, 
lib. i. c. iv. lib. ii. c. yi. — Haytho tbe Armenian's Hiitor* 
Oriental, cap. xix. p. 35. cap. xxiii. p. 39. cap. xxiv. p. 41.-? 
Jos. Sim. Assemanni Biblioib, Orient. Vatic, torn. III. paft II. 
p. 526. See particularly the Ecclesiastieai History of the TttHMrtf 
published in Latin at Helmstadt^ in the year 174I9 in 410. V 

[c] Sec Luc. Waddingi Jtnnai. Minor, torn. lii. p. 116. 
149. 175. 256. ' 

[</] Wadding, ioc, cit. torn, iv. p. 35. torn. v. p. i» — 
See particularly an accurate and ample account of the netoda. 
tions that passed between the pontifs and the Tartars, la '^^ 
Historia EccUsiasticu^Tartarorum^ already mcnuooed. 
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'MoNTs Cor VINO, who was sent in company withe e^n t. 
other ecclesiastics to the same emperor, by Nico- p ^ i^ t'i. 
LAS IV. and who carried letters to the Nestprians ' ■ > y * 
fiom that zealous pontif. This mission was far 
from being useless, since these spiritual ambassa-. 
idors converted many of the Tartars to Christi- 
4mity , engaged considerable numbers of the Nes- 
torians to adopt the doctrine and discipline of 
the church of Rome^ and erected churches in 
^4ifferent parts of Tartary and China. In order to 
accelerate the propagation of the gospel among 
these darkened nations, Johannes a Mont^ 
Cor VINO translated the New Testament and the 
Psalms of David into the language of the Tar- 
tars [e]. 

lU. The Roman pontifs employed their mostcru»des 
xealous and assiduous efforts in the support of the rcncwcO. 
Christian cause in Palestine, which was now in a 
most declining, or rather in a desperate state. 
They had learnt, by a delicious experience, how 
much these Asia,tic wars, undertaken from a prin- 
ople, or at least carried on under a pretext of 
raigion, had contributed to fill their coffers, aug- 
ment their authority, and cover them with glory ; 
md therefore they had nothing more at heart 
than the renewal and prolongation of these sa- 
<red expeditions f/]. Innocent HI. therefore, 
• Mmded the pharge ; but the greatest part of the 
'•£aropean prmces and nations were deaf to the 
roicc bf the holy trumpet. At length, however, 
tftcr many unsuccessful attempts in different 

K 3 countries, 

to 0]K)R. Ratnaldus, AnnaL Ecclesiastic, torn. xiv. ad 
A. 1378. sect, 17. p. 28a. & If// ^. 1289. sect. 59. p. 419. 
edit. Cobft — PuLRRE Bergeron. Traitides Tartares^chzp. xi. 
p.tSi. See also the writers mentioned in the Hisioria Eccle- 
jiMstic0 Tarunamnu 

£/] This is remarked by the writers of the twelfth century, 
. VDO had soon perceived the avaricious and ^spotic views of the 
ponttfry in the encouragement they gave to the crusades, ^c 
Matth. i^ARIS, HisU Major ^ p. 174. 364. €t passi^. 
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^ xin ^ ^^^^'^^'^^s* * certain number of French nobtes 
T I entered into an alliance with the republic of Ve- 
nice, and set sail for the east with an army that 
was far from being formidable. Besides ; the erent 
of this new expedition was by no means answer- 
able to the expectations of the pontif. The 
French and Venetians, instead of steering tlieir 
course towards Palestine^ sailed directly for 0>«- 
^stantinople^ and, in the year 1203, took thfrt im- 
perial city by storm, with a design to restore to 
the throne Isaac Angelus, who implored their 
succour against the violence of his brother 
Al'exius, who had usurped the empire. The 
year following, a dreadful sedition was raised at 
Constantinople^ in which the emperor Isaac was 
put to death, and his son, the young Alexius, 
was strangled by Alexius Ducas, the ringleader 
of this furious faction [g]. The account of this 
parricide no sooner came to the ears of the chiefs 
of the crusade, than they made themselves vom-- 
tersot Constantinople for the second time, dethroned 
and drove from the city the tyrant Ducas, and 
elected Baldwin, count of Flanders^ emperor of 
the Greeks. This proceeding was a source of 
new divisions ; for about two years after this the 
Greeks resolved to set up, in opposition to this 
Latin emperor, one of their own nation, and 
efected for thiat purpose, Theodore Lascaris, 
W^hb chose N/V^ in Bithynia for the place of Ijis 
imperial residence. From this period until the 
year ia6i, two emperors reigned over the Greeks; 
the one of their own nation, who resided at Nice; 
and the other of Latin or French extraction, 
who lived at Constantinople^ the ancient metropolis 
of the empire. Biit, in the year l^6l^ the fa<je 
of things was changed by the iGrecian emperor, 
Michael Paljeologus, who, by the valour and 

stratagems 

B5* [^] The learned authors of the Universal Hisforjf caU 
this ringleader, by mistake, John Ducas. - ' 
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. ftiatagemi of his general, CiCSAR Alexius, be- cent. 
came master of Constantinople^ and forced the p ^^^' j^ 
Latin emperor, Baldwin U, to abandon, that city,^ m -^ 
and save himself by ffight in Italy. Thus fell 
the empire of the Franks at Constantinople zittx ^ 
daration of fifty-seven years [A], 

IV. Another sacred expedition was midertaken Anociier 
lA the year 1217, mider the pontificate of Hono- ^![ ^!^"* * 
mus ilL by the confederate arms of Italy and 
, Gerrmsny. The allied army was commanded in 
chief by AniAew, king of Hungary^ who was 
joined by Leopold duke of Axistria^ Lewis of 
Bavaria^ and several other princes. After a few 
months absence, Andrew returned into Europe. 
The remaining chiefs carried on the war with 
vigour, and in the year 1220, made themselves 
masters o£ Damietta, the strongest city in Egypt; 
but their prosperity was of a short duration, for 
the year following, their fleet was totally ruined by 
that of the Saracens, their provisions cut off, and 
their army reduced to the greatest straits and 
difficulties. This irreparable loss was followed 
by that of Damietta, which blasted all their hopes, 
and removed the flattering prospects which their 
lUGcessful beginnings had presented to their ex- 
pectations [ij. 

K4 V. 

[^3 See, for a full account of this empire, D^ Fr£$ne, . 
Kstoire de t Empire de Constantinople sous Us Empereurs Fran- 
€$ise{ in the former part of which we find the Histoire de la 
C&mqu^t€ de la Ville de Constantinople par les Francois^ written 
\pi GoDFRET DE ViLLE Harduin, one of the French chieft 
eoDcenied in the expedition. This work makes a part of the 
ftfxantine history. See also Claude Fontenay, Histoire de 
PSgHs§ Gallicane^ torn. x. p. 216. — Guntheri Monacbi 
KslcTm captee h Latiais Constantinopoleos^ in Henr. Canisii 
Ltctioner j^ntiquee^ tom« iv. p. i. — Inkocentii III. EpistoL 
i Balmtic editatf passim. 

[s J See Jag. de Vitriaco, Histor. OrifntaL & Martik 
SamCTUS, Secret. JideL crucisjnter Bangarsianos de sacris beiiis 
. itnfiores^ seu gesta Dei per Francos* 
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CENT, V. The legates and missionaries of the ^ourt 
7 ^l T I. of Rome ^till continued tp animate the langoi8h-» 
^-^/ — T'ing leal of the European princes in behalf of tile 
ii i^.f Christian cause in Palestine^ and to rcirive the 
tb« other spirit of ciiisading, which so many calamities and 
Sdb'k*' disasters had almost totally extinguished. At 
thcif order, length, in consequence of their lively remon- 
strances, a new army was raised^ and a new ex- 
pedition undertaken, which excited great expec^ 
tations, and drew the attention of l^urope^ ftnd 
that so much the more, as it was generally be-» 
lieved, that this army was to be commanded by 
the emperor Fredsric U. That prince had, in- 
deed, obliged himself by a solemn promise, made 
to the Roman pontif, to take upon him the di- 
rection of this expedition ; and what added a new 
degree of force to this engagement, and seemed 
to render the violation of it impossible, was the 
marriage that Fredertg had contracted, in > the 
year 1223, with Jolanda, dau^ter ofJoaK, 
count of Brienne^ and king of Jeruialem^ hy 
which alliance that kingdom was to be added txk 
bis European dominions. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, the emperor put off his voyage from 
time to time under various pretexts, and did not 
set out until the year 1228, when, after having 
been excommunicated on*account of his^delay,. 
by the incensed pontif Gregory IX. [>fcj, he fol- 

lowal 

S^ [i] This papal excommunication, which was drawn up 
in the most outrageous and indecent language, was so fiar fromc 
.exciting Freberic to accelerate his departure for Paie^iMy 
that it produced ho effect upon him at all, and was, on the con- 
trary, received with the utmost contempt. He defended him- 
self by his embassador at RotHe^ and shewed that the reasons of 
his delay were solid and just, and not mere {>retexts, as the 
]k>pe'had pretended* At the same time, he wrote a remarkable 
letter to Henry III. king oi Englandjin which he complains 
of the insatiable avarice, the boundless ambition, the perfidious 
ahd hypocritical proceedings of the Roman pontife* See Fleu- 
RT, HistQtre Ecciuia^tique^ livr. Ixxix^ torn. xvi. p. 6oi. e«Bt. 
BruxeiUs. , 
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lowed widi a small train of attendants thfe troops, c £ n t. 
vrho expected, with the most anxious impatience, p ^^'^ f. 
his arrival in Palestine. No sooner did he land in ^ 
that disputed kingdom, than, instead of carrying 
^a the war with vigour, he turned all his thoughts 
towards peace, and, without consulting the other 
princes and chie& of the crusade, concluded, in 
the jear 1229, a treaty of peace, or rather a truce 
of ten years, with Melic-Camel, sultan oi Egypt. 
The principal thing stipulated in this treaty 
was, that Frederic should be put in possession of 
the city and kingdom of Jerusalem : this con-> 
dition was immediately executed ; and the em- 
peror, entering into the city with great pomp, 
and accompanied by a numerous train, placed 
the crown upon his head with his own bands ; 
and, having thus settled matters in Palestine^ he 
returned without delay into Italy ^ to appease the 
discords and commotions which the vindictive 
aad ambitious pontif had excited there in his ab- 
sence. So that, in reality, notwithstanding all 
the reproaches that were cast upon the emperor 
by the pope and his creatures, this expedition 
was by far the most successful of any that had 
been yet undertaken against the infidels [/]. 

VI. The expeditions that followed this were 
less important and also less successful. In the 
year 1239, Theobald VI. [iw], count of Cbam- 
pagtte and king of Navarre^ set out from Mar- 
seilles for the Holy Land, accompanied by seve- 
ral French and German princes, as did also, the 
year following, Richard, earl of Cbr/ni;^, brother 
to Henry III. king of England. The issue of 

these 

[/ j See the writers that have composed the History of the 
H0I7 Wars, and of the Liiie ^nd Exploits of Frederic II. 
See abo Muratoiu Annates I/ahay and the various authors of 
the G«nnanic.Hiitory. . 

& [m] Dr MosHElM calls him, by a mistake, TiiEOBALn 
V. unless we .«re to attribute this fault to an error of the press. 
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CENT, these two expeditions was by no meant answer* 
p ^T I. ^bl^^o the preparations which were made to reo-' 
* ^ " der them successful. The former failed through 
the influence of the emperor's [n] ambassadors in 
Palestine^ who renewed the truce with the Ma«» 
hometans; while, on the other hand, a consider* 
able body of Christians were defeated at Gaza^ 
and such as escaped the carnage returned into 
Europe. This fatal event was principally owin^ 
to the discords that reigned between the templaii 
and the knights of St John of yermalem. Hence 
It came to pass, that the arrival of RjcHARDt 
which had been industriously retarded by Grji^ 
ooRY IX. and which had revived, in some de- 
gree, the hopes of the vanquished, was ine£fectual 
to repair their loss ; and all that this prince could 
do, was to enter, with the consent of the allieSt 
into a truce upon as good conditions as the dc-^ 
dining state of their affairs would admit of. This 
truce was accordingly concluded with the sultan 
oi Egypt in the year 1241, after which RichaSjP 
immediately set sail for Europe \p\. 
The expc- Vil. The affairs of the Christians in the cast 
'^ IX. declined from day to day. Intestine discords and 
lU-conducted expeditions had reduced thetn 
almost to the last extremity, when Lewis IX. 
king of France^ who was canonised after his 
death, and is still worshipped with the utmoct 
devotion, attempted their restoration. It was in 

consequence 

t^ [«] Frfderic II. who hftd still a great party in P^ks* 
iine^ and did not act in concert with the clergy and the crea- 
tures of his bitter enemy, Gregory IX. from which divisioQ 
the Christian cause sufiered much. 

[(?] All these circumstances are accurately related and illustra- 
ted by the learned George Christ. Gebaverus, in his Htr- 
toria Richardi Imperaiorisy lib. i. p. 34. — It appears however by 
the Episiolie Petri de Fi/ieif, thsX RiCHARD was created by Frk- 
DERIC II. his lord- lieutenant of the kingdom oi Jerusa/em^ and 
this furnishes a probable reason why GREGORY IX. used all 
possible means to retard Richard^s voyage. 
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consequence of a row, which this prince hade en r, 
made in the year 1248, when he was seized with p^"';, ^^ 
a painful and dangerous illness, that he under- 
took this arduous task, and, in the execution of 
it, he set sail for Egypt with a formidable army 
and a numerous fleet from a notion that the con- 
quest of this province would enable him to carry 
on the war in Syria^ and Palestine^ with more 
fecility and success. The first attempts of the 
zealous monarch were crowned with victory ; for 
Dsmiettdy that famous Egyptian city, yielded to 
his arms; but the smiling prospect was soon 
changed, and the progress of the war presented 
one uniform scene of calamity and desolation. 
The united horrors of famine and pestilence 
overwhelmed the royal army, whose provisions^ 
were cut off by the Mahometans, in the year 
1250; Robert, earl of ^r/oz>, th^; king's own 
brother, having surprised the Saracen army, and, 
through an excess of valour, pursued them too 
fer, was slain in the engagement ; and, a few 
days after, the king himself, with two more of 
his brothers [^], and the greatest part of his 
army. Were taken prisoners in a bloody action, 
after a bold and obstinate resistance. This valiant 
monarch, who was endowed with true greatness 
of mind, and who was extremely pious, though 
after the manner that prevailed in this age of su- 
perstition and darkness, was ransomed at an im» 
mense price [y], and after having spent about 

four 

B> [^] AxFHONSUS earl of Poitiers^ and Charles earl of 

a* [jq] The ransom, which, together with the restoration of 

Damittta^ the king was obliged to pay for his liberty, was eight 

hundred thousand gold bezants, and not eighty thousand as 

Collier erroneously reckons *. This sum, which was equal 

then to 500,000 livres of French money, would, in our days, 

amount to the value of four millions of livres, that is, to abput 

190,000 pounds sterling. 

* Sec Coix.i£a*8 Ecclet. Histor. Cent ziILtoI i. p. 456. 
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€ B KT.fimr years ia Palestine^ retunied intx> France^ in 

F a?t'l ^^ y^^ 1^54* ^^ * handful of men [r}^ the 
» W i . v ii ■ ^jpiserablc remains of his formidable fumj. 
A teccmd VUI. No Calamities could deject the courage 
^^^^nor damp the invincible spirit of Lewis ; nor 
by the nine did he look upou his vow as fulfilled bj what he 
'■^""^ had already done in Palestine. He therefore rc». 
solved upon a new expedition, fitted out a formi- 
dable fleet with which he set sail for Africa, aift- 
companied by a splendid train of princes and no- 
jbles, and proposed to begin in that part of the 
world his operations against the infidels, that he 
might either convert them to the Christian faith, 
or draw from their treasures the means of carry- 
ing on more effectually the war in Asia. Imme- 
diately after his arrival upon the African coast, 
he made himself master of the fort of Cartbage ; 
but this first success was soon followed by a ^tal 
change in his affairs. A pestilential disease broke 
out in the fleet, in the harbour of Tunis^ carried 
off the greatest part of the army, and seized, at 
length, the monarch himself, who fell a victim 
to its rage, on the 25th of August, in the year 
J270 [z]. Lewis was the last of the European 
princes that embarked in the holy war; the 
dangeis and difliculties, the calamities and dis- 
orders, 

\r] Of 2800 lUastrious knigbts, who set out with Lewis fixm 
Franew^ there remained about an hundred when he sailed from 
Faliitine, See Joinviluk^s Hist, de S. Louis IX. p. 81. 

[/] Among the various histories that deserve to be consulted 

,&>r an ampler account of this last crusade, the principal place is 

due to the Histoire de S» Louis IX. Ju nom^ Roy de France^ Serite 

par Jean Sr. de JoinvUfej enricbie de nouvelles Dissertations ei 

' Observations Htstori^ues^ par Charles du Fresne^ Paris 1688, 

Fol. See also Fhxeau de la Chaize, Histoire de S, Lomi^ 

Paris 1688, 2 vol. in 8vo — Mekcokis Cbronicon^ in Ant. 

MattH-«i Analectts veteris {evt\ torn. iii. p. 172. 179. — Luc. 

Waddingi /innales Minorum^ torn. iv. p. 294, 307, ist passim. 

— *BouLAY, Hist, Acad, Parity tom. iii. p, 21 2. 392, &c 

Pierre Clavpe Foktenay, Histoire^ de pEglise CalUcane^ 
tonu XI. p; 337. 405. 575. 
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orders, and the enormous expences that accom^ c e n f • 

panied each crusade, disgusted the most zealous, p ^'^'^J'^ 
^id discouraged the most intrepid promoters of<" v' l* 
these fenatical expeditions. In consequence of 
this, the Latin empire in the east declined apace, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Roman pontifii 
to maintain and support it ; and in the year 129Z, 
after the taking of Ptolamais^ or Acra^ by the 
Mahometans, it was entirely overthrown [/]• It 
is natural to inquire into the true causes that con- 
tribttted to this unhappy revolution in Palestine; 
and these causes are evident. We must not seek 
for them either in tbe Councils or in the valour cf 
the infidels, but in the dissensions that reigned in 
the Christian armies, in the profligate lives of 
those, who called themselves the champions of 
the cross, and in the ignorance and obstinacy, the 
avarice and insolence of the pope's legates. 

IX. Christianity as yet had not tamed the {e-Coawenifom 
rocity, nor conquered the Pagan superstitions and^****"^ 
prejudices, that still prevailed in some of the 
western provinces* Among others, the Prussians, 
a fierce and savage nation, retained still the idola- 
trous worship of their ancestors with the most 
obstinate perseverance ; nor did the arguments 
and exhortations employed by the missionaries 
that were sent among them, from time to time, 
produce the least effect upon their stubborn and 
' intractable spirits. The brutish firmness of these 
Pagans induced Conrad, duke of Massovia^ to 
have recourse to more forcible methods than rea* 
son and argument, in order to bring about their 
conversion. For this purpose, he addressed Imp- 
self, in the year 1230, to the knights of the 
Teutonic order of St Ma&y, who, after theSr 

expulsion 

{/] Ant. Matth^i Analnta veturtt ^r«;, torn. v. p, j^S. 
«— Jac. EchaRDI Scriptores Dominicaai, torn. i. p. 423. — IilO- 
LA in Dtintem^ in MURATO&II sifmry, b^iie^t imdii wrvi, toxxu 
ip. 1111, Xli2. 
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c E N T. expulsion from Palestine^ had settled at Phnee^ 
p A* T**!. ^^^ engaged them, by pompous promises, to un- 
>■ I * dertake the conquest and conversion of the Prus- 
sians. The knights accordingly arrived in Prussia^ 
under the command of Herman de Saltza, and 
after a most cruel and obstinate war, of fifty yean 
standing, with that resolute people, obliged theni» 
with difficulty, to acknowledge the Teutonic or-» 
der for their sovereigns, and to embrace the Chri« 
stian faith [u]. After having estabhshed Christi- 
anity, and fixed their own dominion in Prussia, 
these booted apostles made several excursions in- 
to the neighbouring countries, and particularly 
into Liibuania^whtre they pillaged, burned, mas- 
sacred, and ruined all before them, until thcj 
fi^rced the inhabitants of that miserable province 
to profess a feigned submission to the gospel, or 
rather to the furious and unrelenting missiona- 
ries, by whom it was propagated in a manner so 
contrary to its divine maxims, and to the bene* 
Yolent spirit of its celestial author [w]. 
Of the A. X. In Spain the cause of the gospel gained 
rdiiaiifiii ground from day to day. The kings o£ CastiU^ 
Leon^ Navarre^ and Arragon, waged perpetual 
war with the Saracen princes, who held still under 
their dominion the kingdoms oiVakntia Granadm 
and Murcia^ together with the province of Anda-^ 
lusia ; and this war was carried on with such 
success, that the Saracen dominion declined 

apace, 

fir] See Matthai Analecta vet. ievt\ torn. m. p. 18. torn. y» 
p. 684—689. — PetIii D£ Duisburgh, Chnmicott. Pmsiuet 
published by Hailtxnochius at Jf/fa^ in the year i679«— • 
Christopb. HartKNOCUIUS, his History 0/ the Prussian 
Churchy written in the German language, book 1. ch. i. p. 33. 
«nd Antiquitates Prussia ^ Diss, 3dv. p. 20I.-^BaLusii MisceU 
hneUy torn. vii. p. 427. 478. — Waddikgi Annates Minor. 
torn. iv. p. 43. 63. — SoLiGNAC, Histoire de Poiogne^ torn. ii. 
p. 238. 

[u;j Besides the authors mentioned in the preceding note, see 
I«uo\V][&Gii Reliqy^e Mtiouscriptorum omsiis ^evi^ torn, u p. 336^, 
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apace, and was daily reduced within narrower c e n x* 
bounds, while the limits of the church were ex- „ ^*"-' 
tended on every side. The princes that contri- < 
buted principally to this happy revolution were 
Ferdinand, king of Leon and Castile^ who, after 
his death, obtained a place in the Kalendar, his 
father Alphonsus IX. king of Leon^ and 
James I. king oH Arragon [»]. The latter, more 
especially, distinguished himself eminently by his 
fervent zeal for the advancement of Christianity ; 
for no sooner had he made himself master of Va^ 
leiUia in the year 1236, than he employed, with 
the greatest pains and assiduity, every possible 
method of converting to the faith his Arabian 
subjects, whose expulsion would have been an 
irreparable loss to bis kingdom. For this pur- 
pose he ordered the Dominicans, whose ministry 
he made use of principally in this salutary work, 
to learn the Arabic tongue; and he founded 
public schools at Majorca and Barcelona^ in which 
a considerable number of youths were educated in 
a manner that might enable them to preach the 
gospel in that language. When these pious 
efforts were found to be ineffectual, the Roman 
pontif Clement IV. exhorted the king to drive 
the Mahometans out of Spam. The obsequious 
prince followed the counsel of the inconsiderate 
pontif; in the execution of which, however, he 
met with much difficulty, both from the oppo- 
sition which the Spanish nobles made to it on the 
one hand, and from the obstinacy of the Moors 
on the other [y\. 

[at] See JoH. Ferrkras, History ofSpain^ vol. iv. 
[ jfj Sec Geddes, liis History of she Expulsion of the J/u- 
ritcoes^ in his Miscellaneous Tracts^ vol. i. p. 26. 
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C H A P. n. 

Concerning the calamitous events thai happened $0 
the cburcb during this century. 

m 

c EN T. I. r I iHE accounts we have already given of 
p A » T I. X ^he conquests of the Tartars, and of the 
* V ^ unhappy issue of the crusades, will he sufficient 
j^ Lte of to give us a lively idea of the melancholy condi« 
theafikin tiou to which the Christians were reduced in 
•tiMiS*^-^^^ ; and had the Saracens heen infected vritii 
the eaii. the Same odious spirit of persecution that posset^ 
sed the crusaders, there would not perhaps have 
remained a single Christian in that part of the 
world. But though these infidels were chargea- 
ble with various crimes, and had frequently treat- 
ed the Christians in a rigorous and injurious man- 
ner, yet they looked with horror upon those 
scenes of persecution, which the Latins exhibited 
as the exploits of heroic piety, and considered it 
as the highest and most atrocious mark of cruelty 
and injustice to force unhappy men, by fire and 
sword, to abandon their religious principles, or to 
put them to death merely because they refused 
to change their opinions. After the destruction 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem^ many of the Larins 
remained still in Syria^ and retiring into the dark 
and solitary recesses of mount Liban^ lived there 
in a savage manner, and lost, by degrees, all 
sense botli of religion and humanity, as appears 
in the conduct and characters of their descend- 
ants, who still inhabit the same uncultivated wilds» 
and who seem almost entirely destitute of all 
knowledge of God and religion [z]. 

II. 

[z] A certain tribe called Derusi, or Drusi, wbo ^abit 
tbe recesses of the mounts Liban and Antiiiban^ pretend to de- 
scend from the ancient Franks, who were once masters of Ptf- 
hitine. This dcriTation is, indeed, doubtful^ It is however 

ccrtaii^ 
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II. The Latin writers of this age complain in c £ n t. 
many places of the growth of infidelity, of daring p ^^'"* , 
and licentious writers, some of whom attacked ' — /-— ^ 
publicly the doctrines of Christianity, while o- ^£°"|5^ 
thers went so far as atheistically to call in ques- Lid atke- 
tion the perfections and. government of the Su-^^?"» 
preme Being. These complaints, however they 
might have been exaggerated in some respects^ 
were yet far from being entirely destitute of foun- 
dation; and the superstition of the times was too 
naturally adapted to create a number of infidels 
and libertines, among men who had more capaci- 
ty than judgment, more wit than solidity. Per- 
100s of this character, when they fixed their atten- 
tion only upon that absurd system of religion, 
which the Roman pontifs and their dependents 
exhibited as the true religion of Christ, and main- 
tained by the odious influence of bloody persecu- 
tion, were, for want of the means of being better 
instructed, unhappily led to consider tho Chris- 
tiln religion as a fable invented and propagated 
by a greedy and ambitious priesthood, in order to 
fill their coffers, and to render their authority re- 
spectable. The philosophy of Aristotle, which 
flourished in all the European schools, and wa:» 
looked , upon as the very essence of right reason, 
<u>ntributed much to support this delusion, and 
to nourish a proud and presumptuous spirit of 
infidelity. This quibbling and intricate philoso- 
phy led many to reject some of the most evident 
a^d importiuit doctrines both of natural and re- 
vealed religion, such as the doctrine of a divine 
providence governing tlie universe, the icnmor- 
talityofthe soul, the scripture account of the 
origin of the world, and other points of less mo- 

VoL. 111. L mcnt. 

certain that there still remain in these countries descendants of 
those, whom the holy war brought from Europe into PaUstine y 
thoagh they do very little honour to their kiuju>u>i:s, and Ia^ava 
*«chi«t^ of Chrisilaiu but tiic name. 
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c E N T.ment. These doctrines were not only rejected, 
p ^R T I ^^^ ^^^ most pernicious errors were industriously 
V— V — ' propagated in opposition to them, by a set of 
Anstotelians, who were extremely active in gain- 
ing proselytes to their impious jargon [a]. 
Frederic i^, HI. If the accusatioD^ brought against Fre- 
Tm^^j"!^ DERic U. by the Roman pontif Grecm>ry IX. 
deserve any credit, that prince may be ranked 
among the most inveterate andmaligqant enemies 
of the Christian religion, since he was charged by 

>. Gregory 

[a] See Sti. Thom^ Summa contra geniesy and Berkharhi 
MoKhTiE Summa contra Caibaros et Wai^^erties, This latter 
writer, in the work now mentioned, combats, with great spint, 
the enemies of Christianity which appeared in his time. In the 
fourth chapter of the fifth book, p. 416. he disputes in an am- 
ple and copious manner, against those who ailirmedy tbut ibe 
soul perish td with the body ; refutes, in the eleventh chapter, p» 
477. those Aristotelian philosophers, who held, that the world 
had existed from all eternity, and would never have an cnd.^ 
and, in the fifteenth chapter, p. 554. he attacks those, who de- 
spising the authority of the sacred writings, deny the existence 
of human liberty ^ and maintain, that all thiags, and even the 
crimes of the wicked, are the etTects of an absolute and irre^ 
ustible necesiity. Add to these authors, Stephani Tempierii, 
Episcopi Parisiensis, Indiculus errorum^ qui a nonnuliis Magi^ 
itris Lutetice pub lice pri'ualirnque docebantur^ Anno 1277. Ml 
Bibliotbeca patrum Maxiuia^ torn. xxv. p. 233 ; as also Bou- 
LAY, Histor, Acad. Paris, torn. lii. p. 433. and GeeaRDI fiv 
Bois, Hut. Eccles. Paris, tcm. ii. p. 501. The tenets of these 
doctors, will, no doubt, appear of a suprising nature j for they, 
taught, " tH^t there was only one intellect among all the hu- 
man race •, that all thin^'^s w ere subject to absolute fate or ne- 
cessity ; that the universe was not governed by a divine provx* 
dence j that the world was eternal, and the soul mortal j" and 
they mainiiiined these ai^d such like monstrous errors,by arguments 
drawn from ii;e p hiloso;>hy of Aristotle. But, at the same time 
to avoid the just rcJtiitiiient of the people, they held up, as a 
buckler against their adversaries, that most dangerous and per- 
nicious distinction between tbcoloj^ical and philosophical truth. 
which has been since* used, with the utmost cunning and bad 
faith, by the more recent Aristotelians of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. *' These things, said they, (as we learn from 
Stephen Tumi'IEv) are true in pliilosophy, but not according 
10 the catholic faith.*' Vera sunt hccc secundum philosophum^ 
non secundum jldcm catbolicam. 
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Gregory with having said, that the world had^ e n t. 
been deceived by three impostors j Moses, Christ, p ^I'l^ 
and Mahomet [b]. This charge was answered 
by a solemn and public profession of his faith, 
vrhich the emperor addressed to all the kings and 
princes of Europe ^ to whom also had been ad- 
dressed the accusation brought against hiYn by the 
pontif. The accusation, however, was founded 
upon the testimony of Hei^y Raspon, landgrave 
of Tburingiay who declared that he had heard the 
emperor pronounce the abominable blasphemy 
above mentioned [c]. It is, after all, difficult to 
decide with sufficient evidence concerning the 
truth of this fact.. Frederic, who was extremely 
passionate and imprudent, may, perhaps in a fit 
of rage, have let some such expression as this e- 
scape his reflexion, and this is rendered probable 
enough by the company he frequented, and the 
number of learned Aristotelians that were always 
about his person, and might suggest matter, e- 
nough for such impious expressions, as that now 
under consideration. It was this affair that gave 
occasion, in after-times, to the invention of that 
fabulous account [d], which supposes the detest- 
able book Concerning the three impostors^ to have 
been composed by the emperor himself, or, by 
Peter de Vineis, a native of Capua^ a man of 
great credit and authority, whom that prince \e' 

hac 

[A] Matth. Paris, Hittor, Major, p. 408. 459. — Petr. 
DE ViKEls, Epistolarum^ lib. i. 

[r] Herm. Gygantis Flares Temporum^ p. 126. — Chr. 
Frid. Ayrmann, Sylloge Anecdoior, torn. i. p. 639. 

[i/] See Casim. Oudini Comment, de Scripiorihus Ecclesias- 
ticii, torn. iii. p. 66.— Alb. Hkkr. de Sallkncke, ItLmjirs 
d^Hiitoire e( de Litterature^ torn. i. part I. p. 386. 

85* [tf] The book entitled Litter, de 111 Impostoribus^ sive 
Traciaius de Vanitate Religionum^ is really a book which had n(3 
existence at the time that the most noise was made about it, and 
was spoken of by multitudes before it had been seen by any one 
person. Its supposed existence was probably owing to aa iuipi* 

L 2 uus 
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GENT, had chosen for his prime minister, and in whom 
xiif. ^ 

Part 



'""• , he placed the highest confidence. 



ous saying of Simon of Tournay, doctor of divinity in the 11- 
niversity of Paris in the thirteenth century, which amounts to 
this, '* That the Jews were seduced out of their senses by Mo- 
SES, the Cl^stians by Jesus, and the Gentiles by Mahomet.** 
This, or some expressions of a similar kind, were imputed to 
the emperor Frederic, and other persons, and that perhapa 
without any real foundation ^ and the imaginairy book, to vi^itck 
they have given rise has been attributed by different authors to 
Frederic, to his chancellor Peter de Vineis, to Alphokso, 
king of CastUfy to Boccac, Pogge, the Aretins, P0MPONACB9 
Machiavel, Erasmus, Ochinus, Servetus, Rabelais, Gi- 
0RDA140 Bruno, Camtanella, and many others. In m wonl^ 
the book was long spoken of before any such work existed \ 
but the rumour that was spread abroad encouraged some piii- 
iligate traders in licentiousness to compose, or rather compUe a 
bundle of miserable rhapsodies, under the famous title of the 
Three ImpostwrSy in order to impose upon such as are fond cf 
these pretended rarities. Accordingly, the Sjpsccio delta B^slim 
Triomf>bamte of Giordano Bruno, and a wretched piece of 
impiety, called the Spirit of Spinoza, were the ground-work 
or xhaterials from whence these hireling compilers, by modify- 
ing some passages and adding others, drew the book which noiT 
passes under the name of the Three Impostors^ of which I hove 
teen two copies in manuscript, but no printed edition. See ItA 
MoNNOYE^S Dissertation sar le Livre de 11 1 Imposteurs^ pulh 
lished 2X Amsterdam in 17 15, at the end of the fourth vohmae 
of the Menagiana. See also an Answer to this Dissertatioiii 
which was impudently exposed to the public eye, in 17 16,' from 
the press of Scheurleer in the Hague^ and which contains a fih 
bulous story of the origin of the book in question, Whoefcrii 
desirous of a more ample and a very ciuious account of this 
matter, will find it in the late Prosper Merchane^s Dictiett" 
aire Historiquej vol. ii. at the article Impostoribus. 
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PART II. 

The Internal History of the Church. 



CHAPTER!. 

Chncertnng the state of letter j and philosophy during 

this century. 

L T^HE Greeks, amidst the dfqadful cala^^ ^^j^^- 

Jl tnities, discords, and revolutions, that p a e t ii. "" 
distracted and perplexed their unhappy country, ' - ' 
had neither that spirit, nor that leisure, that are learning »- . 
necessary to the culture of the arts and sciences, mong ^^c 
Yet, under all these disadvantages, they still re- ^^ 
tained a certain portion of their former spirit, 
and did not entirely abandon the cause of learning 
and philosophy, as appears by the writers that 
arose among them during this centvury. Their 
best historians were Nicetas, Choniates, Geor- 
cius AcROPOLiTA, Greoorius Pachymeres, 
and Joel, whose Chronology is yet extant. We 
learn from the writings of Gregory Pachy- 
ifERES and NicEPHORUs Blemmida, that the 
Peripatetic philosophy was not without its ad- 
mirers among the Greeks ; though the Platonic 
was most in vogue. The greatest part of the 
Grecian philosophers, following the example of 
the later Platonists, whose works were the subject 
of their constant meditation, inclined to reduce 
the wisdom of Plato and th^ subtilties of the 
Stagirite into ^one system, and to reconcile, as 
weU as they could, their jarring principles. It 
is not necessary to exhibit a list ,of those authors, 
who wrote the lives and discourses of the saints, 
or distinguished themselves in the controversy 
lyith the Latin church, or of those who employed 

L 3 their 
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CENT, thqir learned labours in illustrating the canon law 
p ^^"^''m of the Greeks. The principal Syrian writer, 
^ M ^' which this century produced, was Gregory Abul 
Farm, primate of the Jacobites, a man of 
true genius and universal learning, who was a 
judicious dinne, an eminent historian, and a good 
philosopher \a\. Gregory Elmacin, who com- 
posed the history of the Saracens, was also a wrin 
ter of no mean reputation. 
The pro- \\^ xhc sciences carried a fairer aspect in the 
£^*iDjr ia western world, where every branch of erudition 
the west, was- cultivated with assiduity and zeal, and, of 
consequence, flourished, with increasing vigour, 
from day to day. The European kings an4 
princes had learned, by a happy experience, how 
much the advancement of learning arid arts con-- 
tribute to the grandeur and happiness of a nation j 
and therefore they invited into their dominions 

learned 

[tf ] Sec Bayle's Dictionary y at the article Abulpharage \ 
«s also Jos. Sim. AssemakKi Bibiioib. Oriental, Vatican, torn* 
u. cap. xlii. p. 244. 

8:^ Abulpharagius, or Abul Farai, was a native of Jl#- 
latia^ a city in Armenia^ near the source of the river Eupbratei^ 
« and acquired a vast reputation m the east on account of his ex* 
tensive erudition. He compost An Abridgement of Vniversml 
History^ from the beginning of the world to his own timet^ 
which he divided into ten parts, or dynasties. The first coot- 
prehends the .history of the ancient Patriarch from Adam to 
Motes, Tlie second, that of Josbua and the other judges of 
Israel. The third, fourth, fifth and axth, contain the history 
of the kings of Israel, of the Chaldean princes, of the Persian 
Magi, and of the Grecian Monarchs. ■ The seventh relates to 
the Roman history j the eight to that of the Greek emperors of 
. Constantinofxle, In the ninth he treats concerning the Arabian 
Commanders ; and in the tenth concerning the Moguls* He 
is more to be depended upon in his history of the Saracens and 
Tartars, than in his accounts of other nations. The learned 
Dr Edward Pocock translatedithis work into Latin, and pub- 
lishfd his translation in 1663 : together with a supplement^ 
which camcs on the history of the oriental princes, where Abul 
Farai left it. The same learned translator had obliged the 
public, in 1650, with an abridgement of the ninth dynasty tin- 
der the following title : " Specimen Historise Arabum j sivc 
^^ Georgii Abulfaragii Malatiensis de origine et moribos Art- 
t* )i)^m succincta narratio.'^ 
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learned men from all parts of the world, nourished c e n *r. 
the. arts in their bosom, excited the youth to thep^ ^ ^ u^ 
love of letters, by crowning their progress with 
the most noble rewards, and encouraged every 
effort of genius, by conferring upon such as ex- 
celled, the most honourable distinctions. Among 
these patrons and protectors of learning the em- 
peror Frederic 11. and Alphonsus X. king of 
Leon and Castile^ two princes as much distin- 
guished by their own learning, as by the encou- 
ragement they granted to men of genius, ac- 
quired the highest renown, and rendered their 
names immortal. The former founded the aca- 
demy of Naples^ had the works of Aristotle 
translated into Latin, assembled about his person 
all the learned men whom he could engage by his 
munificence to repair to his court, and gave many 
other undoubted proofs of his zeal for the ad- 
vancement of the arts and sciences [/>]. The 
latter obtained an illustrious and permanent re- 
nown by several learned productions, but more 
especially by his famous Astronoinical Tables [c]. 
In consequence then of the protection that was 
given to the sciences in this century, academies 
were erected almost in every city, peculiar privi- 
leges of various kinds were also granted to the 
youth that frequented them, and these learned so- 
cieties acquired, at length, the form of political 
bodies ; that is to say, they were invested with a 
certain jurisdiction, and were governed by their 
pwn laws and statutes. 

L 4 m. 

Iff] BouLAY, Hist. Acad, Pan's, torn. iii. p. 115. Giak- 
KOM£, Hist, de t^aples^ torn. ii. p. 497. Add to these the ob- 
servations of Jo. Ai,B. Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin, medii cevi^ 
torn. ii. p. 618. 

' [^] NiC' Antonii Bibliotheca vetus Hispan. lib. viii. c. r. 
p. 217. Jo. DE Ferrkras, Histoire d^Espagve^ torn. iv. p. 

347- 
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CENT. III. In the public schools or academies that 
F fi^T 11. ^^^^ founded at Padua ^ Modena^ Naples ^ Capua^ 
^^ M ' Tboulouse^ Salamancba^ Lions^ an^ Cologn^ the 
IfUifES- whole circle of the sciences was not taught, as in 
r«pcan aca. our times. The application of the youth, and the 
'• labours of their instructors, were limited to cer- 
tain branches of learning, and thus the course of 
academical education remained imperfect. The 
academy of Paris^ which surpassed all the rest 
both with respect to the number and ^bihties of 
its professors, and the multitude of students by 
whom it was frequented, was the first le'amed so- 
ciety which extended the sphere of education, 
received all the sciences into its bosom, and ap- 
pointed masters for every branch of erudition. 
Hence it was distinguished, before any other 
academy, with the title of an University, to 
denote its embracing the whole circle of science; 
and, in process of time, other schools of learning 
were ambitious of forming themselves upon the 
same model, and of being honoured with the 
same title. In this femous university, the doctors 
were divided into four colleges or classes, accord- 
ing to the branches of learning they professed; 
and these classes were called, in after-times, fa-- 
cutties. In each oi t\itSQ faculties ^ a doctor was 
chosen by the suffrages of his colleagues, to pre- 
side during a fixed period in the society ; and the 
title of dean was given to those who successively 
filled that eminent office [d]. The head of the 
university^ whose inspection and jurisdiction ex- 
tended to all branches of that learned body, was 
dignified with the name of chancellor, and that 
high and honourable place was filled by the 
bishop of Paris, to whom an assistant was after- 
wards joined, who shared the administration witU 
him, and was cloathed with an extensive autho- 
rity. 

[//] This arrangement was executed about the year 1 26c. Sc.^ 
Do BouLAY, Hutor, Acad, Paris, torn. iii. p. 557. 564. 
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rity [f]. The college set apart for the study ot £ K t; 

divinity was first erected and endowed, in thep^"J;jj^ 

year 1250, by an opulent and pious man/ v ' 

whose name was Robert be Sorbonne, a particular 

friend and favourite of St Lewis, whose name was 

adopted and is still retained by that theological 

society [/]. 

IV. Such as were desirous of being admitted Th« act- 

professors in any of the faculties^ or colleges of ^^^^ 
this famous university, were obliged to submit to 
a long and tedious course of probation, to suffer 
the strictest examinations, and to give, during 
several years, undoubted proofs of their learning 
and capacity, before they were received in the 
character of public teachers. This severe disci- 
pline was called the academical course ; and it 
was wisely designed to prevent the number of 
professors from multiplying beyond measure, and 
also to hinder such as were destitute of erudition 
and abilities from assuming an office, which was 
justly looked upon as of high importance. They 
who had satisfied all the demands of this aca- 
demical law, and had gone through the formi- 
dable trial with applause, were solemnly invest- 
ed with the dignity of processors, and were sal- 
uted masters with a certain round of ceremonies, 
that were used in the societies of illiterate trades- 
men, when their company was augmented by a 
new candidate. This vulgar custom was introduced, 

m 

\e\ Sec Heem. Conringii Antiquitates Academicce^ a work, 
however, susceptible of coiudderable improvements. The impor- 
tant work mentioned in tke preceding note, and which is divi^ 
ded Into six volumes, deserves to be principally consulted in this 
point, as well as in all others that relate to the history and go- 
vernment of the university of Varis \ add to this Claud. Hl- 
MKRAll Liber, de Acadcmia Farisiensi. quails prlmofuli In In- 
*ula et e/ilscoporum scbolls^ LuteL 1637. in 410. 

[jf] »^ i^u BouLAY, Hlsror, Acad. Paris, torn. iii. p. 223, 
— D'u Fresne's Annotations upon the Life of St Lewis, writ- 
ten by JoiKVlLLEy'p. 36. 
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c E N T.in the preceding century, by the professors of law 
p A E t II. ^f^ the academy of Bolonia^ and, in this century, it 
was transmitted to that of Paris ^ where it was 
first practised by the divinity-ccJleges, and after- 
wards by the professors of physic and of the libe- 
ral arts. In this account of the trial and installa* 
tion of the professors oi Paris, we may perceive 
the origin of what we now call academical degrees^ 
which, like all other human institutions, have de- 
generated sadly from the wiseeiids for which they 
were at first appointed, and grow more insignifi* 
cant from day to day [^]. 
^ ttate V. These public institutions, consecrated to 
tore or ha- the advancement of learning, were attended with 
»*«"7- remarkable success ; but that branch of erudition^ 
which we call humanity, or polite literature, de-r 
rived less advantage from them, than the other 
sciences. The industrious youth either applied 
themselves entirely to the study of the civil and 
canon laws, which was a sure path to preferment, 
or employed their labours in philosophical re» 
searches, in order to the attainment of a shining 
reputation, and of the applause that was lavished 
upon such as were endowed with a subtile an4 
metaphysical genius. Hence the bitter com- 
plaints that were made by the pontifs and other 
bishops, of the neglect and decline of the liberal 
arts and sciences ; and hence also the zealous, 
but unsuccessful efibrts they used to turn the youth 
from jurisprudence and philosophy, to the study 
of humanity and philology [b]. Notwithstand- 
ing 

[g] Besides the writers above-mentioned, sec Jo. Chr. iTr 
TERUS, De Gradibus Academicis. — JuST. Henn. BohmeRI 
Fraf. ad jut Canonicumy p. 14. — Ant. Wood, Antiquii. 0«- 
oniens, tom.i. p. 24.— Boulay, Histor, Academ, Paris^ torn, ii* 
p. 256. 682. 684, &c. 

[A] Boulay, Hiil. Acad, Pan's, torn. iii. p. 265. where there 
is an epistle of Innocent III. who seems to take this matter se- 
riously to heart. — Ant. Wood, jintiq. Oxon. torn. i. p. 124. 
— Imola in Dantem in Muratori Antiquit* ItaL medU €tvi^ 
'torn. i. p. 1262. 
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ing all this, the thirteenth century produced se-c e n t^ 

A R T II* 



veral writers, who were very far from being con- p *"'' 



temptible, such as Guil. Brito [/], Gualtherus 
Mapes [^], Matthew of Vendosme^ Alian de 
i'lsLE [/], Guntherus, Jacobus de Vitriaco, 
and several others, who wrote with ease, and 
were not altogether destitute of elegance. Among 
the historians the first place is due to Matthew 
Paris, a writer of the highest merit both in point 
of knowledge and prudence, to whom we may 
add Rodericus Ximenius, Rigordus [;»], Vin-. 
CENT of Beauvaisy Robert of St Marino [n], 
Martinus, a native of Poland^ Gervais of TtU 
bury [0], Conrad of Licbtenau^ Gulielmus Nan- 
Gius, whose names are worthy of being preserved 
from oblivion. The writers who have labour- 
ed to transmit to posterity the lives and ex» 
ploits of the saints, have rather related the su- 
perstitions and miseries of the times, than the 
actions of th6se holy men. Among these biogra- 
phers, James of Vitri^ mentioned above, makes 
the greatest figure : he also composed a History of 
the Lombards^ that is full of uisipid and trilling 
stories [p]. 

VI. 

[i] Sec the Histoire de /* j^codcmie des Inscriptions et des 
BtUes Lettres^ torn. xvi. p. 235. 

y\ Jo. WoLFll, Lectionis Memorahil. toi». i. p. 430. • 

7J Called in Latin, Alanus dk Iksulis. 

[i»] See the Histoire de /' Academie des Inscriptions et des 
Belles Letters y torn. xvi. p. 243. which also gives an ample ac- 
count of William of Nangis^ p. 292. 

[«] See Le BoXUF, Memoires pour P Histoire ^Auxerre^ 
lorn. ii. p. 490. where there is also a learned account of Vin- 
cent of Beauvaisy p. 494. 

*3P [0] Jervais of Ttibury was nephew to Henry II. king 
of England^ and was in high credit with the emperor Otho 
IV. to whom he dedicated a description of the world and a 
Chronicle, both of which he had himself composed. He wrote 
also a History of England^ and one of the Holy Land, with se- 
veral treatises. upon different subjects. 

[/&] Sec ScHELHORKU Amctttitates Literariit^ torn. xi. p, 

3H- 
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c K N T. VI. Roger Bacon [jt], John Balbi, and 
p aTt n Robert Capito, with some other learned meai 
whose number was but inconsiderable, applied 



It^Jic""*^ themselves to the study of Greek literature. The 
Greek and Hebrew language and theology were much lett 
Oriental cultivated ; though it appears that Bacon and 
Capito, already mentioned, and Raymond Mar- 
tin, author of an excellent treatise, entitled, 
Pugio Fidei Christiana^ or, The Dagger of the 
Christian Faith ^ were extremely • well versed in 
that species of erudition. Many of tbe Spaniardt, 
and more particularly the Dominican Friars, made 
themselves masters of the Arabian learning and 
language, as the kings of Spain had charged the 
latter with the instruction and conversion of the 
Jews and Saracens who resided in their dominions 
[r]. As to the Latin Grammarians, the best of 
them were extremely barbarous and insipid, and 
equally destitute of taste and knowledge. To be 
convinced of this, we l^ve only to cast an eye 
upon the productions of Alexander de Villa. 
Dei, who was looked upon as the most eminent 
of them all, and whose works were read in almost 
all the schools from this period until the sixteenth 
century. This pedantic Franciscan composed, in 

the 

^ W] This illustrious Franciscan \^'as in point of genius and 
tiniversal learning, one of the greatest ornaments of the firitiA 
nation, and in general of the republic of letters. The astonish- 
ing discoveries he made in astronomy, chemistry, optics, and 
mathematics, made him pass for a magician in the ignorant 
and superstitious times in which he lived, while his profoimd 
knowledge in philosophy, theology, and the Greek and Orien* 
tal languages, procured him, with more justice the title of the 
admirable or wonderful doctor. Among other discoveries he 
is said to have made that of the composition and force of gun* 
powder, which he describes clearly in one of his letters \ and he 
proposed much the same correction of the Kalendar, which was 
executed about 300 years after by Gregory XIII. He com- 
posed a ]}rcdigious number of books, of which the list may be 
.seen in the General Dictionary ^ at the arucle Bacon. 

\r\ Sec Rich. Simon's Lettres Choisiesy tom. iii. p. Ii2.«-r 
Nic. Antokii Bibliotheca vet us Hispanica. 
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the year IC140, what he called, a Doctrinale^ in c e n t. 
Leonine verse, full of the most wretched quibbles, p ^\ j^ 
and in which the rules of grammar and criticism ^ ■ ^ ■■ -^ 
are delivered with the greatest confusion and ob- 
acurity, or rather, are covered with impenetrable 
darkness. 

VII. The various systems of philosophy that The state^i 
were in vogue before this century, lost their cre-^^^*^**^**^' 
dit by degrees, and subm^itted to the triumphant 
doctrine of Aristotle, which erected a new and 
despotic empire in the republic of letters, and 
reduced the whole ideal world under its lordly 
dominion. Several of the works of this philoso- 
pher, and more especially his metaphysical pro- 
ductions, had been so early as the beginning of 
this century translated into Latin at Paris, and 
were from that time explained to the youth in the 
public schools [i]. But when it appeared, that 
Almeric [t] had drawn from these books hi» 

erroneous 

[x] Frakc. Patricii, Discussiones Peripateticce, torn. i. lib. 
xi. p. 145. Jo. J..AUN01CS (ie Viiria Arisioi.fjrtuna in Acad* 
Faruiemi, cap. i. p. 127. cd. E/swicb, It is commonly re- ' 

potted, that the books of Aristotle here mentioned, were 
translated from Arabic into Latin. But we are told positive- 
ly, that these books were brought from Comt^ntinupli', and 
translated from Greek into Latin. See RiGORDUS, £).- gtstii 
FbUiftpi regis Francjrum ad A. 1209. in AxDR. Chesnii Sctip^ 
ior. Hist^r, Franc, p. 119. 

BS* £/] Almeric, or Amauri, docs not seem to have enter- 
tained any enormous errors. He held, that every Christian 
was obliged to believe himself a member of Jesus Christ, and 
attached, perhaps, some extravagant and fanatical idca3 to that 
opinion ^ biit liii; followers tell into more pernicious notions, 
tnd adopted the most odious teuets, maintaining, that the power 
uf the Father continued no lunger than the Mosaic disj;rnva- 
tioD 'y tliat the empire of the Son extended only to the thir- 
.tecnth century ; and that the reign of the Ifoly Ghost com- 
menced, when all sacraments and external worship were lo be 
aboli^hed, and the balvation of Christians was to be accom- 
plished merely by internal acts of lUuminatiTig grace. Their 
morals also were as infiVAOu*. ns ihcir df»ctri»ie was absurd, and, 
under the name of charity ii»cy ccinpirhcnJcd and committed 
tlic mo£t Ciiniii;al att^ oi im^-'Uviiy ^uj licentluusne^s. 
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CBN T. erroneous sentiments concerning the divine na« 
p^^'^jj ture, they were prohibited and condemned as 
pernicious and pestilential, by a public decree of 
the council o£ Sens, in the year 1209 [u]. The 
logic of Aristotle, however, recovered its credit 
some years after this, and was publicly taught in 
the university of Paris in the year 1215; ^^^ ^^® 
natural philosophy and metaphysic of that great 
man were still under the sentence of eondemnar 
tion [w]. It was reserved for the emperor Fre* 
BERic IL to restore the Stagirite to his former 
glory, which this prince effected by employing 
a number of learned men, whom he had choseb 
with the greatest attention and care [x], and who 
were profoundly versed in the knowledge of the 
languages, to translate into Latin, from the Greek 
and Arabic, certain books of Aristotle, and of 
other ancient sages. This translation, which wa« 
recommended, in a particular manner, to the 
academy of Boldhia by the learned emperor, raised 
the credit of Aristotle to the greatest height, 
and gave him an irresistible and despotic autho- 
rity in all the European schools. This authority 
was still farther augmented by the translations, 

which 

B5* [y] Dr MosHEiM has fallen here into two light xnif- 
takes. It was at Paris, and not at Sens^ and in the year 1210, 
and not in 1209, that the metaphysical books of Akistotus 
were condemned to the flames. I'he WTitcrs quoted here by our 
author arc Launoius, De varia Ariitoteits Jortuna in Acai. 
Paris, cap. iv. p. 195. and the same writer's Syllabus raMnum 
^uibus Durandi causa dtfenditur, tom. i. opp. pars I. p. 8. 

[w] Nat. Alexander, ScUct, Histor, Eccies, Capita^ tom. 
viii. cap. iii. sect. 7. p. 76. 

f jc] Petr. de Vineis, Epistolar, lib. iii. ep. Ixvii. p. 503. 
This epistle is addressed ** ad magistros et scholarcs Bononicn- 
" ses,"'i. e, " to th» masters and scholars of the academy of Bo- 
** Ionia ;" but it is more than probable, that the emperor sent let- 
ters upon this occasion to the other European schools. It is ft 
common opinion, that this learned prince had all the works 
of Aristotle, that were then extant, translated into Latin a- 
bout the year ibio \ but this cannot be deduced from the let- 
ter above mentioned, nor from any other sufHcient testimony 
that we know of. 
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which were made of some of the hooks of the cent. 

xiu. 

A K T IL 



'V I IT 

Grecian sage by several Latin interpreters, such p 



as Michael Scot, Philip of Tripoly^ William 
Fleming, and others ; though these men were 
quite unequal to the task they undertook, and had 
neither such knowledge of the languages, nor 
such an acquaintance with philosophy, as were 
necessary to the successful execution of such a 
difficult enterprise [^]. 

Vlll. The Aristotelian philosophy received thcThomw 
very last addition that could be made to its au- f„^*^Jh^ 
thority and lustre, when the Dominican and adopt and 
Franciscan friars adopted its tenets, taught it in 5J**5at«». 
their schools, and illustrated it in their writings, tciian tj*- 
These two mendicant orders were looked upon^*^ 
as the chief depositaries of all learning both hu* 
man and divine ; and were followed, with the 
Utmost eagerness and assiduity, by all such as were 
ambitious of being distinguished from. the multi- 
tude by their superior knowledge. Alexander 
Hales, an English Franciscan, who taught phi- 
losophy at Paris, and acquired, by the strength 
of his metaphysical genius, the title of the Irre- 
fragable Doctor^ lz]^ and Albert the Great, a 
German of the Dominican order, and bishop of 
Ratisborij a man of vast abilities and a universal 
dictator at this time [a], were the two first emi- 
nent 

C y3 ^ Wood's account of thfe interpreters of Aristotle, 
in his JSnti^uitat. Oxon. torn. i. p. 1 19. as also Jebb's Preface 
to the Opus Majus of the famous Roger Bacon, published at 
London in folio, in the year 1733. We shall give here' the o- 
pinion which Bacon had of the translators of Aristotije, in 
the words of that great man who expresses his contempt of these 
wretched interpreteis in the following manner : " Si habcrem, 
(lays he) potestatem supra libios Aristotclis Latine converses, 
ego facerem omnes cremari, quia non est nisi tempotis amissio 
itadere in illis, et causa erroris et multiplicatio ignorantia, ul- 
tra id quod valet explicari. 

[aj See Iajqs. Waddin'GI Annates Minontm, torn. iii. p. 

33. Du BouLAY, Histor, Acad. Paris, tern. iii. p. 200,673. 
[<i] Jo, Alb. Faericii Bib/ioibaca Latina nud'd avi, torn 

• p. 113. 
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CENT, nent writers who illastrated, in their learned pro* 
xiiL ductions, th^ Aristotelian system. But it was the 
'disciple of Albert, Thomas Aquinas, the An- 
gelic Doctor^ and the great luminary of the scho-> 
lastic world, that contributed most to the glory 
of the Stagirite [A], by inculcating, illustrating, 
and enforcing his doctrines, both in his lectures 
and in his writings ; and principally by engaging 
one of his learned colleagues to give,» under his 
inspection, a new translation of the works of the 
Grecian sage, which far surpassed the former 
version in exactness, perspicuity, and elegance [c\. 
By these means the philosophy of Aristotle, 
notwithstanding the opposition of several divines, 
and even of the Roman pontifs themselves, who 
beheld its progress with an unfriendly eye, tri- 
umphed in all the Latin schools, and absorbed alt 
the other systems that had flourished before this 
literary revolution. 
The limits ^^' There were, however, at this time in 
of iciciicc Europe several persons ot superior genius and pc- 
^h7%^ netration, who, not^^ithstanding their veneration 
rai eminent for Aristotle, thought the method of treating 
philosophy, which his writings had introduced, 
dry, inelegant, and proper to confine and damp 

the 

[^"1 The Dominicans maintain, that this Angelic Doctof was 
the disciple of Albert the Great, and their opinion seems to 
be foimded in truth. See Antoike Touron, ySe dt St Tbt- 
masy p. 99. The Franciscans, however, maintain as obstinate- 
ly, that Alexander Haixs was the master of Thomas. See 
Waddingii Annales Minorum^ tom. iii. p. 133. 

[c] It has been believed by many, that William de Moer- 
BEKA, a native of Flanders, of the Dominican order, and arch- 
bishop of Corintby was the author of the new Latin translation 
of the works of Aristotle, which was carried on and finished 
under the auspicious inspection of Thomas Aquikas. See J. 
EcHARD, Scriptort's Dominican, tom. i. p. 338. Casim. Oudi- 
Kus, Comm. de Scrlptor. Eccles, tom. iii, p. 468. Jo. Franc. 
Fort'ENS, Bibliothtca Belglca^ tom. i. p. 416. Others, however, 
suppose, though indeed with less evidence, that this trimslatiou 
was composed by Henry Kosbein, who also was a Dominican* 
See EcHARD, Script, Dominic, tcm. i. p. 469. 
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the efforts of the mind in the pursuit of tnittjC E n t. 
aiid who, consequently, were desirous of enlarg- p ^J"' jj^ 
ing the sphere of science by new researches and v 
new discoveries [d]. At the head of these noble 
adventurers we may justly place Roger Bacon, 
a Franciscan friar, of the English nation, known 
by the appellation of the admirable doctor^ re- 
novmed on account of his most important dis- 
coveries, and who, in the progress he had made 
in natural philosophy, mathematics, chemistry, 
the mechanic arts, and the learned languages, 
soared far beyond the genius of the times [e\. 

[4I] Bacon^s contempt of the learning that was in vogue in 
his tinMP may be seen in the following passage quoted by Jebb, 
in bis Pnface to the Opus Majus of that great man : *' Nun- 
quam,*^ says he, *^ fuit tanta apparentia sapicntiae, nee tantum 
ezercitium studii in tot facult^tibus, in tot regionibus, sicut jam 
t quadraginta annis ^ ubique enim doctores sunt dispersi ... in 
omni civitate, et in omni castro, et in omni burgo, prsecipue per 
duos ardines stndentes (he means the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, who were almost the only religious orders that distinguish-* 
cd themselves by an application to study) quod non accidit, nisi 
a quadraginta annis aut circiter, cum tamen nunquam fuit tan- 
TA IGKORANTIA, TANTUS ERROR . . . Vulgus studcntium langu- 
et et astninat circa male translata (by these wretched versions 
lie understands the works of Aristotle, which were roust mi- 
fernbly translated by ignorant bunglers) et tempus et studium 
amittit in omnibus et expensas. Apparentia quidem sola tenet 
eos, et non curant quid sciant, sed quid videantur scire coram 
m^tudine insensata.^' Thus, according to Bacon, in the 
midst of the most specious appearance of science, the greatest 
ignorance and the grossest errors reigned almost universally. 

[^] That Bacon deserves this high rank in the learned world 
appears evidently from his book, entitled Opux Majus^ which 
was dedicated to the Roman pontif, Clemknt IV. and ^vliich 
lX>ctor Jebb published at London in 1733, from a manuscript 
which still exists in the university of Dublin^ enriching il n ith 3 
learned Preface and a considerable number of judicious observa- 
tions. The other works of Bacon, which are very numerous, 
lie as yet for the most part concealed in the librariei of the cu- 
rious. For a farther account of this eminent man, see VVooD^ 
Antiq. Oxon. tom. i. p. 136. — WaDDINCI Annales Minor. 
tom. iv. p. 264. tom. v. p. 51.— Thom. Gale ad Jomblichum 
de Mysteriis JEgy/>tiof. p. 255. General Hist, and Crit. Dic» 
tionary^ at the article Bacon. 

Vol. III. M With 
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CENT. With him we may associate Arnold of Vtll/t 

V A^RT u,^^"^^^ whose place of nativity is fixed by some in 

^' ■ V ' France^ by others in Spain^ and who acquired a 

shining reputation by his knowledge in chemistry, 

poetry, philosophy, languages, and physic [f\ ; 

as also Petrus de Abano, a physician of Paduay 

who was surnamed the Reconciler^ from a book 

he wrote with a design to terminate the dissensions 

and contests that reigned among the philosophers 

and physicians [^], and who was profoundly 

versed in the sciences of philosophy, astronomy, 

physic, and mathematics \h]. It must, however, 

be observed, to the eternal dishonour of the age, 

that the only fruits which th-jse great men enjoyed 

of their learned labours, and their noble, as well 

as successful, efforts iot: the advancement of the 

arts and sciences, were the furious clamours of 

an enraged and superstitious multitude, who 

looked upon them as heretics and magicians, and 

. thirsted so eagerly after their blood, that they 

escaped with difficulty the hands of the public 

executioner. Bacon was confined many years 

to a loathsome prison ; and the other two were, 

after their death, brought before the tribunal of 

the inquisition, and declared worthy of being 

committed to the flames for the novelties they 

had introduced into the republic of letters. 

;rhetwdy X. The state of theology, and the method of 

*h^iil*^ teaching and representing the doctrines of Chris- 

*" ^"^ tianity 

[/] See Nic. Antoxii Bib/iotb. vetus Huf>an, torn. ii. Hb. 
ix. c. i. p. 7_|. — FiFRRi: Joseph Vie ttArnaud de Vilie neuve^ 
j:Vix, 1719. — Nici'.KON, Memoires des hommes illustres^ torn, 
xxxiv. p. 82. — NicoL. Eymerici Directorium Inquisitorum^ 
p. 282. where, «aiong other things, we have an account of his 
errors. 

[^] '^-*s book -vvas entitled. Conciliator Differemiarum PbHo* 
sophuvum et Mcdicorum, 

[/'] I'hcre is a very accurate accnuii* of this philosopher given 
by JoH. Makia Mazzuchelli N^jii';:'ic Sloriche e Critiche in- 
torno alia vita di Pietro d'^Ahano^ in Anceli CAL0G:;Ri3£ 
Opusculi i^cientijici etPbihlo^iciy torn, xiii, p. i.*— liv. 
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tianity that now prevailed, shall be mentioned inc e n t. 
their place. The civil and canon laws held the p ^\ ^* n. 
first rank in the circle of the science^, and were 
ustudied with a peculiar zeal and application by 
almost all who were ambitious of literary glory. 
These sciences, however, notwithstanding the assi- 
duity with which they were cultivated, were far 
from being, as yet, brought to any tolerable de> 
gree of perfection^ They were disfigured by the 
jargon that reigned in the schools, and they were 
corrupted and rendered intricate by a multitude 
of trivial commentaries that were designed to 
illustrate arid explain them. Some employed 
their labours in collecting the letters of the Ro- 
man pontifs, which are commonly known under 
the title of Decretals [/], and which were looked 
\ipon as a very important branch of ecclesiastical 
law. Raimond of Pennafort^ a native of Barce- 
•lona^ was the most famous of all these compiler^, 
and acquired a considerable reputation by his 
collection of the Decretals in li^e books, which 
lie undertook at the desire of Gregory IX. and 
i^hich has been sifice honoured with the name 
of that pontif, who ordered it to be added to the 
3>ecrctals of Gr ah an, and to be read in all the 
European colleges [k']. Towards the conclusion 
of this century, Boniface VIII. had a new col- 
lection itiade, which was entitled, The Sixth Bvok 
of Decretals J because it was added to the five al- 
ready mentioned. 

M 2 . CHAP. 

V] Jeie Boulay, Hist. Academ, Paris, torn. iii. p. 98. 

y] Gerh. a Mastricht, Hisioria juris Ecclesiastici, sect. 
353« p. 384. — Jo. Chiflet, De juris utriusque Archiitctis^ cap. 
^>' p. 60. — EcHARD et OuETIF, Scriptores Dof/iinicani, torn, i; 
P« lo6.<— -^f/tf Sanctor, j^ntvotrp, torn, i. Januarii ad d, vii; 
P- 4C4. 
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CHAP. IL 

Concerning the doctors and ministers of the cburcBp 
and its farm of government, during this century. 

c E N T.I, T3 OTH the Greek and Latin writers, pro- 
Part II. Xj vokcd, beyond ineasure, by the flagitious 
' — >r^^ lives of their spiritual rulers and instructors,, com- 
ruptionof plain loudly of their Hcentious manners, and 
the clergy, load them with the severest reproaches > nor will 
these complaints and reproaches appear excessive 
to such as are acquainted with the history of thii 
corrupt and superstitious age [/]. Several emi- 
nent men attempted to stem this torrent of li- 
centiousness, which from the heads of the church 
had carried its pernicious streams through all the 
members ; but their power and influence were 
unequal to such a diflicult and arduous enter- 
prize. The Grecian emperors were prevented 
from executing^^anf^ project of this kind by the 
infelicity of the times, and the various calamities 
and tumults, that not only reigned in their do* 
minions, but even sliook the throne on which 
they sat ; while the power and opulence of tjic 
Roman pontifs, and the superstition of the ^e 
hindered the Latins from accomplishing, or ev^n 
attempting, a reformation in the church. 
And of the II, The history of the popes, presents a lively 
P^IS and horrible picture of the compUcated crimes 
that dishonoured the ministers of the church, 
who were peculiarly obliged, by their sacred 
office, to exhibit to the world distinguished mo- 
de h 

[/] See tlie remarkable letter of the Roman pontiff Gre« 
CORY IX. to the archbishop of Bourges, which was written in 
the year 1227, with a design to reprove and reform thericei 
which had infested all the various orders of the clergy, and 
which is published by Dion. Sammarthanus, in his GaUim 
Cbn'stianoy tom, ii. in yy/>/ftrW. p. 21. — See also Du Freske, 
MuQtat, in Vitam Ludovici Sti, p. 99. 
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dels of piety and virtue. Such of the Sacerdotal cent. 

^ XIII. 

ART If. 



^^ Iff * 

order as were advanced to places of authority p 



in the church, behaved rather like tyrants than 
rulers, and showed manifestly, in all their con- 
duct, that they mined at an absolute and unlimited 
dominion. The popes, more especially, incul- 
cated that pernicious maxim, " That the bishop 
^* of Rome is the supreme lord ef the universe, 
** and that neither princes nor bishops, civil go- 
** tremors nor ecclesiastical rulers, have any law- 
^* ful power in church or state but what they 
** derive from him." Thi« extravagant maxim, 
which was considered as the sum and substance of 
papal jurisprudence, the Roman pontifs main- 
tained obstinately, and left no means unemploy- 
ed, that perfidy or violence could suggest, to 
^ve it the force of a universal law. It was in 
consequence of this arrogant pretension, that they 
mot only claimed the right of disposing of eccle- 
siastical benejicesy as they are commonly called, 
-Init also of conferring civil dominion, and of 
dethroning kings and emperors, according to 
Their good pleasure. It is true, this maxim was 
far from being universally adopted ; many placed 
tlie authority of cpuncils above that of the pontif«, 
iand such of the European kings and princes as 
^ere not ingloriously Minded and enslaved by 
the superstition of the times, asserted their rights 
with dignity and success, excluded the pontifs 
from all concern in their civil transactions, nay, 
£ven reserved to themselves the supremacy over 
Ihe churches that were established in their do- 
fiiinions [m]. In opposing thus the haughty 

M 3 pretensions 

[nrj As a specimen of this, the reader may peruse the letters 
of Inkocekt III. and the emperor Otho IV. which have 
been collected by the learned GiiORGK Christ. Gebaur, in 
his History of the Emf>eror Richard, written- in German, p. 
611—614. Other princes, and more especially the kings of 
England 2nd France^ dispi.iyed, in the defence of their righls and 
pnvilegesy the same zeal that animated Otho. 
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CENT, pretensions of the lordly pontifs, it was, indeed^ 
p A"t ii. necessary to proceed with mildness, caution, and 
i,. y ■■' prudence, on account of the influence which 
these spiritual tyrants had usurped over the minds 
of the people, and the power they had of -alarm- 
ing princes, by exciting their subjects to re- 
bellion. 
The power in. In order to establish their authority, both 
w^h^?ab.in civil and ecclesiastical matters, upon the firm- 
bots,&c. est foundations, the Roman pontifs assumed to 
^"pooOft. themselves the power of disposing of the various 
offices of the church, whether of a higher or 
more subordinate nature, and of creating bishops^ 
abhotSy and canons^ according to their fancy. 
Thus we see the ghostly heads of the church, who 
formerly disputed with such ardour against the 
emperors in favour of the free election of bishops 
and abbots, overturning now all the laws that re- 
lated to the election of these spiritual rulers, re- 
serving for themselves the revenues of the richest 
benefices, conferring vacant places upon their 
clients and their creatures, nay, often deposing 
bishops that had been duly and lawfully elected, 
and substituting, with a high hand, others in 
their room [//J. The hypocritical pretexts for 
all these arbitrary proceedings were an ardent 
zeal for the welfare of the church, and an anxious 
concern, lest devouring heretics should get a 
footing among the flock of Christ [o]. The 
first of the pontifs, who usurped such an extra- 
vagant extent of authority, was Innocent III. 
whose example was followed by Honorius III. 

Gregory 

[/i] Many examples of this may be taken from the history of 
this century. See Steph. Baldzii Miscelian, torn. vii. p. 443. 
466. 470. 488. 491. 493. — Gali/a Christiana^ tojo. i. p. 69* 
ytfppend. — Llc. Waddingi AnnaL Minor, in Dipiomat.^^ 
Wood, Aniiquit, Oxon. tom, i. p. 148. 201, 202. 

[0] See the Epistle (?/* Innocent IV. m Baluz. Miscellan^ 
\pm, vii. p. 46S. 
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Gregory IX. and several of their successors, c e n t. 
But it was keenly opposed by the bishops, who p ^^*'^*„ 
had hitherto enjoyed the privilege of nominating 
to the smaller benefices and still more effectually 
by the kings of England and France^ who em- 
ployed the force of warm remonstrances and vi- 
gorous edicts to stop the progress of this new 
jurisprudence [/>]. Lewis IX. king of France, 
and'now the tutelar saint of that nation, distin- 
guished himself by the noble opposition he made 
to these papal encroachments. In the year 1268, 
before he set out for the Holy Land, he secured 
the rights of the Gallican church against the in- 
insidious attempts of the Roman pontifs, by that 
famous edict known in France by the name of 
t\\^ pragmatic sanction [9]. This resolute and 
prudent measure rendered the pontifs more cau- 
tious and slow in their proceedings, but did not 
terrify them from the prosecution of their pur- 
pose. For Boniface VIIL maintained, in the 
most express and impudent terms, that the uni- 
versal church was under the dominion of the 
pontift, and that princes and lay patrons, coun- 
cils and chapters, had no more power in spiritual 
things, than what they derived from Christ's vi- 
car upon earth. 

IV. The legates, whom the pontifs sent intojTJ'^J^^- 
the provinces, to represent xtheir persons, andpope'tic- 
execute their orders, imitated perfectly the ava- k*'^** 
rice and insolence of their masters. They violated 
the privileges of the chapters; disposed of the 
smaller, and sometimes of the more important ec- 
clesiastical benefices, in favour of such ashadgain- 
'cd them by bribes, orsuch like considerations [r]; 

M 4 extorted 

[^] BouLAY, Histor, jicad, Paris, torn. iii. p. 659. and 
principally torn. iv. p. 91 1. 

[^] Idem, ib. p. 389. 

[r] See Bat.uzii Miscellanea, torn. vli. p. 437. 475. 508, 
&c. - ^ ' 
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CENT, extorted money from the people by the vilert 
p aTt il ^"^ ™^^ iniquitous means ; seduced the im^ 
^-—v-*-^ wary by forged letters and other stratagems of 
that nature ; excited tumults among the multi^ 
tude, and were^ themselves, the ringleaders of 
the most furious and rebellious factions ; carried 
on, in the most scandalous manner, the impious 
traffick oir clicks and indulgences^ and distinguished 
themselves by several acts of profligacy still more 
heinous than the practices now mentioned. Hence 
we find the writers of this age complaining una# 
nimously of the flagitious conduct and the encM^- 
mous crimes of the pope's legates [x]. Nay, we 
see the Roman pontlf Alexander IV. enacting 
in the year 1256, a severe law against the avarice 
and frauds of these corrupt ministers [/], which; 
however, they easily evaded, by their friends and 
their credit at the court of Rome. 
The wealth V. From the ixth century to this period, the 
•nd reve- Wealth and revenues of the pontifs had not re-* 
Mdf ^Mg- ccived any coqsiderable augmentation ; but at 
Mfited. this time they were vastly increased under Inn(k 
CENT III. and Nicolas IU. partly by the events 
of war, and partly by the munificence of kings 
and emperors. Innocent was no sooner seated 
in the papal chair, than he reduced under hk 
jurisdiction the prsefect ofRame, who had hitherto 
been considered as subject to the emperor, to 
whom he had taken an oath of allegiance in en- 
tering upon his office. He also seized upon 
Ancona^ Spoletto^ Assisi^ and several cities and 
fortresses which had, acccording to him, been un- 

justly 

[/] Sec that judicious and excellent writer Matth. Paris^ 
in his Historia Major ^ p. 313. 316. 549. and particularly p. 
.637. where we find the following remarkable words : '^ Semper 
** Solent legati quales, et omnes nuncii papales regna qme ingre* 
^' diuntur depauperate, vel aliquo modo perturbare.^' See als$» 
BoULAY, Htstor. Acad, Paris, torn. iii. p. 659. 

.[/] This edict is published by Lami, in his Delkia Erudito^ 
rupt tom. ii. p. 300. 
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justly alienated from the patrimony of St c E n t. 
Peter [«]. On the other hand, Frederic 11. p^^*"*ii, 
who was extremely desirous that the pope should 
espouse his quarrel with Otho IV. loaded the 
Roman see with the richest piarks of his muni- 
ficence and liberality, and not only made a noble 
present in valuable lands to the pope's brother 
[u;], but also permitted Richard count oi Fundi 
to leave, by will, all his possessions to the Roman 
see [x], and confirmed the immense donation 
that had formerly been made to it by the opulent 
Matilda. Such was the progress that Inno* 
CENT III. made, during his pontificate, in aug- 
menting the splendour and wealth of the church. 
Nicolas IV. followed his example with the 
warmest emulation, and, in the year 1278, gave 
a remarkable proof of bis arrogance and obsti- 
nacy, in refusing to crown the emperor Rodol- 
PHUs L before he had acknowledged and confirm- 
ed, by a solemn treaty, all the pretensions of the 
Roman see, of which, if some were plausible, the 
greatest part were altogether . groundless, or, at 
least, extremely dubious. This agreement, to 
which all the Italian princes, that were subject 
to the emperor, were obliged to accede, was no 
sooner concluded, than Nicolas reduced und^r 
his temporal dominions several cities and terri- 
tories in Italy^ that had formerly been annexed 
to the imperial crown, particularly Romania and 
Bologna. It was therefore under these two pontifs, 
that the see of Rome arrived, partly by force, 
and partly by artifice, at that high degree of 

grandeui^ 

[ttj See Frakc. Pagi Breviar, Romanor. Pontiff torn. iii. p* 
161. — MuRATORll Antitj, Italicie^ torn. i. p 328. 

[ly] This brother of the poiitlf was called RiCHARD. Sec 
for an account of this transaction, MuRAXORl^s Antiquitat, I- 
taliaty torn. v. p. 652. 

[*] Odor. Raynaldus, Cominuat, AnnoL Baronii, ad A\ 
.I2t2, sect. iL 
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c E N T. grandeur and opulence, which it yet maintains ia 
pfl'xii.our times [^]. 

' — ¥T— -> VI. Innocent III. who remained at the head 
Jj^^JJJfg'of the church until the year 12 16, followed the 
catcof In- steps of Gregory Vll. and not only usurped the 
proyedb" ^^^potic government of the church, but also 
several ex- claimed the empire of the world, and thought of 
^P*^- nothing less than subjecting the kings and princes 
of the earth to his lordly sceptre. He was a man . 
of learning and application; but his cruelty, a- 
varice, and arrogance [z] clouded the lustre of 
any good quahties which his panegyrists have 
thought proper to attribute to him. In Asia and 
Europe^ he disposed of crowns and sceptres with 
the most wanton ambition. In Asia^ he gave a 
king to the Armenians : in Europe^ he usurped 
the same extravagant privilege in the year 1204, 
and conferred the regal dignity upon Primislaus^ 
duke of Bohemia [a\. The same year he sent to 
JoHANNicius, duke of Bulgaria and IValacbia^ an 
extraordinary legate, who, in the name of the 
pontif, invested that prince with the ensigns and 
honours of royalty, while, with his own hand, he 
crowned Peter II. of Arragon^ who had rendered 
his dominions subject and tributary to the church, 
and saluted him publicly at Rome with the title 
of King [A]. We omit many other examples of 
this frenetic pretension to universal empire, which 
might be produced from the letters of this arro- 
gant pontif, and many other acts of despotism^ 
which Europe beheld with astonishment, but also, 
to its eternal reproach, with the ignominious si- 
lence of a passive obedience. 

vn. 

' yl Raynaldus, loc. cit. ad. A, 1278, sect. 47. 

'yi\ See Matth. Paris, Hlsior. Mnjor^ p. 206. 230. 

25* [tf] Other historians affirm, that it was the emperor Phi- 
lip that conferred the royal dignity upon Primislaus, in order ^ 
to strengthen his party against Otho. 

[^] MuRATORll y^nttq. ItaL medii arvi^ torn. vi. p. 116. Jo. 
DE FlkTvERA, Histoirede Espagne^ torn. iv. p. 8. 
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VII. The ambition of this pope was not satis- c e n t. 
fied with the distribution and govemmcDt of these p ^^^j^. 
petty kingdoms. He extended his views farther,' ^y i 
and resolved to render the power and majesty of 
the Roman see formidable to the greatest Euro- 
pean monarchs, and even to the emperors them- 
selves. When the empire of Germany was dis- 
puted, towards the commencement of this cen- 
tury, between Philip, duke of Swabia, and Oiho 
IV. third son of Henry Lion, he espoused, at 
first, the cause of Otho, thundered out his excom- 
munications against Philip, and, upon the. death 
of the latter, which happened in the year 1209, 
he placed the imperial diadem upon the head pf 
his adversary. But as Otho was, by no means, 
disposed to submit to this pontiPs nod, or to 
satisfy to the full his ambitious desires, he incur- 
red, of consequence, his lordly indignation ; and 
Innocent, declaring him, by a solemn excom- 
munication, unworthy of the empire, raised in his 
place Frederic II. his pupil, the son of Henry 
VI. and king of the two Sicilies^ to the imperial 
throne in the year 1212 [r]. The same pontif 
excommunicated Philip Augustus, king of France^ 
for having dissolved his marriage with Ingerburg, 
a princess of Denmark^ and espoused another in 
her place; nor did he cease to pursue this monarch 
with his anathemas, until he engaged him to re- 
ceive the divorced queen, and to restore her to 
her lost dignity [d]. 

VIII. But of all the European princes none 
felt, in so dishonourable and severe a manner, the 
despotic fury of this insolent pontif as John, sur- 
li^Lintd Sans terrCy Yxxi^ of England. This prince 

opposed 

[r] All this is amply illustrated in the Originci Gueipbiae^ 
torn. iii. lib. vli. p. 247. 

[d"] BouLAY, Hi f tor, j^cad, Pjr/x. torn. iii. p. 8. Daniel, 
flittoire de la Trance^ torn. iii. p. 475. Gkrhard. DU Bois, 
Hutor, Ecfles. Paru. torn. ii. p. 204 257. 
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c E ^ T. opposed vigorously the measures of Innocent, 
p A^^T n, w^^ ^^^ ordered the monks of Canterbury to chuse 
Stephen Lanoton, a Roman cardinal of Eng- 
lish descent, archbishop of that see, notwith- 
standing the election of John de Grey to that 
high dignity, which had been regularly made by 
the convent, and had been confirmed by royal 
authority [e]. The pope, after having conse- 
crated Langton at ViterbOy wrote a soothing let- 
ter in his favour, to the king, accompanied with' 
four rings, and a mystical comment upon the 
precious stones with which they were enriched. 
But this present was not sufficient to avert the 
just indignation of the offended monarch, who 
sent a body of troops to drive out of tlie kingdom 
the monks of Canterbury ^ who had been engaged 
by the pope's menaces to receive Langton as 
their archbishop. The king also declared to 
the pontif, that, if he persisted in imposing a pre- 
late upon the see of Canterbury^ in opposition to e 
regular election already made, the consequences 
of such presumptuous obstinacy would, in the 
issue, prove fatal to the papal authority in Eng- 
land. Innocent was so far from being terrified 
by this menacing remonstrance, that, in the year 
1 200, he sent orders to the bishops of London^ 
Worcester^ and £/y, to lay the kingdom under an 
interdict^ in case the monarch refused to yield 
and to receive Langton. John, alarmed at 
this terrible menace, and unwilling to break en- 
tirely with the pope, , declared his readiness to 

confirm 

^ [^] Dr MosHEIM passes lightly over this rupture between 
king John and iNyocENT III. mentioning in a few lines the 
interdict under which England was laid by that pontif, the ex- 
communication he issued out against the king's person, and the 
impious act by which he absolved the English from their alle- 
giance. The translator, however, thought this event of too 
great importance to be treated with such brevity, and has, there- 
lore, taken the liberty to enlarge considerably this eighth section 
whic ^ contains but eleven lines in the original. 
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confirm the election made at Rome; but, in thee e n r. 
act that was drawn up for this purpose, he wisely ^^"' 
threw in a clause to prevent any interpretation of 
this compliance, that might be prejudicial to his 
rights, dignity, and prerogative. This exception 
was rejected, and the interdict was proclaimed* 
A stop was immediately put to divine service ; 
the churches were shut ; the administration of ^1 
the sacraments was suspended except that of bap- 
tism ; the dead were buried in the highways 
without the usual rites or any funeral solemnity. 
But, notwithstanding this interdict, the Cistertian 
order continued to perform divine service, and 
several learned and respectable divines, among 
which were the bishops of Winchester and Nor^ 
wicb^ protested against the injustice of the pope's 
proceedings. 

The interdict not producing the effects that 
were expected from it, the pontif proceeded to a 
still farther degree of severity and presumption, 
and denounced a sentence of excommunication 
against the person of the English monarch. This 
sentence, which was issued out in the year 1208, 
was followed about three years after by a bull, 
absolving all his subjects from their oath of alle- 
giance, and ordering all persons to avoid him, 
on pain of excommunication. But it was in the 
year 1212, that Innocent carried his impious 
tyranny to the most enormous length, when, 
assembling a council of cardinals and prelates, he 
deposed John, declared the throne of England 
vacant, and wrote to Philip Augustus, king of 
France, to execute this sentence, to undertake the 
conquest of England^ and to unite that kuigdom 
to his dominions for ever. He, at the same tim?, 
published another bull, exhorting all Christian 
princes to contribute, whatever was in their 
power, to the success of this expedition, pro- 
mising sudi as seconded Philip in this grand 

enterprise. 
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c E N T. enterprise, the same indulgences that were granf-a 
p^^"^ij ed to those who carried arms against the infideb 
in Palestine. The French monarch entered inta 
the views of the Roman pontif, and niade im- 
mense preparations for the invasion of En^landi 
The king oi England^ on the other hand, assem-^ 
bled his forces, and was putting himself in a 
posture of defence, when Pandulf, the poi>e*s 
legate, arrived at Dover ^ and proposed a confer- 
ence in order to prevent the approaching rupture, 
and to conjure the storm. This artful legate ter- 
rified the king, who met him at that place, with 
an exaggerated account of the armament of 
Philip on the one hand, and of the disaffection 
of the English on the other ; and persuaded him 
that there was no possible way left of saving his 
dominions from the formidable arms of the 
French king, but that of putting them under the 
protection of the Roman see. John, finding 
himself in such a perplexing situation, and full of 
diffidence both in the nobles of his court and in 
the officers of his army, complied with this dis-^ 
honourable proposal, did homage to Innocent^ 
resigned his crown to the legate, and received it 
again as a present from the see of Rome^ to which 
he rendered his kingdoms tributary, and swore 
fealty as a vassal and feudatory [/]. In the act 
by which he resigned, thus scandalously, his 
kingdoms to the papal jurisdiction, he declared 
that he had neither been compelled to this mea- 
sure by fear nor by force ; but that it was his own 
voluntary deed, performed by the advice, and 
with the consent, of the barons of his kingdom. 
He obliged himself and his heirs to pay an annual 
sum of seven hundred marks for Lnglaitd^ and 

three 

[/] For a fiill account of tins shameful ceremony, sec 
Matthew Paris, Histona Major, p. 189. 192. 195. As al- 
«o BouLAY, Histor, yJcad, Paris, tom. iii. p. 67. RapiK 
Tho:xras, liisloire J' y3ngieterre, tom. li. p. 304. 
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three hundred for Ireland, in acknowledgment of c e n t. 
the pope's supremacy and jurisdiction; and con-p ^ ^ ^'il 
^nted that he or such of his successors as should '■ v ■' 
refuse to pay the submission now stipulated, to the 
see of Rome, should forfeit all their right to the 
British crown [^]. " This shameful ceremony 
*' was performed, says a modem historian \}j\, 
** on Ascension-day, in the house of the I'em- 
" plars at Dover, in the midst of a great con- 
** course of people, who beheld it with confusion 
** and indignation. John, in doing homage to 
•• the pope, presented a sum of money to his rc- 
presentative, which the proud legate trampled 
under his feet, as a mark of the king's depend- 
ence. Every spectator glowed with resent - 
" ment,^ and the archbishopofD2/i//;2 exclaimed 
*' aloud against such intolerable insolence. Pan- 
** DULF, not satisfied with this mortifying act of 
*• superiority, kept the crown and sceptre five 
whole days, and then restored them as a special 
favour of the Roman see. John was despised 
" before this extraordinary resignation ; but now 
•* he was looked upon as a contemptible wretch, ' 
*' unworthy to sit upon a throne : while he 
" himself seemed altogether insensible of his dis- 
** grace." 

IX. Innocent III. was succeeded in the pon- "<«<*«»• 
tificate by CoNCio Savelli, who assumed the 
title of HoNORius III. ruled the church above 
ten years, and whose government, though not 
signalized by such audacious exploits as those of 
his predecessor, discovered, nevertheless, an ar- 
dent zeal for maintaining the pretensions, and 
supporting the despotism, of the Roman see. It 

was^ 

B5* [^] Cadet a jure regm\ is the expression used in the Char- 
ter of resignation, which may be seen at length in the /////. 
Major of Matt h 1: w Paris. 

\^ [^] See the Com/Jtte lUiiory of England^ by Dr S.MOL- 
LET, vol. i. P- 437. 
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c E N T.was in consequence of this zeal, that the new 
xnr 

Paet 



^"'ij pontif opposed the measures, and drew upon hkn 



the indignation of Frederic II. that magnanh- 
mous prince, on whose head he himself had 
placed in the year 1220, the imperial crowB» 
This spirited prince, following the steps of h» 
illustrious grandfather, had formed the resolutkm 
of confirming the authority, and extending the 
jurisdiction of the emperors in Italy ^ of depresting 
the small states of Lombardy^ and reducing Xm 
narrower limits the immense credit and opulence 
of the pontifs and hishops ; and it was with % 
view to the execution of these grand projects; 
that he deferred the fulfilling of the solemn voii^ 
by which he had engaged himself to march a £»&- 
midable army against the infidels in Palejtmi^ 
The pontif, on the other hand, urged, with 
portunity, the emperor's departure, enooura| 
animated, and strengthened, by secret succoun^. 
the Italian states that opposed his pretensions, aii4_ 
resisted the progress of his power by all the'ob^ 
stacks which the most fertile invention coul&^ 
suggest. These contests, however, had not, a^ 
yet, brought on an opea rupture. 
ThcdOa. X. In the year 1227, Hugolinus, bishop of^ 
arl^^ Oj/m, whose advanced age had not extinguished 
the wni». the fire of his ambition, nor diminished the fimK- 
^Z^ ness and obstinacy of his -spirit, was raised to the 
VL^^ pontificate, assumed the title of GaxooRY IX. 
and kindled the feuds and dissensions, that had 
already secretly subsisted between the church and 
-the empire, into an open and violent flame. No 
sooner was he placed in the papal chair, -than, 
contrary to all justice and order, he excommuni- 
cated the emperor for putting off his expedition 
against the Saracens another year, though that 
delay was manifestly owing to a fit of sickness, 
which seized that prince when he w^s ready to 
embark for Palestine, In the year 1228, Frede- 
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Ric at last set out and arrived in the Holy Land;C e n t. 

^ ' xm. 

A K r \\i 



but, instead of carrying on the war with vigour, ,. 



as we have had already occasion to observe, he 
entered into a truce with Saladin, and contented 
himself with the recovery of Jerusalem. The 
pretended vicar of Christ, forgetting (or rather 
unwilling to persuade himself} that his master's 
kingdom was not of this worlds made war upon the 
emperor in Apuglia during his absence [/J, and 
used his utmost efforts to arm against lum all the 
JEuropean powers. Frederic, having received 
information of these perfidious and violent pro- 
ceedings, returned into Europe in the year 1229, 
defeated the papal army, retook the places he had 
lost in Sicily and in Italy^ and the year following 
made his peace with the pontif, frum whom he 
received a public and solemn absolution. This 
peace, however, was but of a short duration ; nor 
was it posssible for the emperor to bear the inso- 
lent proceedings, and the imperious temper, of 
Gregory. He therefore broke all measures with 
that headstrong pontii, distressed tlie stutes of 
Lombardy that were in alliance with the see of 
Rome^ seized upon the island of Sardinia^ which 
Gregory looked upon as a part of his spiritual 
patrimony, and erected it into a kingdom for his 
•cm Entius. These, with other steps that ^y^re 
equally provoking to the avarice and ambition of 
Gregory, drew the thunder of the Vatican anew 
upon the emperor's head in the year 1 239. Fre- 
x>£Ric was excommunicated publicly with all the 
circumstances of severity that vindictive rage 
could invent, and was charged with the most tla- 
^tious crimes, and the most impious blasphemies, 
Vol. III. N bv 

•5* [1] Under Ac feeble rcign of Henry III. the pope 

^xew immense sums out of England lor the support of tLi< 

impious war, and carried his audacious avarice so far, as to de- 

viand the fifth part of the ecclesiastical revenues of liie v^hoU 

kingdom. 
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c E N T. by the exasperated pontif, who sent a copy of this 

p ^^"J!*,, terrible accusation to all the courts of Eufdpi^; 

^■' V ■' The emperor, on the other hand, defended his 
injured reputation by solemn declarations in writ- 
ing, while, by his victorious arms, he avenged 
himself of his adversaries, maintained his ground, 
and reduced the pontif to the greatest straits. Tb 
get rid of these difficulties, the latter convened, 
in the year 1240, a general council at Rjome^ witli 
a view to depose Fkederic by the unanimous 
suffrages of the cardinals and prelates, that were 
to compose that assembly. But^the emperor dis^ 
concerted that audacious project by defeating, in 
the year 1241, a Genoese fleet, on board of widch 
the greatest part of these prelates were embarked^ 
and by seizing, with all their treasures, these 
reverend fathers, who were all committed to close 
confinement. This disappointment, attended 
with others which gave an unhappy turn to hift^ 
affairs, and blasted his most promising expectations; 
dejected and consumed the despairing pontif, and 
contributed probably to the conclusion of hii 
days, which happened soon after this remarkable 
event [^]. 

luiiojciit XI. Geoffry, bishop of Milan^ who succeeded 
^ ' GREdoRY IX. under the title of Celestine IV. 

died before his consecration, and, after a vacancy 
of twenty months, the apostolic stool was filled 
by SiNABALD, one of the counts of Itesque^ who, 
wa^ raised to the pontificate in the year 1243. 

assumed 

[Jc'] Besides the original and authentic auttiors collected bj 
iMruATORl, in his He rip fores rerum halicnrumy and the Ger- 
man and Italian liistorians, few or none of whom are absolutely 
void of ])artiality in their accounts of these unhappy contests 
be twccn the empire and the papacy, see Petrus DE ViNllt, 
EpisiJ, iib^ i. and 1\L\TTH. Paris, Historia Major, Add to 
these Rktnaldi AnnaL — Muratori Annal. Italiar^ torn. viL 
^ AntiffUit. haiic, torn. iv. p. 325. 517. It must however be 
obscned, that this branch of history ktands yet in need of far- 
t her illuitr atioiis* 
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assumed the denomination of Innocent IV. and cent. 

YtTf 

yielded to none of his predecessors in arrogance p ^ kt\u 
and fm-y [/]. His elevation, however, offered 
at first a prospect of peace, as he had formerly 
been attached to the interests of the etnperor, and 
accordingly the conferences were opened, and a 
reconciliation was proposed ; but the terms offer- 
ed by the new pope were too imperious and extra- 
vagant, not to be rejected with indignation by 
the emperor [m]. Hence it was that Innocent, 
not thinking himself safe in any part of Italy ^ set 
out from Genoa^ the place of lus birth, for Lyons 
in the year 1244, ^^^ assembling there a council 
t)ie fi^llowing year, deposed, in their presence, 
though not with their approbation, the emperor 
Fa&DERic, and declared the imperial throne va- 
cant [»}• This unjust and insolent measure was 
regarded with such veneration, and looked upon 
as $0 weighty by the German princes, seduced 
and blinded by the superstition of the times, that 
they proceeded instantly to a new election, and 
xais^ first, Henky, landgrave of Thurin^ia, and 
after his death, William, count of Holland^ to 
die head of the empire. Frederic, whose firm 
and heroic spirit supported without dejection 
these cruel vicissitudes, continued to carry on 
ipe war in Italy ^ until a violent dysentery ended 
^ days in ^^tf/i^, the ij^th of December, 1250. 
IJpon the death of his formidable and magna-* 
oimous adversary, Innocent returned into 

N 2 Italy^ 

[/] See BIatthew Paris Historia Major, ad A. 1254. p. 

15* fw]- These preliminary conditiom were : ist, That the 
eqipcror should give up entirely to the church the inherit^.ce 
^hich was left tu it by Mathilda \ and, 2dly, That he would 
oblige himself to submit to whatever terms the pope should 
Uunk.fit to propose, as condltioiis of peace. 

\n\ l*his assembly is placed in the list of acumenical^ or ge- 
neral councils \ but it is not acknowledged as iuch b> the GaU 
iLr^n church. 
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c E N T. which tlie relief and maintenance of the Ghris- 
p ^^"Jl ,1 tians in Palestine, and the re-union of the Gredc 
and Latin churches, were the two great pointia, 
that were to come principally under deliberation. 
This assembly is acknowledged as the fourteenth 
general council, and is rendered particularly re^ 
markark by the new regulations that were intro- 
duced into the manner of electing the RoQaah 
pontif, and more especially by the famons law, 
which is still in force, and by which it was 
enacted, that the cardinal electors «h«ald be shut 
up in the conclave during the vacancy of the 
pontificate. With respect to the character and 
sentiments of the new pope we shall only observe, 
that though he seemed to be actuated by a milder 
spirit than many of his predecessors, yet he in- 
culcated, without the least hesitation, that odib 
maxim of Gkkgory VII. that declared the 
of iJof7i(? the lord of the world, and, in a mo; 
especial manner, of the Roman empire. It w 
in consequence of this presumptuous system, 
in the year 1271, he wrote an imperious am 
threatening letter to the German princes in which. 
deaf to the pretensions and remonstrances of Al 
PHGNsus, king of Castile [j], he ordered them 
elect an emperor without delay, assuring them 
that if they did not do it immediately, he would^ 
do it for them.' This letter produced the designe 
effect ; an electoral diet was assembled at Franc 
fort, and Rodolphus count of Hapshurg^ *a 
raised to the imperial throne. 

XIV ^ 

•ft* [/] ALPH9NSUS, king of Castile^ had been elected em.— 
peror in the year 1 256, by the arclibishop of Triers^ the duk^ 
of Saxony, the margrave of Bramienburg, and the king of B^ ^ 
hernia, in opposition to Richard,' duke of CoruwaU^ brothc^ 
of Henry 111. king of England, who was at the same time ri- 
fled to the same dignity by the archbishops of Ment^ a^ B^ " 
iogn^ the count Palatine of the Rhine, and the duke of Bavaria '^ 
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/ XIV, Gregory X. was succeeded, in the yearc ^ ^ "T- 
1276, by Peter of Taravtaise^ of the Dominican p ^ ^\ jj, 
order, and bishop oiOstia^ who assumed the name — v~* 
of Innocent V. and died about five months after ^S^^" v. * 
his election. Ottoboni, a native of Genoa^ and John xxr. 
cardinal of iSr Adrian, was chosen in his place, ^'^*^^"'- 
took the titic of Adrian V. [/], and, after having 
ruled the church during five weeks, was suc- 
ceeded by Peter Julian, bishop of Tuscu/um^ 
who enjoyed that high dignity about eight 
months, and is distinguished in the papal list by 
the name of John XXI. [«]. The see o{ Rornr 
continued vacant for above §ix months after the 
death of the last-mentioned pontif, but was at 
length filled, in tlje month of November 1277, by 
Jqan Cajetan, of the family oi Ursins^ cardinal 
of St Nicolas^ whose name he adopted for his pa- 
pal title. This famous pontif, as has been alrea- 
dy observed, augmented greatly both the opulence 
^d authority of th^ bishops of Rome^ and had 
ibrined vast projects, which his undaunted cou^ 
nge and his remarkable activity would have en- 
abled him, without doubt, to execute with suc- 
<i^si$i had not death blasted his hopes, and discon* 
xserted his ambitious schemes. 

XV. He WQs succeeded in the year 1281, about Martini v. 
SIX months after his departure from this life, by^*^*^^^- 
.^MON ps Brie, who adopted the name of MaR:- 
TIN IV. and wae i>ot inferior to Nicolas lil. in 
ambition, ^rtogance^ and constancy of mind, of 
which he gave several proofs curing his pontifi- 
iCate. Michael Pal^ologus, the Grecian em- 
peror, was one of the first princes, who was sex- 

N 4 lemnly. 

• 

VH? [/] Wc read in the Latin, Adriak VI. which is mokr 
probably an error of the press, than a fault of the author. 

Ifr [u] In the origmal Dr Moshkim observes, that thcSe 
three fuccessors of Gregory were elected and carried off by 
dcatlr in the jrcar 1276 •, but here he has fallen into a «Iight 
■ustake 3 for John XXL died the 16th of May 1277. 



c. E NT^lemnly excommimicated by this audacious fsies^ 
p a^'tu.^^^ ^^^« under the pretext of bis having biokcn 
the peace that had been concluded between tbD 
Greek and Latin churches, at the council off 
Lions [^e;]. The same insult was committed 
ggainst Peter, king of Arragon^ whom Martih 
iiot only excluded from the bosom of the churdq 
but al^ deposed from his throne, on account of 
his attempt upon Sicily ^ 'and made a grant of fait 
kingdoms, fiefs, and possessions to Charles, son 
of Philip the Bold \x\, king of France. It was 
during the execution of such daring enterprises 
as these, and while he was meditating still greater 
things for the glory of the Roman hierarchy, that 
a sudden deatli, in the year 1285, obliged him to 
leave his schemes unfinished. They were, ho¥r* 
ever, prosecuted with great spirit by his successor^ 
James Savelu, who chose the denomination of 
HoNORius IV. but was also stopt short, in tbe 
midst of his career, in the year 1287, having 
ruled the church only two years. Jerome n'An> 
coLi, bishop of Palncstrina^ who was raised to the 
pontificate in the year 1288, and is known by the 
name of Nicolas IV. distinguished biimdi; 
during tlie four years that he remained at the head^ 
of the church, by his assiduous application both 
to ecclesiastical and political ai&irs. Sometimes 
we see tlie disputes of sovereign powers left to his 
arbitration, and terminated by his decision ; zi 
bther times; we find him maintaining the pre- 
teniili.ns and privileges of the church with the 
mosi lesolute Zvtal and the most obstinate perse- 
verance ; at other limes, again, we see him em- 
ploying, with the utmost assiduity, every probable 
method of propagating the gospel among the 

Tartars 

• 

[fx?] This council had been held under the pontificate of 
Gregory X. 
•[«] PuiurrE L£ Hardi, as he is called by the French. 
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Tartars and other eastern nations. But the objectC e n t. 
which, of all others, occupied most the thoughts p j^^if 
cf this vigilant and zealous pontif, was the des- ■ i ^ yj * 
perate state of the Christians in Palestine^ who 
were now reduced to the greatest extremities of 
misery and weakness. His laboiious efforts were 
therefore employed for the restoration of theic 
former grandeur ; they were howerer employed 
in vadn^ and his death, which happened in the 
year 129X, disconcerted all the projects he had 
formed for that purpose, 

XVI. The death of this pontif was followed bycdotincV, 
m Tacancy of three years in the see oiRome^ which 
was owing to the disputes that arose among the 
cardinals about the election of a new pope. These 
disputes were at length terminated, and the con- 
tending parties united their suffrages in favour of 
P£T£Rr sumamed Dr Murrone, from a moun- 
tKR where he had hitherto lived in the deepest 
solitude and with the utmost austerity. This ve* 
nerable old man, who was in high renown on 
Kcoimt of the remarkable sanctity of his life and 
conrersation, was raised to the pontificate in the 
year 1294, and assumed the name of Celes^ ** 

T13XL V. But the austerity of his manners, which 
was a tacit reproach upon the corruption of the 
Roman court, and more especially upon the 
loxury* of the cardinals, rendered him extremely 
disagreeable to a degenerate and licentious clergy ; 
and this dislike was so heightened by the whole 
course of his admimstration (which shewed thdt 
he had more at heart the reformation and purity 
of the church, than the increase of its o^enco 
and the propagation of its authority) that he was 
almost universally considered as unworthy of the 
pontificate. Hence it was, that several of the 
cardinals, and particularly Benedict Cajetan, 
advised him to abdicate the papacy, which he had 
accepted with such reluctance, and they had the 

pleasure 
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CENT, pleasure of seeing their advice followed with the 
J, ^^'^^ jj utmost docility. The good man resigned his 
' y ■■■' dignity the fourth month after his election, and 
died in the year 1296, in the castle of FtwwfW^ 
where his tyrannic and suspicious successor kept 
liim in captivity, that he niigiit not be engage^ 
by the solicitations of bis friends, to attempt the 
recovery of his abdicated honours. His memoiy 
was precious to the virtuous part of the church, 
and he was elevated to the rank of a saint bjr 
Clement V, It was from him that the branch 
of the Benedictine order, called Celestines^ and 
which yet subsists in trance and Italy ^ derived its 
origin [jf]. 
Boni&ce XVll, BENEDICT Ca}£tan, who hadpcrsuaded 
'lu. t:he good pontif now mentioned to resign his 
place, succeeded him in it in the year 1294; 
and took the name of Boniface V 111. We may 
say, with truth, of this unworthy prelate, that fae 
was bom to be a plague both to church and states 
a disturber of the repose of nations, and that his 
attempts to extend and confirm the despotism of 
the Roman pontifs, were carried to a length thirt 
approached to frenzy. From the moment that 
he entered upon his new dignity, he laid claim td 
a supreme and irresistible dominion over all the 
powers of the earth, both spiritual and tempotat, 
terrified kingdonis and empires with the thunder 
of his bulls, called princes and sovereign stated 
before his tribunal to decide their quarrels, aug^- 
inented the papal jurisprudence with a new hoAf 
of laws, which was entitled. The Sixth Book of the 
Decretals^ declared war against the illustrious fa- 
ziiily of Colonna, who disputed his title to the 
pontificate [zj ; in a word, exhibited to thft 

church; 

[r] Helyot, Histoiredes OrJreSy torn. vi. p. i8o, 
BS* fa] The reasons they alleged foi' disputing the title of 
Boniface to the pontificate were, that the resignation of Ci- 
LESTINE was not canonical^ and moreover, that it was brouglit 
about by fraudulent means. 
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chnrch, and to Europe^ a lively image of the. tjr Cent. 
xannical administration of Gregory Vll. whom p ^*"l|.* u, 
he perhaps surpassed in arrogance [a]. It was 
this pontif that, in the year 1300, instituted the 
&mous. jubilee, which, since that tjme^ has been 
regularly celebrated in the Roman church, at 
certain fixed periods. But the consideration of 
this institution, which, was so favourable to the 
Jirogress of licentiousness and corruption, as also 
the other exploits of Boniface, and his deplor- 
able end, belong to the history of the following 
century [Z?]. 

. XVllI. In tlie council of Lateran that ^^^^ 
held in the year I II 5, a decree had been passed, 
by the advice of Innocent IIL to prevent the in- 
troduction of ne^LV rcli^ionSf by which was meant, 
new monastic institutions. This decree however 
aeemed to be very little respected, either by that 
pontifor his successors, since several religious 
orders, hitherto unknown in the Christian world, 
were not only tolerated, but were moreover dis- 
tinguished by peculiar marks of approbation and 
favour, and enriched with various privileges and 
prerogatives. Nor will this tacit . abrogation of 
the decree of Innocent appear at all surprising 
CO such as consider the state of the church in this 
eentury. For, not to mention many enormities 
that contributed to the suspension of this decree, 
we shall only observe, that the enemies of Chris- 
tianity, and the heretical sects, increased daily 
<very where; and, on the other hand, the secular 

clergy 

f d] There is a history of this pontif written by Jc Rubeus, 
a B en edictine monk, whose work, which it entitled BoKirA* 
CIUS Vlll. efamilia CajeUntmtm principum RomMHUS pontif ex ^ 
|ras published at Rome in the year 1651, in 410. 

\b'\ In this account of the popes, I have chiedy followed Da- 
KIEL Papebroch, Francis Pagi, and Muratori, in his j4n- 
mnles bati<e^ consulting at the same time the original sources 
collected by the last mentioned author in his Rerum Iialicarutn 
fcriptorci. 
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« E « t. clergy were more attentive to their worldly «d« 
^ f%\ II. vantages than to the interests of the church, aad 
^ ■ ' v ■'■ spent in mirth and jollity the opulence with which 
the piety of their ancestors had enriched tl^t 
sacred body. The monastic orders also. had al- 
most all degenerated from their primitive sanc- 
tity, and, exhibiting the most ofTeasive and 
. shocking examples of licentiousness and vice to 
public view, rendered by their flagitious lives thfc 
cause of heresy triumphant, instead of retarding 
its progress* All these things being considered, 
it was thought necessary to encourage the esta^ 
blishment of new monastic societies, who, by the 
sanctity of their manners, might attract the esteem 
and veneration of the people, and diminish the 
indignation which the tyranny and ambition of 
. the pontifs had so universally excited : and who, 
by their diligence and address, their discourses 
and their arguments, their power and arms, when 
these violent means were required, might discover, 
persecute, convert, and vanquish the growing 
tribe of heretics. 
^cf^nXoi XIX. Of the religious societies that arose in 
thcmonai- this ccutury somc are now entirely suppressed, 
S^wjT while others continue to flourish, and aj« in 
Fcaacd. high rcputc at this present time. Among the 
former we may reckon the Humiliate (a tide ex- 
pressive of great humility and self-abasement), 
whose origin may be traced to a much earlier pe- 
riod than the present century, though their order 
was confirmed and new modelled by Innocent 
III. who subjected it to the rule of St Benedict. 
These humble monks became so shockingly licen- 
tious in process of time, that, in the year 1571, 
Pope Pius V. was obliged to dissolve their socie- 
ty \c\. We may also place in the list of the 
suppressed monasteries the Jacobins^ who were 

erected 

; 

t 

[c'\ H£LY()t, Hut. des Ordresy toad, iu p. 142. 
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erected into a religious order by Innocent HI. [i],c b n t. 
and who, in this very century, not long after the p a » t «. 
council of Lyons ^ were deprived of their charter ; 
the Valliscbolares^ or scholars of the valley^ so called 
from their being instituted by the scbolares^ i. e. 
the four professors of divinity in the university of 
Paris^ and from a deep vale in the province of 
Cbafnpagneia which they assembled and fixed their 
residence in the year 1234 [e\. This society, 
whose foundation was laid about the commence- 
ment of this century, was formerly governed by 
the rule of St Augustin, but is now incor- 
porated into the order of the Regular canons of St 
Genivieve. To the same class belong the order of 
tbe blessed Virgin Mary the mother of Christy which 
had its commencement in the year 1266, and was 
suppressed in 1274 [/'] ; the Knights of faith and 
charity y who undertook to disperse the bands of 
robbers that infested tbe public roads in France^ 
and who were favoured with ths peculiar pro- 
tection and approbation of Gregory IX. [^] ; 
the Hermits of St William duke of Aquitaine [b] ; 
Hot to mention the Brethren of tbe Sack, the Beth- 
lebemites, and other orders of inferior note, that 
started up in this century, which, of all others, 
was the most remarkable for the number and 
variety of monastic establishments, that date their 
origin from it'p]. 



[/] Matth. Paris, tiixt. Major, p, i6i. 

[#] BouLAT, Hutor. Acad, Paris, torn. iii. p. i$.^^Acia 
Smnci* Mem. Ftbrvar, torn. ii. p. 482. 

[/J Dion. Sammarthaki Gallia Christiana^ torn. i. p. ^si' 

£^] Gallia Christ, torn. i. Apf>end, p. 1 65. — MarTENE, Voy^ * 
ag9 Liter, de deaux BenedictinSy torn. ii. p. 25. 

[hi] Jo. BoLLAXDi De ordine Eremitar. S. Guilielmi Comrn. 
M actis SS» Febmar. torn. ii. p. 472. 

[1 J Matth. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 815. edit. ^Tnz/x, where 
speaking of the prodigious number of convents that were found* 
ed in England during this century, he exprcsscth himself thus : 
*' Tot jam apparucruiit ordlnes in Anglia, ut ordlnum confusi<» 
^ videretar iuordinata.*' 
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CENT. XX. Among the convents that were founded 
^ a^Jt n. ^ ^^^^ century, and still subsist, the principal 
•' V > place is due to that of the servites^ i. e. tbe ser* 
wrti*^Sit ^^'^^-^ ?/^^^'' blessed virgin^ whose order was first 
stiu luimst. instituted, A. D. 1223, in Ttucany^ bj seyen Flo- 
rentine merchants, and afterwards made a great 
* progress under the government of FmuF JBenizi 
its chief. This order, though subjected to the 
rule of St Augustine, was, nevertheless, erected 
in commemoration of the most holy widowhood 
of the blesseil Virgin; for which reason its monki 
wear a black habit [k], and observe several rules 
unknown to other monasteries. The prodigious 
numbers of Christians, that were made prisonprst 
by the Mahometans in Palestine^ gave rise, to- 
wards the conclusion of the 12th century, to the 
institution of the order, entitled, Tbe Fraiermtf 
of the Trinity, which in the following age, receiv- 
ed a still greater degree of stability, under the 
pontificate of Honouius III. and also of his suc- 
cessor Clement IV. The first founders of this 
institution were John de Matha and Felix de 
Valois, two pious men who led an austere and , 
solitary life at Cerfray^ in the diocese of Meaux^ 
which is still the seat of the principal convent of 
the order. The monks of this society are called 
the Brethren of tbe Holy Irinity^ because all their 
churches are solemnly dedicated to that profound 
mystery ; they are also styled Mathurins, from 
their having a monastery at Paris erected in a 
place where there is a chapel consecrated to St 
Mathurin, and Brethren of tbe redemption ofcap^ 
tives [/,J because the grand design of their insti- 
tution 

[k] Besides the ordinary writers of the Monastic History, sc0 
Pauli Florkntini Diaio^, de oripne Ordinis Servorutn^ in 
Lamii Deliciit eruditorunty torn. i. p. 1—48. 

3^ [/] Broughton and some other writers make a distmr- ' 
tion between the Order of the redemption of Captives^ 9Si<lk 
ihe Frattrnity^ or Brethren of tbe Hoij Trinity, They allega, 

that 
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tiition was to find out means for restoring liberty cent, 
to the Christian captives in the Holy Land, in p ^"!^ „^ 
Which charitable work they are obliged to employ <■■■ V" -^ 
the third part of their revenue. Their manner of 
life was, at first, extremely abstemious and austere^ 
but its austerity has been from time to time con* 
siderably mitigated by the indulgence and lenity 
of the pontifs [tn\. 

XXI. The religious society that surpassed allThemendi- 
the rest in the purity of its manners, the extent ""* **^' 
of its fame, the number of its privileges, and the 
mtdtitude of its members, was that of the Men^ 
Hcanty or begging friass, whose order was first 
established in this century, and who, by the tenor 
of their institution, were to remain entirely des- 
titute of all fixed revenues and possessions. The 
present state and circumstances of the church ren* 
dered the establishment ofsuch an order absolutely 
necessary. The monastic orders, who wallowed 
in opulence, were, by the corrupting influence of 
their ample possessions, lulled in a luxurious in- 
dolence. They lost sight of all their religious 

obligations, 

tUit the latter otder was instituted at Rome by St Philip Neri, 
in tbe yeat 1548, about 350 years after the iirst establishment 
oE the fiormer ; and that the monks who composed it, were o- 
bliral, by their vow, to take care of the pilgrims who resort- 
ed from all parts of the world to Rome^ to visit the tombs of St 
FftTEiL and St Paul. 

'[i»] Beside Heltot and the other writers of the monastic 
Hbtory, see Toussaint de Plessis, Hut, de t" EgHse de 
Meante^ torn. i. p. 172. and 566. Boulay Hist, Acad. Pan's. 
torn. ii. p. 523. Ant. Wood, -Antiq, Oxo/tient. torn. i. p. 133. 
In the ancient records, this society is frequently styled the Or- 
der afAsseSy on account of the prohibition of the use of horses, 
%iiuch made a part of their ruh^ and which obliged the mendi- 
cittit monks to ride upon asses. See Car. du Fresne^s i^otes 

Em Joinvilie^s Life of St Lewis, p. 81. But at present, thro* 
indulgence of the Roman pontifs, they are permitted to 
make use of horses when they find them necessary. An order 
of the same kind was instituted in Sf^ain^ in the year 1229, by 
Paul Nolasco, under the title of the Order of St Maky for 
the redemption of Captives, Sc^ the Acta Sanctorum Januar. 
ton. ii» p. 98c. 
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c E N T.c/bligations, trampled upon the anthority of their 
F A^t T 11. superiors, suffered heresy to triumph unrestrained, 
and the sectaries to form assemblies in several 
places; in short, they were mcapable of contri- 
buting in any respect to promote the true inter- 
ests of the church, and abandoned themsclres, 
without either shame or remorse, to all manner of 
crimes. On the other hand, the enemies of tiifc 
church, the various sects which had left its com- 
munion, followed certain austere rules of life and 
conduct, which formed a strong contrast between 
them and the religious orders, and contributed to 
render the licentiousness of the latter still more 
offensive and shocking to the people. These sects 
maintained, that voluntary poverty was the leading 
and essential quality in a servant of Christ, o- 
bliged their doctors to imitate the simplicity of 
the apostles, reproached the church with its over- 
grown opulence, and the vices and corruptions of 
the clergy, that flowed from thence as from their 
natural source, and by his commendation of po- 
. verty and contempt of riches, acquired a high 
degree of respect, and gained a prodigious ascend- 
ant over the minds of the midtitude. All this 
rendered it absolutely necessary to introduce into 
the church a set of men, who, by the austerity of 
their manners, their contempt of riches, and the 
external gravity and sanctity of their condnct 
and maxims, might resemble the doctors, who had 
gained such reputation to the heretical sects, and 
who might be so far above the allurements of 
worldly profit and pleasure, as not to be seduced, 
by the promises or threats of kings and princes, 
from the performance of the duties they owed to 
the church, or from "persevering in their subordi- 
nation to the Roman pontifs. Innocent IIL 
was the first of the popes who perceived the ne- 
cessity of instituting such an order; and, accord- 
ingly, he gave such monastic societies as made a 

profession 
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profession of poverty the most distinguishing cent 
marks of his protection and favour. They were p /W il 
also encouraged and patronized by the succeeding ^ v ' ' 
pootifs, when experience had demonstrated their 
public and extensive usefulness. But when it 
t>ecama generally known, that they had such a 
peculiar place in the esteem and protection of the 
rulers of the church, their number grew to such 
an enormous and unwieldy multitude, and swarm- 
ed so prodigiously in all the European provinces, 
that they became a burthen not only to the })eo- 
pie, but to the church itself. 

. XXil. The great inconveniency that arose ru lUitory. 
firom the excessive multiplication of the mendi^ 
cant orders, was remedied by Gregory X* in a 
general council which he assembled at Lyons in 
the year 1272. For here all the religious orders^ 
that had sprung up after the council held at Rome^ 
in the year 1215, under the pontificate of Inno- 
CCMT IIL were suppressed, and the extravagant 
multitude of mendicants^ as GrkgoPvY called them, 
were reduced to a smaller number, and confined 
to. the four following societies, or denominations, 
vix. the Dominicans J the Franciscans, the Carmd- 
Ikeff and the Hermits of St jiugustin [«.] The 
Carmelite order, which had been instituted in Pa- 
huine during the preceding century, was, in this, 
tamsplanted into Europe ^ and, in the year 1226, 
was favoured by pope Honorius IIL with a place 
among the monastic societies, which enjoyed the 
protection and approbation of the church. The 
Hermits of St Augustin had for their founder 
. Vol. IIL O Alex.vnder 

'W C^^^if' Lu^ii. II. j4 1274. Can. xviii. in Jo. H -.VDii ii 
fiuirfZtix, torn. vii. p. 715. lrfi/>urtuna pQteniium ^niici^ Rrii^io" 
mim (so were the religious orders entitled) mulfip^ira-i^Mfrfi tx- 
t9riiljV,.rurn ctiam alujuoruri firtrsumptuoso tcrncriirs ui'mori. tn 
wriiniim^ prtccipue liLnJiciinnum ... . efifri^^nat mu muititudi- 
mim adinvcLit . . w • Hmc crdints Meedicanies post rium 
Toneilhitn Ci, e, the council of Later an held in 1 2 1 aJitmtcntos 
. . . perf>ciUiS probivitivm sui?jicrnus. 
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CENT Alexanddkr IV. \p\ who, observing that the 
p ^t " It Hermits were divided into several societies, ^me 
*■■ V > of which followed the maxims of the finnous 
William, others the rule of St Augustin, whiie 
others agairt were distinguished by different de^' 
nominations, formed the wise project of uniting 
them all into one religious ordex, and subjcictiaK 
them to the same rule of discipline, even that whk£ 
bears the name of St Auoustin. This project 
was put in execution in the jear 1256. 
Attracti XXI I [. As the pontifs allowed these four Mcrii 
wri^IT^ dicant orders the liberty of travelling wherevtt 
««ccm of they thought proper, of conversing with person^ 
the pub. ^^ ^^ ranks, of instructing the youth and the mtAi 
titude wherever they went ; and, as these monki 
exhibited, in their outward appearance and man- 
ner of life, more striking marks of gravity and 
holiness, than were observable in the other mo-» 
nastic societies, they arose all at once to the Veiy 
summit of fame, and were regarded with the 
utmost esteem and venerati(m througheout all the 
countries oi Europe. The enthusiastic attachment 
to these sanctimonious beggars went so far, that, 
as we leani from the most authentic records; 
several cities were divided, or cantoned ooti into 
. four parts, with a view to these four orders; thcl 
first part was affigned to the Dominicans; lM 
second, to the Franciscans; the third, to thd 
Carmelites; and the fourth, to the Augustinians^ 
The people were unwilling to receive the sacta^* 
ments from any other hands than those of the? 
Mendicants, to whose churches they crowded tto 
perform their devotions, while living,. and< w6re 
extremely desirous to deposit there - «lii> their 
remains after death; all which occasioned' griev-^ 
ous complaints among the ordinary ^eits, to 

"Whom 

[0] This edict of Pope ALEX^vNDEa IV. ii tobc found ia 
the new edition of the Btillarium Romanum^ torn. i. p. 1 10.'— 
Sec also j^da Sane f on Mens* Fdruar. torn. ii. p. 472. 
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vbom the cure of souls was commhted^ and whoc £ n t« 
considered themselves as the spiritual guides of p ^^}^ n, 
the multitude^ Nor did the influence and credit i ■ 
of the Mendicants end here ; for we find in the 
history of this and of the succeeding ages, that 
ij^y were employed, not only in spiAtual matters^ 
trot also in temporal and political aflfairs of the 
greatest c<Hisequence, in composing the differences 
of princes, concluding treaties of peace, concert- 
ing alliances, presiding in cabinet-councils, go- 
Tteming courts, levying taxes, and other occu-^ 
nations, not only remote from, but absolutely 
inconsistent with, the monastic character and 
profession. 

XXIV. We must not however imagine, thatT^^^*^ 
all the Mendicant friars attained to the same de- 
gree of reputation and authority ; for the power 
of the Dominicans and Franciscans surpassed 
greatly that of the other two orders, and rendered 
them singDdtarly conspicuous in the eyes of the 
world. During three centuries, these two fra- 
ternities governed, with an almost universal and 
absolute sway, both state and church, filled th^ 
nofit eminent posts ecclesiastical and civil, taught 
iii.the universities and churches with an authority, 
before which all opposition was silent, and main- 
^ned the pretended majesty and prerogatives of 
the Roman pontifs against kings, princes, bi*- 
shops, and heretics, with incredible ardour and 
equal success. The Dominicans and Franciscans 
were, before the Refoimation, what the Jesuits 
b^re been since that happy and glorious period, 
the very soul of the hierarchy, the engines of the 
state, the secret spjMgs of all the motions of the 
one and the other, and the authors or directors 
oC every great and important event both in the 
religious and political world. Dominic, a Span- 
iard by birth, a native of the village of Calarago^ 
descendant of the illustrious hous^ of Guz^ 

O i mari^ 
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c £ NT. mariy and regular canon of Ostna^ a mwi of a fier/ 
pj^"[*j, and impetuous temper, and vehemently exas- 
perated by the commotions and contests which 
the heretics of different denominations had ex- 
cited in the church, set out for France with a few 
companions^ in order to cortibat- the sectaries^ 
that were multiplied in that kingdom. Tluy 
enterprize he executed with the greatest vigour^ 
and, we may add, fury, attacking the Albigenscft 
and the other enemies of the church with the 
power of eloquence, the force of arms, and sub- 
tilty of controversial writings, and the terrors o£ 
the inquisition^ which owed its form to this vio- 
lent and sanguine priest. Passing from thence 
into Italy, he was honoured by the Roman pondfs 
Innocent III. and Honorius III. with the most 
distinguished marks of their protection and fa- 
vour ; and, after many labours in the cause of the 
church, obtained from them the privilege of e- 
recting this new fraternity, whose principal design; 
w as the extirpation of error, and the destruction 
of heretics. Tlie first rule whicb he adopted foB 
the new society was that of the Canons of St Au^ 
gustiu, to Vv^hich he added several austere pre- 
cepts and obsei-vances. But he afterwards chang-j 
ed the discipline of tl>e canons for that of the 
monks; and, holding a chapter of the order at 
Bologna in the year 1220, he obliged the brethren 
to take a vovv of absolute poverty, and to aban- 
don entirely all their revenues arid all their posses- • 
sions. He did not live long criOUgh to see the con- 
sc(|uences of this reformatio:*, for he died the year 
tollowing at Bologna [(f[. His monks were, at 

firsty 

[■/? , j;;ee J AC. EcHARD. aiid Quetif in Scripioribus Ord, 
D^rnnlc, tom. i. p. 84. — ^cta Sancr^r, yiprd, torn. iii. p. 872. 
— NicoL. Janskmi Vita S. DoPiinici^ Antwerp, 1622, in Svo*- 
^\l'v1 tr. tlie«'0 the long li>t of writers mentioned by Fabr]C1US| 
in Ills B\bl:o:keca Lat. mcd^ ccvi, torn. li. p. 137. and also An- 
•r(..\'i? Ervmomji BufUrlum Ordinii Dominicani^ publi^ed 
some years a jq at Rome, 
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first, distinguished by the denomination of preach- q e j^ x. 
ing friar Sy because public instruction was the main xiii. 
end of their institution; but were afterwards cal- ^^ * *' "• 
led Dominicans after their foundei [rj. \tr Just 
before his death Dominic sent Gilbert de Fres- 
NEY with twelve of the brethren into England^ 
where theyfounded their first monastery at Oxford 
in the year 1221, and soon after, another at Lon^ 
don. In the year 1276, the mayor and aldermen 
of the city of London gave them two whole streets 
by the river Thames^ where they erected a very 
commodious convent, whence that place is stiU 
called Black-Friars^ for so the Dominicans were 
called in England.'] ThcFw- 

XXV. Francis the founder of the famous ciscan*. 
order that bear his name, was the son of a mer- 
chant of Assiu, in the province of Umbriay and a 
young man who led, for some time, a most de- 
bauched and dissolute life. Upon his recovery 
from a "severe fit of sickness, which was the xon- 
•sequence and punishment of his licentious con- 
duct, he changed his method of living, and, as 
extremes are natural to men of warm imagina- 
tions, fell into an extravagant kind of devotion, 
that looked less like religion than alienation of 
mind. Some time after this [j*], he happened to 
be in a church, where he heard that passage of 
the scriptures repeated, in which Christ addresses 
his apostles in the following manner: Providf* 
neither gold^ nor silver ^ nor brass in your purses^ nor 

O 3 scrip 

[r] Tlic Dominicans arc called Tratres Majores in several o^ 
the ancient records 5 see Ant. Matth^i Analecta vet. levjt^ 
torn. ii. p. 172. This appellation, however, by wliich the 
Dommicans were set in opposition to the Franciscans, who call 
themselves Fratres Minores^ is rather a term of dexision than a 
seal name. In France the Dominicans are called Jacobins^ from 
the street where their first convent was erected at Paris ^ in the 
year 12 18, which street was dedicated to St James j and is still 
known by the name of Rue de St Jaqnei* 

{/] In the year j 208. 
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G £ N r. scrip for yaar Journey^ ndtbar hao coats^ ^eiibtif 
p A^E^ uJ^^^^f nor yet staves ^ for tbe workman is W^^^f 
bis meat [t]. This produced a powexfuL eff^t 
upon his mind, made him consider a YolimtMy 
and absolute poverty a& the essenjce oC tbe ijoippsl 
and the soul of religion, and prescribe this po vecily 
as a sacred rule both to Imnself and to the few 
that followed him. Such was the commenc(eg»c»t 
of the famous Franciscan order, whose, founder 
and chief was, undoubtedly, a pious and wc^- 
meaning man, though grossly ignorant, and nw- 
nifestly weakened in his intellect by the ^sordtft 
from which he had but lately recoyered. Never- 
theless the new society, wlych appeared to Ihko- 
C£Nr 111. extremely adapted to the present state 
of the church, and proper to restore its ^^Vning 
credit, was solemnly approved and cpxifinned by 
HoNoaius IlL in the year 1223, and had al- 
ready made a considerable progress when its jdc* 
vout founder was called from this life in. the year 
1226. Francis, through an excessive humiliQrv 
would not suffer the monks of his ordei: to be 
called Fratres^ i. e. brethren^ or friars^ but Fra^ 
ierculi^ i. e. little brethren^ or friars-minors f «3i by 
which denomination they still continue to be dis- 
tinguished \w'\. The Franciscans came into Ijig^ 

[/] MatihfWt ^» 9- ic. . , 

[w] They were calkd Frairict/Zi by the Italians, P^er^s j^i" 
neurs by the French, and Fratrts Minores by the Latin waters, 
[w] BoNAVSKTURE wrote a life of St Francis, ^wbicli 
has passed through several editions. But the most ample and 
circumstantial accounts of this extraordinary roan are given. by 
Luui; Wadding, in the first volume of his AnnaL MlnQr^m^ 
which contains a complete history of the Franciscan order, Qon« 
finned by a great nuifxber of authentic records, and the £ett 
edition of which is that published at Romg in 1751, and the (Al- 
lowing years, in eighteen volumes in fi>lio, by Jos£ra Maria 
FoNS£CA AB Ebora* It IS to the same Waddihg that we are 
obliged for the Opuien/a Sit. Frasuuci^ and the Bibiiotbtca Or^ 
dints MwQrum^ the former of which was published in 4to at 
jlntiDir/k^ in the year 16^3, and the latter fiX.Rjune^ m 410 like- 
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Imd in the reign of Hjenry^ III. and dieir first c b n t. 
establishment w^s at CVnv/^r^f/ij. ' - . ?^1^'\\. 

XXVI. These two celebrated orders restored fc - m^'^ 
the church from that declining condition in which ^^^^ 
it had been languishing for many years, by the ca render- 
5Leal and activity with which they set themselves ^^^^ 
to discover and extirpate heretics, to undertake pontic hf 
various negotiations and embassies for the interests ^ ^^^^* 
of tile hierarchy ^ and to confirm the wavering pmdi^ 
multitude in their implicit obedience to the Ro- 
man pontifs. These ghostly rulers, on the other 
band, sensible of their obligations^^o the new 
monks, which, no doubt, were very great, not 
only employed them in every affair they looked 
tipon as "of high importance, and raised them to 
th€ most eminent station^ in the church, but also 
aciumvilated upon them employments and privi- 
leges, which, if they enriched them on the one 
band, could not fail to render them odious on the 
other [x]^ and to excite the envy and complaints 
of other ecclesiastics. Such, among many other 
extmordinary prerogatives, was the permission 

O 4 they 

wbs^ m, 1650* Tbe otber writers, who have given accounM 
>pf the Fnmcjican order, are mentioned by Jo. Alb. Fabjm- 
Cius, in his Bibiioibeca Lot, medii irx*i' torn. ii. p. 573. 

[*] The pcpcs were so in&tuated with the Franciscans, that 
those fvhom they could not enploy more honourably in their 
civil negotiations or domestic afi'aivs, they made their publicars 
beadles, ^c. See for a confirmation of this, the following pas- 
sages in the Histor. Major, of Matthew Paris ? • Fratres 
minores et prsedicatores (says he) invitos, ut credimus, jam suos 
{scit dominus papa, non sine ordinis eonmi laesione et scandiedo, 
tdoniarios et bedellos,* p. 634.-*^^ Non cessavit papa pecunidm 
aggregare, faciens de Fratribus praedicatoribus et minoribus, eti- 
am xnvitis, non jam piscatoribus hominum, sed nummonim,* p. 
^39. Com. p. 602. 664. — ^ £rant Minores et Praedicatores n-a^r- 
natum consiHatores et nuntii, etiam domsni papae sccretarii : ni- 
mis in hoc gratiam sibi secularem comparantes ;* ad. An. 1 2%6* 
p. 354.— >* F acti sunt eo tempore PrsDdicatores et Minoret regum 
fcotinfiarii et nuntii spedriles, ut sicut quondam mollibus induti 
in domibus regum erant, ita tunc qor vtlibus vrstiebantur, in dor- 
mtbusy camern, et [^datiis essdnt principum :* iii^ ^. 1259. p. 
485, 



ipb. The Internal HisxoRY ofibe Church, 

c E N T.they received from the pontifs, of preaching to 
p ^^"^* jj the multitude, hearing confession^ and pronouncing 
absolution^ without any licence from the bisjiops, 
and even without consulting them ; to which we 
may add the treasure of ample and extensive In- 
dulgences, whose distribution was committed by 
the popes to the Franciscans, as a mean of subsist- 
ence, and a rich indemnification fortheir voluntary 
poverty [y\. These acts of liberalitj^ and marks 
of protection, lavished upon the Dominican and 
Franciscan/rmrj with such an ill-judged profusion, 
as they overturned the ancient discipline of the 
church, and were a manifest encroachment upon 
the rights of the first and second orders of the 
ecclesiastical ru]ers, produced the most unhappy 
and bitter dissensions between the Mendicant 
orders and the bishops. And these dissensions, 
extending their contagious influence beyond the 
limits of the church, excited throughout all the 
European provinces, and even m the city of 
Rome [%], under the very eye of the pontifs, the 
most dreadful disturbances and tumults. The 
measures taken by the popes to appease these tu- 
mults were various, but ineffectual ; because their 
principal view was to support the cause of their 
faithful servants and creatures, the Mendicant 
friars, and to maintain them in the possession of 
their honours and advantages [a]. 

XXVH. 

[ ;•] Sec Baluzii Miscellan, torn. iv. p. 490. torn. vii. p. 
392. — It is well known that no religious order had the distribu- 
tion of so many and such ample indulgences as the Franciscans. 
Nor could these good friars live and multipl/^as they did,Mrith- 
put some source of proht, since, by their institution, they were 
to be destitute of revenues and possessions of every kind. It 
was therefore in the place of fixed revenues, that such fiat iff** 
dulgfnces were put into their hands. 

[2] Baluzii Misceilan torn. vii. p. 441. 

\a\ See Jo. Launch Explicaia Ecclesia Tradiiio circa Ca^ 
nonem : Omnis utriusque Sext/j^ torn. i. part 1. Opp. p. 247.T 
Rich. Simon, Cntifjue dc la Bibimheque des Autcurs EccUsiat' 

tiqUiSj^^ 
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XXVn. Amonpf all tUP'iontroversies which cent. 
were maintained by the Mendicants, whether p ^ ^^ ^ n^ 
against the bishops, abbotsj schools, or other re- ' — ^r— > 
ligious orders, none was so famous, as thatj^^^"^ 
which arose, in the year 1228, between the Do-ihcDomi- 
minicans and the university of Paris, and wasJJJ^^^^ 
prolonged, with various success, until the yearMtyof 
1259. The Dominicans claimed, as their un-^*™* 
questionable right, two theological classes in that 
•celebrated university, one of which had been taken 
from them, and an academical law passed, that 
no religious order should have what the Domini- 
cans demanded. These latter, however, persisted 
obstinately in reclaiming the professorship they 
had lost; while the doctors of the university, per- 
ceiving the restless and contentious spirit that 
animated their ellbrts, excluded them from their 
fociety, and formed themselves into a separate 
body.. This measure was considered as a declara- 
tion of war; and, accordingly, the most vehement 
commotions arose between the contending par- 
ties. The debate was brought before the tribunal 
of the Roman pontif in the year 1255; and the 
decision, as might well have been expected, was 
in favour of the monks. Alexander IV. or- 
dered the university of Paris not only to restore 
their Dominicans to their former place in that 
learned society, but moreover to make a grant 
'to them of as many classes or professorships as 
they should think proper to demand. This un- 
just and despotic sentence was opposed by the 
university with the utmost vigour, and thus the 
contest was renewed with double fury. But the 
magistrates of Paris were, at length, so terrified 

and 

Siquei^ par M, Du PiN, torn. i. p, 336.— LenFANT, Rtstoire 
du QonctU de P//^, torn. i. p. 310. torn. ii. p. 8. — Echardi 
Scriptores Domintconi, torn. i. p. 404. The circumstances of 
these fiamiug contests arc mentioned by all the writers both of 
^his and the following centuries. . . 



CBN T.and Qverwhelmed ^iNh the thundering edictt^iid 

r AE T* u. ^nuidable mandates of the exasperated ponti^ 

* f ^ ■ ■ ' that, in the year 1^59, they yielded to supierior 

force, and satisfied the demands not only of the 

Dominican, but also of the Franciscan ordeir, id 

obedience to the pope, and to the extent of bis 

xx>mmand8 [b}. Hence arose that secret enmitj» 

that silent ill-will, which prevailedso'longbetweeti 

the university of Paris and the Mendicant order^ 

especially the Dominicans, and which are not yet 

entirely extinguished. 

The Domu XXVIII. In this famous debate none pleaded 

'"PJJ^^'^the cause of the university with greater spirit, an4 

nidabieadi asserted its rights with greater zeal and acrivity, 

Srcnary. iJ^^LU GuiLLAUHE DE Sx AmOUR, doCtOT of the 

Sorbonne, a man of true genius, worthy to hove 
lived in bettef times, and capable of adorning a 
more enlightened age. This vigorous and ^le 
champion attacked the whole Mendicant tribe in 
various treatises with the greatest vehemence, and 
more especially in a book Concerning' tbe perils 6f 
tbe latter times. He maintained publicly, that 
their discipline was m direct opposition to the 
precepts of the gospel \ and that, in confirming 
and approving it, the popes had been guilty of 
temerity ^aifd the cburcb was become cbarjrei^lewUb 
error [c.] * l^at gave occasion to the remarkable 
title of this JSlunous book, was the author's being 
entirely persuaded that the prophecy of St Paub, 
relating to the perilous times tbat were to come im 
tbe last days [d], was fulfilled in the establishment 

of 

[^] 3ee Css. Egass. du Boulat, Hhtt. Aaad, PMris. 
torn. iii. p. 138. 240. 244. 248.' 266, &c.— Jo. CoRD£&ii, or 
^to mention hfln by the name he assumes) Jo. Alitofuili 
Fra:J\ Histor* ft J^pologetica ad Opera Guilietmide Sm Amort.;^^ 
Antoike Touron, Vie 'de\, Thomas^ p. 134.— WaHDIVCI 
j^naai. Minor , torn. iii. p. "^47^ 366. torn. iv. p. 14. 52V, 106. 
263. — MArrH. Paris, Hiiipf^^ajory ad An. 2 228, & Naxg)9 
Cbronicon. apMd Dachj&i^iu^ y Spiciiegit^ torn. iii. p. 58. 

[c] 2 Timothy m. I* , «. 

\d'\ 2 Timothy m.i.'^^^^^-, ,, 
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pf the Mendicajat friar$. iVIns notioa St Amour c i m t. 
maintained in the wannest manner, and proved p ^^'^ 
it« principally, from the hook called the £9^- 
lasting Gospel^ which was explained publicly by 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, and of which we 
^hall have occasion to speak more fully hereafter* 
The fury and resentment of the Mendicants were 
Jtherefore kindled, in a peculiar manner, against 
this formidable adversary, whom they persecuted 
without interruption, until, in the year 1256, 
Alexander VL ordered his book to be publicly 
burnt, and banished its author out of France^ lest 
^e should excite the Sorbonne to renew their op- 
position to these ghostly beggars. St Amour 
submitted to the papal edict, and retired into the 
Tranche Comte^ which was the place of his birth; 
but, under the poatificate of Clement IV. he 
returned to Paris^ where he illustrated the tenets 
of his &maus book in a more extensive work, 
Mkd died i^niversaliy esteemed and regretced by 
all ranks and orders of men, except the Mendi- 
cants [d}. 

XXIX. 

[41 The 4Qctors of the univcruty of PorU^ profeai ftill a high 
rnpect for th^ memory pf St Amour, esteem his book, and 
deny obstinately that he v7as ever placed in the Hit of heretics. 
The Dominic anf, on the' contrary, consider him as a heretic of 
die fim magnitude^ if we may use that expreNien. Such of Lb 
ifQxk% a^i:ciiild be found were published in 410, in the year 163 2, 
at B^ru (though the title bears Constaniitt), by CoRI>£SiU8, 
.who has prefixed to them a long and learned Prefiice, in which 
^e defends the reputation and orthodoxy of St Amour in a 
triumphant manner. This learned editor, to avgid the resent- 
ment and fury of the Mendicants, concealed hit real name, and 
assumed that of Jo. Alito?hilu8. This did not, bo'»vever, 
sirte his book from the vengeance of these frisis,* who obtained 
"irorii XiEWTs XIII. m the year 1633, an edicVfor its supprcs- 
'mn, -which Touron, a Domirfcan friar, has ||ublished in his 
Vie d'e Si Thomas^ p. 164.— For a farther account of the life of 
this famous doctor* see WaddQIG, Annal, Minor, torn. iii. p. 
366. — BoYLAY, Hut.y^cai/, Farti.tam. iii. p. 266. — Nat. A- 
JLEX. Hist. Eccles. Sxc. xiii. cap. iii. Art. vii. p. 93. — Rtcii. 
Simon. Critique de la Bibliotb. EuUt. de AL Du Pik, tonu u 

P- 345- 



ao4 The Internal History of the Church. 

CENT. XXIX. While the pontifs accumulated upon 
p^^j^'u the Mendicants the most honourable distinctions, 
^ — \r^ and the most valuable privileges which they had 
and^JJrd*^ to bcstow, they exposed them still more and more 
gancc of to the cnvy and hatred of the rest of the clergy ; 
^I^J^' and this hatred was considerably increased by the 
audacious arrogance that discovered itself every 
where in the conduct of these supercilious orders. 
They had the presumption to declare publicly, 
that they had a divine impulse and commission to 
illustrate and maintain the religion of Jssus; 
they treated with the utmost insolence and con- 
tempt all the different ranks and orders of the 
priesthood; they affirmed, without a blush, that 
the true method of obtaining salvation was re- 
vealed to them alone, proclaimed with ostentation 
the superior efficacy and virtue oithtit indulgences, 
and vaunted, beyond measure, their interests at 
the court of heaven, and their familiar connexions 
with the Supreme Being, the Virgin Mary, and 
the saints in glory. By these impious wiles, they 
so deluded and captivated the miserable and blind- 
ed multitude, that they would not entrust any 
others but the Mendicants with the care of their 
souls, their spiritual and eternal concerns [e]. We 
may give as a specimen of these notorious frauds^ 
the ridiculous fable, which the Carmelites im- 
pose upon the credulous, relating to Simon 
Stockius, the general of their order, who died 
about the. beginning of this century. To this 
ecclesiastic, they tell us that the Virgin Mary 
appeared, and gave him a solemn promise, that 
the souls of such as left the world with the Car- 
melite cloak or scapulary upon their shoulders, 
should be infalUbly preserved from eternal danm- 

ation 

[#] Sec Matih. Paris, ai A, 1246, HLrtor. Major, p. 
607. 630, &c. 
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ation [/]. And here let it be observed to theC ^^ '''• 
astonishment of all, in whom the power of super- p ^ » t it 
stition has not extinguished the plainest dictates 
of common sense^ that this fiction, ridiculous and 
impious as it was, found patrons and defenders 
even among the pontifs [^]. 

XXX. It is however certain, that the Mendi- Contest. 
cant orders, though they were considered as thCjh^'JJj^^j. 
aiain piUars of the hierarchy, and the principalnicans and 
supports of the papal authority, involved tKe^^*^"*^ 
pontifs, after the death of Dominic and Francis^ 
in many perplexities and troubles, which were no 
sooner dispelled than they were unhappily re- 
newed ; and thus the church was often reduced 
to a state of imminent danger. These tumults 
uid perplexities began with the contests between 
the. Dominicans and Franciscans about pre-emi- 
nence, in which these humble monks loaded each 
other with the bitterest invectives and the severest 
accusations both in their writings and their dis- 
course, and opposed each other's interests with all 
the fury of disappointed ambition. Many schemes 
were formed, and various measures were employ- 
ed, for terminating these scandalous dissensions ; 
but the root of theevilstillremained,andtheflame 
was rather covered than extinguished [cl^ Besides 
this, the Franciscans were early divided among 
themselves, and split into several factions, wlrlch 
gathered strength and consistence from day to day^ 

and 

[/J Sec Jo. Laukoii Lih, it Vtso Stochit Oper, torn. ii. 
part II. p. 379. — jlcta Sancton torn, iii.* Mensis Man ad diem 
xvi. — ^Theoph. Rainaudi Scapular e Marianum^ torn. vii. 
opp. p. 614. 

[jj 'ITir late pope Bexkdict XJV. notwithnanding Jiu 
pretended freedom from superstition and priestly fraud, has 
deigned to appear among the supporters of this gross fjction, 
though he defends it with his usual air of prudence and timidity, 
in his book De Festis B, Mariar Virg^ Hb. ii. cap. tI. p. 47 a. 
torn. X. opp. edit. Rom, ' '^ 

[A] Sec the /^/coran des Cordeliers ^ torn. i. p. 256. 266. 27S. 
fee. Luc. Waddingi Annalii Minor, torn. iii. p. 3S:,. 




ao6 The Ititetiid Histort of the Church. 

CENT arid not only disturbed the tranquillity of thfc 
p Aa T ir. church, but struck at the supteme junsdiction and 
^ ' ¥ — prerogatives of the Roman pontifs. And wljo- 
ever considers with attention the series of evextts 
that happened in the Latin church from this 
markable period, will be fully convinced that i 
Mendicant orders, whether through imprudence os 
design we shall not determine, gave several mor^ 
m blows to the authority of the church of jRbHir, 
Ad excited in the minds of the people those ar- 
dent desires of a reformation in the cnutch, ^hich 
produced, in after-times, such substantialand sucli 
glorious effects, 
fctatSne XXXL The occasion of these intestine diifi- 
^^^^ sions among the Franciscans, was a dispute about 
Fnndi. the precisc meaning of their rule. Their founded 
^^^^ tod chief had made absolute poverty one of their 
different iudispcusable obligations. The relisioiu otdeis 
«pi^ioM before his time were so constituted, tnat, though 
\2i. ^ Jio single monk had any personal property, yet the 
whole community, considered as one collective 
body, had possessions and revenues,Trom whence 
each individual drew the means of his subsistence. 
But the austere chief of the Franciscans absa* 
lutely prohibited both separate and collective prcr- 
perty to the monks of his order; and neither the 
ihdi\ddual nor the community were permitted to 
possess either fund, revenue, or any worldly 
goods [/]. This injunction appeared so severe to 
several of the Friars |minors, that they took the 
liberty to dispense with it as soon aS their founder 
was dead; and in this they were seconded by the 
Roman pontif, Gregory IX. who, in the year 

1231 

. ■ 

[1 ] The words of the rule itself relating to this,p<ttnt are a,' 
&II0W : C \i. ** Fratrcs abi nihil appropncnt, nd^dtmiuin, nee 
locum, ncc ali<]uam rem : sed sicut pcrtgrini et twrtna: m hoc 
■rculo, ill paupertatc ct humilltate famulantcs l>ojp:uno, vadant 
pro clcemosyna confidentur . . ,(^i r. let them w stordy beg- 
gars) . . . Hoec est ilia celatudo altissimee paupcrtatfsv'qux \o$ 
cari^simos mcos fratrcs hacrcdcs ct rcgw rcgni coelonixn instituit.*^ 
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Z231, published an interpretation of this rule^c R n t. 

PaktIL 



Which mitigated considerably its excessive rigour ^"'* 



[ilj. But this mitigation was far from being 

agreeable to all the Franciscans ; it shocked the 

fttistete monks of that order, those particularly 

lAd Were called the Spiritual [/j, whose mekn- 

bholy temper rendered them fond of every thing 

Karsh and gloomy, and whose fanatical spirit 

hutried them always into extremes. Hence aro^ 

a; "Wami debate, which Innocent IV. decided, i% 

tlTe year 1245, ^^ favour of those who were for 

ftiitigating the severity of the rule in question. 

By this decree of the pontif it was enacted, that 

the Franciscan friars should be permitted to 

ptesess certain places, habitations, goods, and 

<^hattels, books, iic. and to make use of them, 

Xfat that the property of all these things should 

i^de without the consent of the Roman pontif 

Aiey might neither be sold, changed, nor trans- 

fefi^d, under any pretext whatsoever. This edict 

Wfas Considered by the gloomy part of the order 

tfs a most pernicious depravation of their holy 

rule ; and was, consequently, opposed and rejected 

by them with indignation, rieuce many of these 

sfirUual mal-contents retired into the woods and 

d^sdrts, while others were apprehended, by Cres- 

cftiTius, the general of the Society, and sent into 

i^le [/Ti]. 

XXXJL The face of affairs was, however, 
toon changed in their favour, when, in the year 
1247, John of i'/^nna was chosen general of the 

order 

[k] This bull was published by £w«fANUEL Roderic, in 

I Coiieciio priviiegiorum reguiarium I/Lemdkantium^ et non 
Hmdicaniium^ torn. i. p. 8. 

[/] Luc«Waddikcii /InnaL Minor, torn. iii. p. 99. ihe^ 
were also calW ZeJatores^ and Casariansy from their chic^^ 
Casarius. j^, 

[mJ Luc, Waddingit j^nnal. Minor, toxxr. iv. p. X28. and 
tom. iii. pw 17T. 
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^ xm^'^^^^'"' ^^^^ famous ecclesiastic, who was zeaU 
PARTiLOusly attached to the sentiments of the spiritual^ 
recalled them from their exile, and inculcated 
upon all his monks a strict and unlimited obe- 
dience to the very letter of the rule that had been 
drawn up by St Francis \n\. By this reform,'|i9 
brought back the order to its primitive state ; aiid 
the only reward he obtained for his zealous lar 
bours was to be accused as a rebellious heretic at 
the tribimal of the Roman pontif, Alexander 
IV. in consequence of which he was obliged to 
resign his post. He had also the mortification to 
see the monks who adhered to his sentiments 
cast into prison, which unhappy lot he himself 
escaped with great difficulty [0]. His successor, 
the famous Bonaventura, who was one of the 
most eminent scholastic divines of this century, 
proposed steering a middle course between the 
two contending factions, having nothing so much 
at heart as to prevent an open schism. Never- 
theless, the measures he took to reconcile the 
jarring parties, and to maintain a spirit of union 
in the order, were not attended with the degree 
of success which he expected from them ; nor 
were they sufficient to hinder the less austere part 
of the Franciscans. from soliciting and obtaining^ 
in the year 1247, from Alexander IV. a so- 
lemn renewal of the mild interpretation which 
Innocent IV. had given of the rule of their 
founder [p]. On the other hand, the faction 
that adhered to the sentiments, of John of Parma 
maintained their cause with such success, that, in 
an assembly of the order, held in the year 1260, 
the explication of Innocknt was abrogated and 
annulled, especially in those points wherein it 

ditfered 

[»] Luc. Waddingii Annai, Minor, torn. iiL p-'i^r. 
[0] Id. ibid. torn. iv. p. 4. 

L"^] This edict of Alkxa>t>F.r IV. is publiAcd by Wad* 
i>lNGii:s, AnnaL Alia, torn. iv. p. 446. among the K^ordi, 
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^flbred from that which had been formerly given c ^ n t* 

P A R T II. 
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* XXXIII. This dispute concerning the true^ 



of the rule of St Francis was followed by cooict »- 
MWiaicr of equal moment, which produced new ;|^;»™^« 
Mid unhappy dirisions among the monks of that ^scms, 
Mder. About the commencement of this cen-^^^^^^c 
twy, there were handed about in Italy several lasting oo«- 
BRtended prophecies of the famous Toachim,p«[°\^*' 
il>bot of iSbr^i m Calabria [fj, whom the multi-chim. 
fade rcvenid as a person divinely inspired, and e- 
|«ml to the most illustrious prophets of ancient 
mies. Thegredtest part of these .predictions were 
ijentained in a certain bbok, entitled, The everlas- 
mg Gospely and which was also commonly called, 
Tbe Book of Joachim [/]. This Joachim, whether 
. ' •' ♦ a real 

■•f^]) The Interpretation of Gregory mitigated the rule of 
3C FRA^XIS ; but that of lNKOC£>rT went much farther, and 
■fy»T^ to destroy its fundamental principles. See Waddingi 
AftnaUs Minor, torn. iv. p. 1 28. 7 he lamentable divisions 
:liat reigned among the monks of this famous order, are 
di escri bed, in an accurate and lively manner, by Bonaventura 
bimtelfif in a letter, which is extent in the Annaivi now cited, 
\xg^ It. p. 58. 

idP f r] The resemblance that there is between the words 
jbftf and Tlora^ has probably led Dr MosiiEiM here into a 
s^^t mistake. Sora is not in Calabria^ jut in the province o£ 
d^iT. It must therefore have been Flora^ that our author 
intended to write, as Spanheim, Fl£ury, and the other ec- 
clesiaftical historians have done* 

[/] The Merlin of the English, the IMalachy of the 

Iiish, and Nostradamus of the French, those pretended sooth- 

ftiyers, who, under the illusory, or feigned persuasion of a di- 

trine impulse, sung in uncouth verse, the future revolutions of 

church and state, are just what we may suppose the Joac;:it»i ot 

(be Italian? to have been. Many predictions of thi*- latter \s tre 

facnierly handed about, and aie still to be seen *, nay. they have 

tassed through vaiious cditioni', and have been illd^vr^ud b) I'.ie 

lucubrations of several commentators. It is not tu botloubtc^, 

that JoAGiiiM was the author of various prediciiuDs \ and tl at 

he, in a particular manner, foretold the reformation of the 

thurch, of which he mig^.t easily sec the absolute necessity. It 

ilhoivcver certain, that tlic greatest part of the predituoiib a I 

Vol. III. P wiitiiig* 
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c £ N T.a re^ cnr fictitious person we shall not pretend to 
F A k\ II. determine, among many other future events^ 
" ■ ' ■ » ■ ^-^ foretold the destruction of the church of Rome^ 
whose corruptions he censured with the greatest 
severityi and the promulgation of a new and more 
perfect gospel in the age of the Hoiy Gbosi^ by aset 
of poor and austere ministers, whom G€>d was to 
raise up and employ for that purpose^. For ho 
divided the world into three ages^ relative to the 
three dispensations of religion that were to aac- 
ceed each other in it. The two imperfeet 0ge$^ to 
wit, the age of the Old Testament, whicb was 
that of the Father^ and -the age of the NeW| 
which was under the administration of the SoUf 
were, according to the predictions of this fanatic, 
now past, and the third age, even that of the 
Holy Ghost ^ was at hand. The Spiritual^ i. e, the 
austere Franciscans, who were, for the most part, 
well meaning, but wrong-headed enthusiasts, not 
only swallowed down, with the most voracious 
and implicit credulity, the prophecies and doc- 
trines that were attributed to Joachim, but ap- 
plied these predictions to themselves, and to the 
rule of discipline established by their holy founder 
St Francis [/] ; for they maintained, that he 

delivered 

writings, which were formerly attributed to him,' were composed 
by ottiers j and this we may allirra even of xh^EverlaitingQaS" 
pcl^ the work, undoubtedly, of some obscure, silly, and WfiKm- 
ary author, who thought proper to adorn his reveries with the 

> celebrated name of Joachim, in order to gain them cr^t, and 
to render them more agreeable to the multitude. The title of 
tliis senseless production is taken from Rroelationi xiv. 6* and 
it contained three books •, the first was entitled, Liber Concor^ 
dia vcritatis^ \, e. The Book of the harmony of Truth; the se- 
cond, yfpocalyfislt Nova, or New Revelations ; and the tliird^ 
Psalterium decemChordarum^ i. e. TbeTen-stringed Harp. Thi^ 

' account was taken from a manuscript of that work, in th^ 
library of the Sorbonne, by Jac. Echard, who has published^ 
it in his Scriptores Dominic, torn. i. p. 202. 

[/] This is acknowledged even by Wadding, notwhhstand- 
in^ivis partiality in favotu: of the spiritual or austere Fraiiciscans* 
Sec his AnnaL Minor, torn. iv. p. 3 — 6. 



dfclivered to mankind the true gosptl, and that he c e^n t. 
/was the angel whom St John saw flying in thcp ^ ^ ^',|^ 
midst of heaven \u\. ^ m * 

XXXI V^. At the very time that the intestine ocrhard'i 
divisions among the Franciscans were at theJ^^T' 
greatest height, one of the Spiritxial friars, whose 
name was Gerhard, undertook the explication 
erf the Everlasting Gospel attributed to Joachim, 
in a book which appeared in the year 1250, under 
tbttixHtoilntroductiontotbe EveiiastingGospel\w\. 

In 

[m\ RjfwL XIV. 6. And I saw another angeijly in the midst of 
keenfen^^nving the everlasting gospei io fireach unto them that 
4weUon the earthy &c. — See on thisnibject Baluzii Miscellan. 
torn. i. p. 221. 228. 235. 246. — EcHARDi Scriptor. Dominic. 
torn. i. p. lOZ.'^Codex Inquisit, Tbolosana a Limborchio 
edit. p. 301. 302. 305, &c. 

[tu] As the account! given of this book, by ancient and nio- 
4aen wxitcrs, are not sufHciently accurate, it may not be impro^ 
per tp offer here some observations that may correct their mis- 
takes. I. They almost all confound the Ever/a sting Gospel^ ot 
The Gospel 0/ the Hoiy Ghost^ (for so was it also called^ as we are 
told by GruiLL. DC St Amour, in bis book De Pericuiis noviss, 
Tempar. p. 3B.) with the Introduction to the Ever/astirtg Gospel. 
But these two productions must be carefully distinguished from 
ttch other. The Everlasting Gospel vtzs attributed to the abbot 
JoACHiMy and it consisted in three books, as has been already 
obiervcd. But the Introduction to this Gospel was the work of 
ft certain Franciscan monk, who explained the obscure predic- 
tioDf of the pretended Gospel, and applied them to his orders 
The Everlasting Gospel was neither complained of by the uni- 
versity of Paris^ nor condemned by the Roman pontif, Alex* 
XHtOESL IV. but the Introduction was complained of, con- 
deomed, and burnt, as appears evidently from the letters of the 
Hbovementioned pontif, which are to be seen in Boulay^S 
History Academ. Paris* torn. iii. p. 292. Theyc^rm^ consisted^ 
at productions of, that nature generally do, in ambiguous pre- 
dictions and intricate riddles, and was consequently despised or 
neglected ^ but the /atter was dangerous in many respects* 
2. It is farther to be observed, that the ancient writers are not 
* agreed concerning the author of this Introduction. They arc 
unanimous in attributing it to one of the Mendicant fnars ; but' 
the votaries of St Francis maintain, that the atithor was a Do- 
minican ) while the Dominican party afHrm as obstinately, that 
tie was a Franciscan. It is however certain, that the greatest 
part of the learned are of opinion, that the au^r of the infa^ 
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c E N T.ln this book, the fanatical monk, among othet 

p A 1 tH.^^o^'^^^^^?* ^s insipid as impious, inculcated the 

following 

mous work in question was John of Parma^ general of the 
Franciscans, who is known to have been most warmly attached 
to the spiritual faction of that order, and to have main tamed 
tftte sentiments of the abbot Joachim with an excessive aseaL 
See Luc. Wadding. AnnaL Minor, torn, iv^ p. 9^ who endea- 
vours to defend him against this accusation, though without 
success. (See also the ^ta Sanctorum^ tom^ iii. Martii^ p. 157* 
for John of FarmOy though he preferred the Gospel of St 
Francis to that of Christ, has, nevertheless, obtained a 
place among the saints.) The learned Echard is of a diffierent 
opinion, and has proved, in his Scriptor. Dominican, tom.i. 
}). 202, 203. from the curious manuscripts yet preserved in the 
Sorbonno, relating to the Everlasting Gospel ^ that GkrhaRD, 
a Franciscan friar, was the author of the infamous Inirotiuciion 
to that book. This Gkrhard, indeed, was the intimate friend 
and companion to John of Parmaj and not only maintainedi 
with the greatest obstinacy, the 'cause of the spiritual^ but also 
embraced all the sentiments that were attributed to the abbot 
Joachim, with such an ardent zeal, that he chose to remain 
eighteen years in prison rather than to abandon them. %oi 
Waddin(^i AnnaL Mtnor,lom, iv. p« 4. 7. The Frandscan^ 
who were called observantes^ i. e« vigiiant^ from their profesdnf 
a more rigid observance of the rule of their founder than Mraf 
practised by the rest of their order, place Gkrhard among 
the saints of the first rank, and impudently afHrm, that he wat 
not only endowed with the gift of prophecy, but also with the' 
power of working miracles. See Waddingii Annates Min, 
torn. iii. p. 213, 214. It is to be observed, 3^/f, That whoever 
may have been the writer of this detestable book, the" whole' 
Mendicant order, in the jiidp^cnt of the greatest part of the 
hi^orians of this age, shared the guilt of its composition and pufa-i^' 
lication, more especially the Dominicans and Franciscans, who 
are supposed to have fallen upon this impious method of delud- 
ing the multitude into a high notion of their sanctity, in ondcr 
thus to establish their dominion, and to extend their authority 
beyond all bounds. This opinion however i^ill-fcunded, net 
with«;tandin}T the numbers by which it has been adopted. The' 
Franciscans alone are chargeable with the guilt of this horrid 
production, as appears most evidently from the fragmentli of the 
hook itsc'r, which yet remain ; but we are obliged in justice to 
observe farther, that this gtiilt does not even lie upon all xht 
FranciscTu^?, but only on that faction of the order, which 11 
kHO\vn under the title of the Sp n:ua/. Perhaps we might go 
still fiirthcr, and allege, that the ch^irjTe ought not to be ex- 
tended even to all the members of this &ction, but to suc^ 
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following detestable doctrine ; " That St Frak-c f Sr t. 
" c^s, who was the angel mentioned in the Re- p ^^^' jj^ 
** vclaiionsj xiv. 6. had promulgated to the world 
the true and everlasting gospel of God ; that 
the gospel of Christ was to be abrogated in 
the year 1260, and to give place to this new 
and everlasting gospel, which was to be substi- 
** tuted in its room ; and that the ministers of 
^* this great reformation were to be humble and 
" bare-footed friars, destitute of all worldly 
" emoluments [jcj." When this strange book 
was published at Fans in the year 1254, it ex- 
cited in the doctors of the church, and, indeed, 
in all good men, the most lively feelings of hor- 
ror and indignation aijain^t the Mendicant friars, 
who had alveady incurred the displeasure of the 

P 3 public 

alone as placed an idle and enthusiastic contkienGe in the ab^jot 
J[oitCHiM, and gave credit to all his pretended prophecies* 
'X'hcsc observations arc necessary to the true understaridnig of 
TvUait lias been said concerning the Everlauing Gospel by the 
foUowing learned men j Jo. Axdr. Schmidius, Singular Dir- 
serial, n^lm^.t. 1700, in 4to. — UssKRius, De sucrersioni* Eccle- 
^iar. Occident, c. ix. sect 20. p. 337.— Boulay, lltw Acad. 
J*#r/>. torn. iii. p. 292. — Natal. Alexander, fUrtor, Re- 
gies. Saec. xiii. Artie, iv. p. 78.-^ Luc. Wadding. AnnaL Mi^ 
mor. torn- iv. p. 9.— l^pon the whole it may be affirmed, that 
the book under consideration is not, as the greatest part of the 
learned have imagined, a monument of the arrogance of the 
Mendicant ordets, biit rather a proof of the impious fanaticism 
and extravagance of an handiU ot Franciscans. 

£«] Sec GuiL. DK St Amori:, De PcriculU noviss, Tem^or. 

T- 3^» 39* ^^° observes, that th.: bcv^k under consideration waf 

iiot indeed published before the year 1254, but that the opitnons 

^contained in it had an earlier origin, and were propagated even 

in the year 1 200. Several of the ancient writers have ^ivcn 

large extracts from this infamous book, see Hkrm. Cohnepi 

Chronicorij in Eccardi Corpore Htsior, medii ^v/, torn. ii. 

p. S^o.-^Cbronocoft. E^momlanufn^ in Akt. M atth^T-I AjmUcUs 

vetrrif itvif torn. li. p. 517. — Rtcobaldus apud Eccardum, 

i'K, cit, torn. i. p. 121 5. — But there is a great difference between 

these extracts, which seems to have arisen from this, that seme 

drew their citatioa^ from the Etwlaaing Gost^l o{ Joachim^ 

Tvhile others drew tlieirs from the //i/ro^wc/oT of Gerhard^ 

not sufficiently distinguishing the oiic v/ork from tTie other. 
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c £ N TpubCc on other accounts^ This universal fem 
pj^^^ii^ment engaged the Roman pontif, Al£Xanbbk: 
< - y ' ' IV. though much against his will, to order the 
suppression of this absurd book in the year 1^55^ 
)ie, however, took care to have this order c%c** 
cuted with the greatest possible mildness, lest ifc 
should hurt the reputatioq of the Mendicants, and 
open the eiyes of the superstitious multitude. But 
the university of Paris was not satisfied with these 
gentle and timorous proceedings; and Qow^ 
quently its doctors repeated without interruption 
their accusations and complaints, until the ej^ 
travagant production, that had given suchjusi 
^nd general ofience, was publicly committed tQ 
the flames [y]. 
yy^ ^ XXXV. The intestine flame of discord, that 
snoos con- had raged among the Franciscans, and was smo- 
^?"^j^°^^[ thered, though not extinguished, by the prudent 
xtiUtmgto management of Bona VENTURA, broke out anew 
stF^^ with redoubled fury after the death of that paci6e 
doctor. The Franciscan monks, who were food 
of opulence and ease, renewed their complaindi 
against the rule of their founder, as unreasonafak 
and unjust, demanding what it was absolutely be«- 
yond the power of man to perform. Their cora^ 
plaints, however, were without effect; and their 
schemes w^ere disconcerted by the Koman pontid^ 
Nicolas 111. who leaned to the side of the 
austere Franciscans ; and, in the year 1^79, pul>- 
lished that femous constitution^ which . confinned 
the rule of St Francis, and contained an ac- 
curate and elaborate explication of the maxims it 
recommended, and the duties it prescribed £si]. 

By 

• 

[ y] Sec BouLAT, Hut, Acad, Paris, torn. iii. p. ?99<7- 
JoRDAKi Cbrdnicon^ in Muratorii Antiqq. ItaL tozo. iv. ^ 

[ss] Some affirm, that this famous Constitutton was iMued out 
by Nicolas IV. |,but their opinion is refi^te4 by W^ipi]^, in 
kis ^Aiiii/. jUmt. torn. V. p. 73* 
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By this edict, the pontif renewed that part of thee b » t. 
rule, that prohibited all kinds of property among ^^ ^^*^n. 
the Franciscans, every thing that bore the least ' v ' • 
resemblance of a legal possession, or a fixed do- 
main ; but he granted to them, at the same time^ 
the use of things necessary, such as houses, books^ 
and other conveniences of that nature, the pro^ 
perty of which, in comformity with the appoint- 
ment of Innocent IV. was to reside in the 
church of Rome. Nor did the provident pontif 
stop here ; but prohibited, under the severest pe^ 
nalties, all private explications of this new kiw 
lest they should excite disputes and furnish new 
matter of contention ; and reserved the power of 
interpreting it to himself alone, and to his succes-- 
sors in the pontificate [z/j. 

XXX VI. However disposed Nicolas was toExdtet 
satisfy the Spiritual, and austere part of the Fran- JJJJ[ ^' . 
ciscan order, which was now become numerous cutfentet 
both in Italy and trance, and particularly in thc^P*'*' 
province of Narbonne, the constitution above men-» 
tioned was far from producing that effect. The 
monks of that gloomy fisiction that resided in Italy^ 
received the papal edict with a sullen and discon- 
tented silence. Their brethren in France^ and 
more especially in the southern parts of that king- 
dom, where the inhabitants are of a warm and 
sanguine complexion, testified, in an open and 
tumultuous manner, their disapprobation of this 
new constitution, and having at their head a fa- 
mous Franciscan, whose name was Jean Pierj^e 
x>*Olive, they excited new dissensions and trou- 
bles in the order [b]. This Piears d*Oliv£ was 

a native 

[a] Thb constitution is y^t octant io the Jus Canon. Lih. vl, 
Dicretti, Tit, xii. c. iii. p. 1028, edit. Bohmeriaktt, and b vul- 
garly called the Consiituttnn Exirr, fix>m its beginnihg thus : 
Exiti, &c. 

[ti^ In some andcnt records, this rin^-leader is called P&tru^ 
Bffferr^giU, i. c. Peter of Brevaiirs, because Ke resided for a long 
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c x.ii ^** native? oi.Serignam in Languedoc^ who had aoi 
Fart II. quired a shining reputation by lus writings, an4 
whose emiiient sanctity and learning drcwaftbt 
him a great numiber of followers ; nor is it to be. 
denied, that there were many important tru;tKs 
and wise maxims in the instructions he delivered. 
One of the great objects, which, he never lost 
sight of in his writings, was the corruption of the 
church of Rome^ which he censured with a pecu^ 
liar freedom and severity, in a work entitledt 
Post ilia ^ or ACkimmentary on the Revelations^ affirna^ 
^g boldly, that that church was represented by 
the u'Zortf of Babylon^ tbe mother of harlots jV/hova 
St John hthtldsittinjf upon a scarlet-coloured beust^ - 
full of names ofblaspbeviy^ hazing sepen beads ^ and 
ten horns [c]. It is, however, to be observed, 
that this severe censor of a corrupt church was,* 
himself, a most superstitious fanatic in several 
respects, haying imbibed the greatest part of 
those monstrous opinions, which the Spiritual pre- 
tended to have received from tlie abblot Joachim ; 
to Which he added an impious and extravagant 
veneration for St Francis, whom he considered 
as wholly and entirely transformed into jbe person 
^Christ [d]. In the debate concerning the sease 
of the rule of this famous chief, he seemed to 
adhere to neither of the contending parties j for 
he allowed his followers the bare use of tbe neces-^ 
saries of life ; and being called upon, at different; 
times, by the authority of his superiors, to de- 
clare his sentiments upon this head, he professed 

hia 

time in the convent oiBt%xers^ where he performed the iimctionfl 
of a public teacher. By others, he is named PtTRUS de Serig* 
nanoj from the place ot his nativity. This remark is so much 
the more necessary, as certain authors have taken thc5c tkrcf 
denominations for three distinct persons. , 

fc] Revelations xvii. 3, 4, 5. 

[^ J Tor urn C^jsto configuratum. Sec the Litera Magistrf^ 
rum 2e Postilla Trotris P. Job. 0/tvi, in Baluzh Mtsceilan^ 
tonp. i. p. 213. — ^Waddingi AnnaUs Miaor, torn. v. p. 51, " 
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bis assent to the interpretation* that had beenO e H t, 
given of the rule in question by Nicolas ^ll.pA*"i■^, 
He leaned, nevertheless, to the side of those " y r 
austere and Spiritual Franciscans, who not onlj 
opposed the introduction of property among the 
individuals of the order, but also maintained that 
the whole comfnunity, considered collectively, 
was likewise to be excluded from possessions of 
every kind. His zeal for these gloomy Francis- 
cans was great, and he defended their cause with 
warmth [if] ; hence he is looked upon ^ the chief 
pf-that faction, which disputed so often, and so 
vehemently, with the Romai\ pontifs, in favour 
of the renunciation of property y in consequence of 
the institution of St Francis [/]. 

XXXVII. The credit and authority of Pierre ^^^^.jj^^ 
d'Olive, whom the multitude considered notnonof 
only as a man of unblemished sanctity, but alsoj^^'/^^^ 
as a prophet sent from above, added new force 
and vigour to the Spiritual^ and encouraged the in 
to renew the combat with redoubled fury. But 
the prudence of the heads of the order prevented, 
for some time, the pernicious effects of these 
violent efforts, and so over-ruled the impetuous 

motions 

[r] The rc^l sentiments of Pierre d'Olive will be bc«t 
discovered in t\e last discourse he pronounced, which is yet ex- 
tant in Boolay's His.'or. ^i/cac/, Parir. torn. iii. ^. ^'^^, and in 
Wadding's AnnaL Mwor. torn. v. p. 378. 

[y*] For an account of this famous friar, see not only the 
ooixnmon monastic historians, such as Haykaldus, Alkxan* 
DER, and OuDiNUS, but also the folto\\ing : Baluzii MiscrlU 

?im. i. p. 213. and in Vitis Port: if, Avenlotu torn. ii. p. 752.-— 
AR. Plessis d'Agentre, Coll t Clio Judiciorum dt novis Ecc/t^ 
jlte ErroribuSy torn. 1. p. 226: — WaDDIKG. .^tnnnl. Minor, torn. 
▼. p.- 52. 108. 121. 140. 236. and more especially p. 378. 
vbere he makes annmsuccessfiil attempt to justify this enthusi- 
ast. — BouLAY, Hisi, yicad. Paris, tom. iu. p. 535. — Schel- 
HORMI Amaniiates Liter aria ^ tom. ix. p. 678. . Histoire Ge- 
nerale de Languedoc^ par les Moints Benedrcfins, tom. iv. p.* 
91. 179. 182. The bones of Pierre d'Olive were raised by 
the order of the Roman pontif John XXII. and burnt publicly 
with his writings, in the year 1325. See Raykalb. ad An. 
1325. sect. 20. 
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e£ N T.nibtions ofthis enthusiastic fection, that a sort 
^^*?*^,; of equality was preserved between the contending 
^ ^ parties. But the protnotion of Matthew ot 
jifua Sparta^ who was elected general of the order 
in the year 1287, put an end to these prudential 
measures, and changed entirely the face of affairs. 
This new chief suffered the ancient discipline of 
the Franciscans to dwindle away to nothing, in- 
dulled his monks in abandoning even the very 
lip'iearance of poverty, and thus drew upon hitti; 
not only the uid:,:^atioa and rage of the austerer 
part of the Spirit u<ilFmncu<.2im, but also the dis- 
approbation of the more modenite members of 
that party. Hence arose various tumults and 
seditions, first in the marquisate of Ancona^2caA 
afterwards in France^ which the new general en- 
deavoured to suppress by imprisonmnent, exile, 
and corporal punishments ; but, finding all these 
means ineffectual, resigned his place in the year 
1289 [i\. His successor Raymond Goftrem 
employed his utmost efforts to appease these trou- 
bles. For this purpose he recalled the banished 
friars, set at liberty those that had been cast intd 
prison, and put out of the way several ofthA 
austerer Franciscans, who had been the principal 
fbmentors of these unhappy divisions, by sending 
them into ^rwi^/zz^z in the character of missionaries. 
But the disorder was too far gone to admit of a 
remedy. The more moderate Franciscans, who 
had a relish for the sweets of property and opu- 
lence, accused the new general of a partial at- 
tachment to the Spiritual^ whom he treated with 
peculiar affection and respect, and therefore em- 
ployed their whole credit to get him removed 
iVom his office, which, with much difficulty, 
they, at length, effected under the pontificate of 
Boniface Vlli. On the other hand, the mote 

rigid 

{_g] Waddingi JnnaUs Min. torn. v. p. 210, 2ii. 235. 



lagid part of ^e Spiritual fiuition reaoimasd aQ c c n t« 
fellowship, even with such of their owo party as ^ j^ ^ 
discovered a pacific and reconciling s^iiit ; and, 
forming themselves into a separate body, protest- 
ed pubUcly against the interpretation which Nico- 
UiS III. had given of the rule of St Filancis. 
Thus, from the year 1290, the affairs of the 
Franciscans carried a dismal aspect, and portend- 
ed nothing else than seditions ^nd schisms in an 
order, that had been so &mous for its pretended 
disinterestedness and humility [h]. 

XXX VIII. In the year 1294, a certain num- 
ber of Italian Franciscans, of the Spiritual party, 
addressed themselves to Celestin V. for a per- 
mission to form a separate order, in which they 
might not only profess, but also observe, in the 
strictest manner, that austere rule of absolute po- 
verty, which St Francis had prescribed to his 
followers. The good pontif, who, before his 
elevation to the head of the church, had led a 
solitary and austere life [/], and was fond of every 
filing that looked like mortification and self-de- 
nial, granted with the utmost facility, the re- 
quest of these friars, and placed at the head of 
^e new order, a monk« whose name was Libhra- 
Tus, and who was one of the greatest self-tormen^' . 

tors 

. . [b} Id. Ibid. torn. v. p. 108. 121. 140. and more eipeaallgr 

p- 235t 236. 

93* [;■] Tlu» pope, whose name was Peter Meurok, tad 
tetiredArerj yoimg to a solitary mountain, in order to devote 
lllmself entirelj to prayer and mortitication. llie hme of hit 
^ty bfoiwht may to see him finom a principle of curiosity, m- 
.▼era! of whom xenouiK:ed the world, and became the compa- 
fiions of his solitude. With these he formed a kind of commu- 
mty, in the year 1254, which was approved by Urban IV. in 
^264, and erected into a distinct order, called The Hermit - of 
A Dsmie/i. Upon Meuuon^s elevation to the pontificate, and 
his assuming the name of Celkstin V. his order, which must 
not be confounded with the new Franciscan Celestin Hermit Sy 
took the dtlc of Ccleitini. ' 
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• EN T/orjofall the monastic tribe' [k]. Soon after 
•r ^tU ^^^^' Celestin, finding himself unfit for the du- 
ties of his high and important office, resigned the 
pontificate, in which he was succeeded by Boni- 
face Vill. who annulled every act that hadbeea 
passed during the short reign of his predecessor^ 
and suppressed, among other institutions, the 
new order, which had assumed the ptle of the 
Celestin Hermits of Si Francis [/]. This disgrace 
was, as, it w^re, the signal which drew upon 
them tne most tanous attacks of their enemie£ 
The worldly-minded Franciscans persecuted 
them with the most unrelenting bitterness, accused 
them of various crimes, and even cast upon them 
the odious reproach of Manicheism. Hence 
many of these unhappy fanatics retired into 
AcbaiUy from whence they passed into a small is- 
land, v\ here they imagined themselves secure from 
the luge of their adversaries, and at liberty to in- 
dulge themselves in all the austerities of that mi- 
serable life, which they looked upon as the per- 
fection of hoUness here below- But no retreat 
.was sufficient to screen them from the vigilance 
and fury of their cruel persecutors, who left no 
nteans unemployed to perpetuate their* miseries: 
In tlie mean time, that branch of the Spirituai 
JFranciscans thai remained in Italy^ continued to 
observe the rigorous laws of their primitive insti- 
tution in spite of Boniface VIII. who used his 
utmost efforts to conquer their obstinacy. They 
erected societies of their order first in the king- 
dom of Naples y afterwards in the Milanese^ and in 
the marquisate oijlncona; and, at length, spreading 
themselves through the greatest part of Europe^ 
they continued in the most violent state of war 
with the church of Rome^ until the face of things 

was 

'k] Waddingi AnnaUs^ torn. v. p. 324. 338. 
7] Id. Ibid. torn. vi. p. i. Bullarivm Magnum Contin, IIL 
IV. p: 108, 109. 
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was changed by the Reformation. In these con-c e n t^ 
flicts they underu^ent trials and sufferings of every p ^^^'',1^ 
kind, and multitudes of them perished in the 
flames, as miserable victims to the infernal fury 
of the Inquisition [ni\. ' 

XXXIX- 

[m] The writers that serve generally as gmdes in this pait 
of the Jiistory of the church, and whom 1 have been obliged to 
consult upon the divisions of the Franciscans, whose history, as 
will ioon appear, is peculiarly inter^ting and important, are far 
from meiiting the encomiums that are due to perspicuity and 
exactnen. This part of the Ecclesiastical History of, what is 
called, the Middle Age ^ has not hitherto been accurately illus- 
trated by any writer, though it be, every way,' worthy of the 
labours of the learned, and of the attention of Christians. Its 
principal merit consists herein, that it exhibits- striking examples 
of piety and learning struggling against the power of superstition 
and ignorance, and against that spiritual tyranny of which they 
were the principal supports. Nay, these very rebellious Fran- 
ciscans, though fanatical and superstitious in several respects, de- 
serve, nevertheless, an eminent rank among those who prepared 
the way for the Reformation in Ewnpe^ and who excited in the 
minds of ^he people, a just aversion to the church of Rome^ 
Ratkaldus, Bzovius, Spondanus, in their Annals, Ey- 
MERICOS, in his Directorium Jnquisuorunty and Natalis 
Alexander, in his Ecclesiastical Piistory, relate the revolu- 
tions that happened in the Franciscan order, and in the church 
in general dunhg this period : biit their accounts are neither so 
ftccurate, nor so ample, as the importance of the events deserved.' 
And as it is from these authors th^t the protestant historians have 
drawn their materials, we need net be surprised at the defecis 
with which these latter abound. Wadding, who merits the 
highest encomiums as a laborious and learned writer^ is yet an 
uncertain guide, when he treats of the matters now under con- 
sideration. His attachment to one party, and his fear of the 
others, lay hi|n under restraints, that prevent his declaring th^ 
truth with a noble freedom. He shades his picture with dexte- 
rity. He conceals, dissembles, excuses, acknowledges, and de- 
nies, "Whh such a titnorous prudence and caution, that the truth 
could not but suffttr considerably under his pen. He apptrars to 
tiave been atti^hed to the rigid Franciscans, and yet had tiot 
the coiirage to declare openly, that they had been injured by tba 
pontifs. He saw on the other hand, the tumults and perplexi- 
ties in which these rigid Franciscans had involved the church 
cf /fo/»f,and the strokes they had levelled, with no small success, 
at the majesty of the p6ntifs : but he has taken all i'uainnable 
pains to throw such a shade upon this part of iheii c ^r: duct, as 

conceal^ 



• 

G B K T.. XXXIX. Towards the conclusioil of tfait eeii« 

p^^ji^tury arose in hcdj the enthusiastic sect of tlie 

*■ y / Iratricelli and Bizocbi^ which, in Gemumy aad 

'^^^^ trance^ received the denomination of Beguards* 

Icgurdu They were condemned \}j Boniface VUL [ii]« 

and by several of his successors ; and the inqidsi^ 

tors were charged by these despotic pontus to 

persecute them until they were entirely extirptit'* 

ed» which commission they executed with thek 

usual barbarity. The Fratricelli^ or Little BretBrmf 

were F^mciscan monks, who separated theaaaelyes 

horn the grand community of St Francis, with 

a*design to observe the laws of their parent aad 

founder in a more strict and rigorous manner than 

they were observed by the other Franciscans; 

and who, accordingly, renounced every kind 

ef possession and property both common and 

personal, and begged from door to door their 

daily 

conceals its violence £rom the view of his readers. Soch tlien 
bang the characters of the writers who have handed down to 
US the history of the church in this important period, I could 
SbUow none of them as a sure or constant guide in all the events 
they relate, the judgments they form, or the characters they 
describe. 1 have not, however, been destitute of a due to con- 
duct me through the various windings of this intricate labyxiotlu 
T|ie tesdmonies of ancient r.uthors, with several mamiscnpts 
that have never yet been published, such as the Diplommt of the 
Pontifs and Emperors, the Act* oftbt Inqmsitiom^ and otber re- 
cords of that kind, are the authentic sources from whence 1 have 
^ drawn my accounts of many things that have been very imper- 
fsctly represented by other historians. 

[/v] See TiUTHEMius, jinnaL Hirtaug. tom. ii. p. 74. the* 
this author is defective in several respects, and more especially 
in his accounts of the origin and sentiments of the Fratriceuu 
It IS also to be observed, that he confbuuds^ through the whole 
of his history, the sects and orders of this century one with ano- 
ther, in the most ignorant and unskilful manner. See rather Du 
£oui.AY, Histor, Acoii. Paris, tom. iii/p. 541. where the edict 
published in the year 1297, by Boniface VIII. against the Bt- 
SQchif or Beguards^ is inserted \ as also Jordani Cbnuuon.vk 
MuRATORii Antiqq. halite^ tom. iv. p^ 102::* ^ • . 
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_^ subsistence [o]. They alleged that neither c e n x- 

Christ nor his apostles had any possessions, either p ^^fjin. 
personal^ or in common ; and that they were the 
models, whom St Francis commanded his fol- 
lowers to imitate. After the example also of their 
aiistere founder, they went about clothed with 
sordid garments, or rather with loathsome rags, 
declaimed against the corruption of the church 
. o£ Rome, and the vices of the pontifs and bi- 
shops, foretold the reformation of the church 
ttnd the restoration of the true gospel of Christ 
by the genuine followers of St Francis, and de- 
clared their absent to almost all the doctrines, 
which were published under the name of the 
abbot Joachim. They esteemed and respected 
Celestin V. because, as has been already ob- 
served, he was, in some measure, the founder 
of their society, by permitting them to erect 
themselves into a separate order. But they refused 
to acknowledge, as true and lawful heads of the 
church, his successor Boniface and the other 

pontifs 

[o] The FrmtricM resemble the Sf>iritualm many of their 
WRTJim and observances : they, however, are a distinct body, 
tnd differ from them in various respects. The Spiritual iot in- 
itance, continued to hold communion with the rest of the Fran- 
- dK:ans, £rom whom they difiered in points of considerable mo- 
Blent, nor did they ever pretend to erect themselves into a par- 
ticular and distinct order -, the Fratriceiii, on the contrary, re- 
Boanccd aU communion with the Franciscans, and, withdrawing 
their obedience from the superiors of that society, chose for 
themselves a new chief, under whom they formed a new and 
• separate order. The Spiritual did not absolutely oppose their 
firder's possessing certain goods jointly* and in common, provid- 
ed they renounced all property in these goods, and confined their 
pretensions to the mere use of them ; whereas the TratrictlU 
ffejected every kind of possession, whether penonal or in com- 
mon, and embraced that absolute poverty and want which St 
FiLAKCis had prescribed in his Rule and in his last Testament. 
We omit the mention of other less important dilFer^ces that 
might be alleged here< 
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CENT, pontifs after him/ who opposed the FratriceUii 
^^^J"-jy. and persecuted their order [p\. 

aJLu 



[;»] The accounts of th« Frmiricelli^ that ate giren bj 
ancient and modem writers, even by those that pretend to the 
greatest exactness, are extremely confused and uncertun. Tri* 
tHEMius, in his AnnaL Hirsaug, torn. ii. p. 74. afiinns, thflfc 
they derived thtdr origin from Tanchelinus, and thus 1900- 
rantly confounds them with the Catharists and other sects that 
arose in those times. The Franciscans leave no means uncmJ 
ployed to ckar themselves from all relation to this society, and 
to demonstrate that such a pestilential and impious sect, as that 
of the Tratrictlliy did not derive their origin from the carder of 
St Francis. In consequence of this they deny that the Fr«- 
trictlli professed the Franciscan rule \ and maintain, on the 
contrary, that the society which was distinguished by this title 
was a heap of rabble, composed of persons of all kinds and all 
religions, whom Herman Pongilup, towards the conclusioo 
of this century, gathered together at Yerraram Italy ^ and erect- 
ed into a distinct order. See Luc. Wad1)ing. AnnaL Atimor* 
tom. vi. p. 279. This author employs all his eloquence to 
defend his order from the infamous reproach of having gtrtn. 
nst to ihzloi the Ff a trict//i; but his efforts are vain, for he 
acknowledges, nay, even proves by unquestionable authori- 
ties, that this hated sect professed and observed, in the most n* 
gorous manner, the rule of St Francis } and nevertheless, he 
denies that they were Franciscans j by which he means, and 
indeed can only mean that they were not such Franciscan^ 89 
those who lived in subjection to the general of the order, and 
adopted the interpretation which the pontifr had given of the 
rule of their founder. All Wadding's boasted demonstration^ 
therefore, comes to no more than this, that the FratriceUi were 
Franciscans who separated themselves from the grand order of' 
St Francis, and rejected the authoiity of the general of that 
order, and the laws and interpretations, together with the juris- 
diction of the Roman Pontifs \ and this no mortal ever took it 
into his head to deny. Herman vi:s, or, as he is called by many^ 
Armannus PoN(;iLt7P, \jhom Wadding and others consider 
as the Parciit of ihc FratriceiU^ lived in this century at Ferrara^ 
in the liighcbt rcjiutation on account of his extraordinary piety \ 
and when he died, in the year 1 269, was interred with the 
greatest magnificence and pon:p in the pruicipal church of that 
city. Ilis memory was, for a long time, honoured %vith a de- 
gree of veneration rniml to that which is j»aid to the most illxis- 
trious saints, a:id it vvis suppo^rd that ll'e Si;*,)reme liesngbore 

wstimonv to Lis cmiiicnt sr,r.ttitv l;v vuilcus miracles. But as 

^ • • • 

Pongilup 
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XL. As the Franciscan order acknowledged, c e n t. 
as its companions and associates, a set of men p ^^J"' ii;^ 

Q who ^ V ^ 

Tertlariet 
Boca>oci, 
PoNGiLUP had been suspected of heresy by the Inquisitors *,and Be* 

€m accouat of the pecaliar austeiity of his life, whlc.^ ic&cmhledS^** 
that of the Catbaritts^ they made, even after his deatb, v.\jlc\\ jq 
«xact and scrupulous inquiry into his maxims and morals, that, 
many years after he was laid low in the grave, his impiety was 
detected and published to the. world. Hence it wis,that, in the ^ 
year 1300, his tomb was destroyed, his bones dug up, and 
burned by the order of Bonivacr VIII. and the multitude ef^i 
^ectually cured (ii the enthusiastic veneration they had for his 
memory. The judicial acts of this remarkable event are re- 
corded by MuaATOKi^ in his Antiquit, Italic, medii avi^ tom» 
V. p. 93-— 147* and it appears evidently from them, that those 
learned Imen, who consider Ponoilup as the founder of the 
order of the Tratricetli^ are entirely mistaken. So far was he 
from being the founder of this sect, that he was drad before it 
was in being. The truth of the matter is, that this famous en- 
thusiast was a Catbarist^ infected with Fat^licianot Manicbtan 
principles, and that he was a mem&er of the sect entitled Ba^^ 
nolists^ from a town of that name in Province^ where they te- 
tided. Some modern writers, indeed, have seen so far into the 
truth, as to perceive that tht? Tratricelli vere a separate branch 
of the rigid and austere Franciscans *, but tliey err in this, that 
ihey consider them asth^samesect ^\\}tii\\^EcguardsoiBeguins^ 
under a different denomination. Such is the opinion adopted by 
LiMBORCu^ in his Hist, Inquisit, lib. i. cap. xi.v. p. 69. who 
appears to have been very little acquainted with the matters 
now under consideration j by Baluzius, in his Miscel/on, 
torn. t. p. 195. & Vit, Pontif. Avenionens* torn. i. p. 509. by 
fixAUSOBaa, in hi^ Dissertation concerning the Adamites, subjoin- 
ed to the History of the Wars of tbe Hussites y p. 380. and by 
Wadozno, in his AnnaL Minor, tom. v. p. 376. But nntwith- 
itMidtilfit ^^e authorities uf these learrcd men, it is certain, as 
^Nrie shall shew in its place, that there was a real diArrence be> 
^wceQ the FratticelU and the Biguards, not indeed with re- 
^^«Ct to Chefr opinions, but in their rule of discipline and their 
^Hmnner of life. 

The principal cause of the' errors that have oh«;curf d the ///r- 
^^ 9y offhf Fratrtceih\ is the ambiguity that there is in the de- 
V^miiiution of their order* Fratricelius ot Fr ater cuius ^ or Little 
tro/bftf was an Italian nick-name, or term of deriMon, that 
applied in this century to all those who, without belonj;- 
\g to any of the religious orders, affected a monkish air iti 
Vol. III. O thrir 

* ThcM fiirmfdiblf ceniors wck oitUTed, loqulvton of Heretical Fravity. 
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c E N J. who observed the t;hird rule that was prescribed 
Fa^"t u.^y St Francis, and were from thence commonly 

called 

their cloathing, thdr carriage and their manner of living, and 
assumed a sanctimonious aspect of piety and devotion. See VlL- 
LANI Istorie Florentine^ lib. viiL c. 84. p. 423.— ^Imola in Dad' 
tern, p. 1 121. in Muratori jintiq, IlnL tom. i. And as there 
were many vagabonds of this kind, that wandered, about from 
place to place during this century, it happened that this general 
term of Fratricelli was applied to* them all, though they differ* 
ed much from one another in their opmooa and in thdr methods 
of living. Thus the Catbarists^ the Waldensei^ the Apostles^ 
and many other sects who had invented new opinions in reli- 
gion, were marked with this denomination by the multitude; \ 
while the writers of foreign nations, unacquainted with this lu- 
dicrous application of the word, were puzzled in thdr enquiries 
after the sect of the Fratricelli^ who had given so much trouble 
to the Roman pontifs, nay, were led into the grossest mistake^ 
and imagined, at one time, that this order was that of the Ca* 
tbaristSy at another, that it was the sect of the WaUenses^ &c. 
But, in order to have distinct ideas of this matter, it must . be 
considered, that the word Fraterculus^ or Little brother ^ bore a 
quite different sense from the ludicrous one now mentioned, when 
it was applied to the austere part of the Franciscans, who main- 
tained the necessity of observing in the strictest manner, the rule 
of their founder. Instead of b^ng a nick-name, or a term of 
derision when applied to them, it was an honourable denomina- 
tion, in which they delighted, and which they preferred infinite- 
ly before all other titles. Fratricelli^ or Little brotberiy 'is a 
word of the same signification with Friars -minors ; and every 
one knows, that this latter appellation was adopted by the Fran- 
ciscans, as an expression of their extraordinary humility and mo- 
desty. In assuming this title, therefinre, these monks did not, 
properly speaking, assimie a new name, but only translated the 
ancient name of their order into the Italian language ^ for what 
the Latins called Fratres Minores^ L e. FriarS'tmnorSy that the 
Italians called Fratricelli, Of the many proofs we nught draw 
from the be5t authors in favour of this accoimt of the matter, we 
shall only allege one, from the Life of Tbom.Acquinas^ by Gui- 
lielmus.de Thoco in Jktis Sancton Martii^ torn. i. cap, ii. sect, 
xxi. **' Destruxit (says that biographer) et tertium pesdfenim 
^ravitatis errorem St Thomas - - - cujus sectatores nmul et in- 
ventores SE nominant fraterculos Dt vita PAUF£R£, ut c- 
tiam sub hoc humilitatis sophistico nomine simplicium corda 9e-> 
ducant - - - Contra quern errorem pestiferum Johannes Pap^ 
XII. mirandam cdidit Decretalem." 

NoTv this very Decretal o£ JoHif XXII. against the Fr4/yif'^i 
which Thoco calls j^dmirable^ is,* to mention no other testi- 
monies 
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tiilled Tertiarics (q); so likewise the order of the c e n t. 
Fiatricelliy who were desirous of being considered p ^J"' ,j^ 

as 

nonieSy a tufiicicnt and satisfactory proof of what I have affirm- 
ed in relation to that sect. In this Decretal, which is to be 
teen in the Extravagantia Job. XXII. Corpbris Juris Carton^ 
xnn. ii. p. iii2. edit. Bctbtnertana, the pontif expresses him- 
lelf thus : ' Nonnulli profanse multitudinis viri, qui vulgaritei^ 
Piatriceili seu Fratres de paupere vita, Bizochi, sive Bcguine 
luacupantur in partibus Italiae, in insula Siciliae - - - - publici, 
Bcndicare splent.^* The pontif afterwards divides the Fratri- 
^§lKvoXt> monks and Terttaries^ or, which amuuuts to the same 
hingy as we shall shew in its place) into Fratricelli and Heguins* 
iVitB respect to the FratriceiJi^ properly su called, he express- 
it Uinaelf thus : ^' Flurimi regulam seu ordinem Fratrum iViino- 

um Se profited ad literam conscrvare confingimt, praeten- 

lentes se a sanctss memorial Coslcstino Papa Quinto, prsedeccs- 
orc nostro, hujus status, seu vitse privilegium habuisse. Quod 
amcDy et sit ostenderent, non valeret, cum Bonifacius Papa Oc- 
avus ex certis causis rationabilibus omnio ab ipso Coelestino con- 
^csiSL - - - - viribus penitus evacuaverit/* Here the pontif de- 
cribcs clearly those Fratricelli^ who, separating themselves from 
he Franciscans with a view to observe more strictly the rule of 
k F&AKCis, were erected into a distinct order by Pope Cei.es- 
riN V. And in the following passages he charact;eTises, with 
he same perspicuity, the Bizochi Sind,B^^ranSy who intitled 
bemselves of Tife tbirJ order of ibe penitents of St Francis : 
^ Noimulli ex ipsis asserentes se esse de tertio ordine beati Fran-^ 
isi poenitentium vocato, prsedictum statum et ritiim eonim sub 
elamine talis nominis satagunt palliare." 

[^] Betides two very austere rules drawn Up by St Francis, 
lie one for the Friars-minors^ and the other for the Foor Sisters^ 
■lied ClarissiSf from St Clara their founder ^ this famous chief 
rew up a (birdj whose demands were less rigorous, for such as, 
ithoQt abandoning their worldly aflEurs, or resigning their pos- 
es^ions, were, nevertheless, disposed to enter, with certain re- 
sijptiions, into the Franciscan order, and desirous of enjoying the 
riyileges that were annexed to it. This rule prescribed fasting, 
ontinence, hours of devotion and prayer, mean and dirty ap- 
ard, gravity of manners, and things of that nature ; but nei- 
ler prohibited contrac^g marriage, accumulating wealth, fill- 
ig ohril employments, nor attending to worldly affairs. All 
be Franciscan historians have given accounts of this thii J 
tiki more especially Wadding, Z^nnal. Min, torn. ii. p. 7. — 
feLTOT, Hist, des Ordres^ torn. vii. p. 214^ They, that pro- 
sed this third rule, were called Friars of tbe penance of 
^brist^ ^d sometimes also, on account of the meanness of their 
\^Tnit\\U^ Brftbfen of tbe sach^ but they were more gcueral- 
y i4H)i!»li by the dcr*amination of Tertiaries. The greatest 

Qjj part 
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c E N T.as the only genuine follower^ of St Francis, had 
Pa^r^t II * great number of Tertiaries attached to their 
cause. These Tertiaries^ or half-monks, were 
called, in Italy ^ Bizocbi and Bocasoti ; in France^ 
Beguines; ancf in Germany^ Beguards^ or Beghards^ 
which last was the denomination by which they 
were commonly known in aUnost all places [r]. 
%. They 

part of the reii^ious orders in the cbarch of Romi tmittted this 
institution of St Francis, as soon as tkej percetFcd the Ta- 
riou<! advantages that were deducible firom ft. And hence, 
at this day, these orders continue to have their Teriimriei, 

[r] The Tertiaries that were connected with the order of 
the FratriceUi^ arosr about the year 1296, in th« marquitate of 
Ancona and the neighbouring countries,and were called Bn^r^^ 
98 we learn from the edict i»sued out against them, in the year 
1297. by Boniface Vill. and published by Do Boolat, in 
his Histor. Acad, Paris, torn. iii. p. 541. They.are menttooed 
under the same title by John XXII. iu the bull already cited. 
Add to all these authorities, that of the learned Do Fajum, 
who, in his Glossary Latinit, medi^e^ torn. i. p. ii88. observes, 
that this denomination is derived from BiaochmSf which signi* 
fies in French une Besace^ i. e. a sack or wallet^ such as beggars 
in general, and thc^e holy beggars in particular, were used to 
carry about with thei^. The term B^casotus or Vocatotmt^ as 
Da BouLAT writes it (in his Histor, Acad* Paris, torn. iii. p. 
510.) has no doubt the same origin, and bears the same signifi'* 
cation. It is used by Jordan, in his Chronicle^ from whence wc 
shall cite a remarkable passage in the following note. The de« 
nominations of Beghards and Beguins^ that were given to the 
Tertiaries in France and in Itaiy^ are very frequently to be met 
with in the Ecclesiastical History of the Middle Age. The 
accounts, however, which both ancient and modem writcri 
generally give of these famous names, are so uncertain, and so 
different from each other, that we need not be surprised to find 
the history of ihtBegbards^n^ Bfj^tfiVi/ involved in greater per- 
plexity and darkness, than any other part of the Ecclesiastical 
Annals of the A^e now mentioned. It is therefore my present 
design to remove this perplexity, and to dispel this darkness, 
as far as that can be done in the short spaee to which I am 
confined, and to disclose the true origin of these famous de- 
nominations. 

The words Beghard or Beggebardy Befrutta^ Begbimus^ and 
Begbina, which only differ in their termination, have all one 
and the same sense. The German and Belgic nations wrote 
J3^^i6/7r//andB^^tf//^, which terminations are extremely common 
in the language of the ancient Germans. But the French substi- 
tuted the Latin termination in the flace of the German, and 

changed 
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They differed from the FratricelU. not in their c e n t» 
opinioas and doctrine, but only in their manner p ^^ '; ,| 

of 

dunged Beghard into Begbinus and Beghina ; so that those 
who in Holland and Germany were called Beghard and Begutte^ 
were denominated in France^ Begkini and Begbinie. Nay, even 
in Germany and Holland^ the Latin tcrmlnaiion was gradually 
introduced instead of the German, particularly in the feminine 
term Begutia^ of which change we might allege several probable 
reasons, were this the proper place for' disquisitions of that na- 
ture. There are many different opinions concerning the origin 
and signification of these terms, which it would be too tedious to 
mention, and still more so to rciiite. Besides, 1 have done this in 
m large work now almost finished, concerning the Be^bards and 
Begbins^ wherein I have traced out vvnth the utmost pains and 
labour, in records, the greatest part of which have never seen the 
light, the liistory of all the different sects to whom these names 
liave been given, and have at the same time detected the errors 
into which many learned men have fallen in treating this part of 
the history of the church J. At present, therefore, setting aside 
many opinions and conjectures, I shall confine myself to a brief 
inquiry into the true origin and signification of these words. 
They arc undoubtedly derived from the old German word beg- 
J[en^ beggeren, which signifies to seek any thing with importuni- 
ty, zeal and earnestness. In joining to this word the syllable 
hard^ which is the termination of many German words, we have 
the term Begf^ebard^ which is applicable to a person who asks 
any thing with ardour and impbrtunity. And as none are so re- 
markable for asking in this manner as common beggars, who 
tubsbt upon the liberality of the public, therefore, in the ancient 
German language, they were called Bfgbard, from which the 
English word beggar is, manifestly derived. Begutta signiEcs a 
female beggar.— When Christianity was introduced into Ger- 
many^ ^thc vrord beggen, ot beggeren^ was used in a religious 
sense, and expressed the act of devout and fervent prayer to the 
Supreme Being. Accordingly we find in the Gothic transla- 
tion of the Four Gospels attributed to Uphilas, the word beg- 
gen^ employed to express the duty' of earnest and fervent prayer. 
Hence, when any person distinguished himself from others by 
the frequency and fervour of his devotional services, he was 
called a Beghard^ i. e. a devout man ; and the denomination of 
Begutta was given, in the same sense, to women of uncom- 
mon piety. And as they who distinguished themselves from 
others by the frequency of their prayers, assiuned by that 

Q 3 means 

H^ I The work here hinted at has not yet appeared ; though we hope 
Alt thow who are intniitcd with tht paperv of the learned author, will f re- 
Tf&t tneh a yaliiabk prodttctioo froq^ bdnf loic to the repablic of latent 
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c E N T.of living. The FratriceHi were real monks/ sUti^ 
Pa^J" Injected to the rule of St Francis} whUe the 

Bizochi. 

™eans a ^lore striking air of external devotion than ^ rest o^ 
X^6x fellowHchristians ^ hence it came to pass, that all those 1^0 
vrere ambitious of appearing more religious and devout than 
fheii neighbours, were c ailed \ff^^^«r^i, or Beguttet. 

The observations w^ have hitherto made w^^ respect to the 
origin and signification of the words in questioa, will s^rve as a 
clue to deliver the attentive reader from that labjrrinth of ^ifii- 
cultics in wHcti the history of the Begbarjs^ and Begbiiiat^ his 
been involved. They will also enable him to account for the 
prodigious multitudes of Begbards and Beguines that sprung up 
in Europe in the thirteenth century \ and will shew him how it 
happened, that thes4 denominations were given to above thirty 
sects or orders, which difiTered widely from each other in their 
opinions, their discipline, and manner of living. The first and 
original signification of the word Begbard^ (or Beggeri^ as it was 
pronounced by the common people) was imfieriunate beggar. 
Therefore, when tlie people saw certain persons, not only cm- 
bracing with resignation, but also with the most voluntary 
choice, and under a prctp;ct of devotion, the horrors of absolute 
poverty, begging their daily bread from door to door, and re- 
nouncing all thei* worldly possessions and occupations, they 
tailed all such peisonis Begbards j or, if thcrjr were women. Big* 
burtSy without ever once considering the variety of opinions and 
maxims by which tuey were distinguished. The sect called J^i- 
iiein the rigid Franciscans, the bretbrem of tbe free ipirit (of 
whom jereatter), all Embraced this sordid stateof beggary j and 
though among these orders there was not only the widest dif- 
feience, but even the greatest opposition,' the Germans called 
them indiscriminately Begbards^ from the miserable state which 
they had all Embraced. Nor is this to be wondered at ^ the 
oharacter which tliey possessed in common was striking, while 
the sentiments and maxims that divided thtm escaped the ob- 
servatioii or the multitude. ' . . «. 

' But the wont Begbard acquired a second, and a new significa- 
tion ill this ccntiijy , being employed, as we have already observ- 
ed, >.d signify a person who prayed %vith uncommon freqaenc^,and 
\A\o distinguished himself from those about him by(an.extraordi- 
unry appearance of piety.' ' The fr rce of this term, in its new sig- 
nification, is the same with that of the w^ord Af^/^o^iir/, which is at 
present the denomination of a certain sect of fuiatics in these 
kingdoms. Such, therefore, as departed from the manner of living 
that was usual among their fellow citizens, and distixiguisbcd 
themselves by the gravity of their aspect, nnd the au^enty of 
their manners, were comprehended under the gcneral.dfjnomina* 
tion cf Begbards and Beguttts in Germay, and oif B^viui soyi 

- JBtgmMet 
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Bizocbi^ ov Begins J if we except their sordid ha-C e n t. 
bit, and certain observances and maxims, which p ^"^ „ 
they followed in consequence of the injunctions 
of the famous saint now mentioned, lived after the 
manner of other men, and were therefore Considered 

0.4 in 

Biguifies in France. The use of these termi was, at first, so 
extensive, that, as we could shew by many examples, they were 
applied even to the monks themselves ^ but, in process of time^ 
they were applied with less extent, and were confined to those 
who formed a sort of an intermediate order between the monks 
and ciit%ens^ and who resembled the former in their manner of 
living, without assxuning their name, pr contracting their obli- 
gations. The Teriiariesy therefore, or half-monks of the Do- 
minican, Franciscan, and, in general, of all the religious orders, 
were called Begbards; for though, as iay-^ui%enSy thcjr belonged 
to the body politic, yet they distinguished themselves by their 
monkish dispositions, and their profession of extraordinary piety 
and sanctity of manners. The Fraternity of Weavers, the Breth- 
ren of St Alexius, the Followers of Gerhard the Great, in 
a word, all who pretended to an uncommon degree of tanctity 
and devotion, were called Begbards^ although they procured 
themselves the necessaries of life by honest industry, without 
liaving recourse to the sordid trade of begging. 

The denominations, therefore, oi Begbards ^ B^gvttes^ Beguins^ 
and BeguiaeSy are rather honourable than otherwise, when we 
consider their origin*, and they are mentioned as such^ in several 
records and deeds of this century, whose authority is most re*: 
spectable, particularly in the Testament of St Lewis, king of 
France, But, in process of time, these terms lost gradually, as 
the case often happens, their primitive signification, and became 
marks of infamy and derision. For among these religious beg- 
gars and these sanctimonious pretenders to extraordinary piety, 
there were many, whose piety was nothing more than the most 
senseless superstition \ many, also, whose austere devotion was 
accompanied with the opinions of a corrupt nature, and entirely 
opposite to the doctrine of the church, and (what %vas still more 
herrible) many artful hypocrites, who, under the mask of reli- 
gion, concealed the most abominable principles, and committed 
the most enormous crimes. TTiese were the fools and knaves 
'who brought the denominarion of Begbards into disrepute, and 
rendered it both ridiculous and infamous ^ so that it was only 
employed to signify idiots, heretics, or hypocrites. The dcno- 
nunarion of Loibards^ of which we shall have occasion to speak 
more amply hereafter, met with the same fate, and was render- 
ed contemptible by the persons who masked their iniqmty un- 
der that specious title. 
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in no other light, than as seculars ani laymia {f]c 
It is, however, to be observed, that the Iti%iOclA 
were divided into two classes, which jderivedthmp 
different denominations of perfect und noperfecti 
from the different degrees of austerity thiKt thejr 
discovered in their manqer of living. The perfect 
lived upon alms^ abstained from wedlock, and had 
no fixed habitations. The impeffeet^ oil the con^. 
trary , had their houses, wives, and possessions, and 
were eiigaged, like the rest of their feUow^tizAos^ 
in the various affairs of life [/]• 

XLI. We must not confound these Begtdns and 
Bepiines^ who derived their origin from an austere 

branch 

\j\ Sec the Acta Inquxs, Theohs. publuhed by LiMBORCH, 
p. 298, 302, 310, 313. and particularly 307, 319, 382, 389, &c. 
Among the various pass ages of ancient writers, which tead to 
illustrate the history of the FratriceUi and Beguins^ I shmll 
quote only one, which is to be found in Jordan's Cbronicom» 
published by Muratori, in his Anti^, lial, mc^ii ^evi^tom* 
sv. p. 1020. and confirms almost every thing we have said up- 
on that head -y Anno 1294, ^* Pttrus de Macerata ct Petrusde 
Forosemproneo Apostate fuerunt ordinis Minorum et h«reti*. 
ci. His petentibus eremitice vivere, ut Rcgulam fi« Francisci 
ad litteram servare possent« Quibus plures Apostatae adhstK- 
runt, qui statum communitatis damuabant ct declaratione^ Re- 
gula), et vocabant se Fratres S. Fraaciaci (he ouj^ht to have 
said Fratricellos) Seculares j (i. e. the Tertiarus^ who were 
the friends and associates of the FrctricM^ without quitting, 
however, their secular state, or eptering into the jnonastic 
order), Sseculares autem vocarunt Bizocios aut Fratricellos 
vcl Bocas.)tos" (here Jordan is mistaken) in'afiirmiog, that 
the SiTcuIares were called FratriceUi } for this latter name be- 
longed only to the true monks of St Francis^ and not to the 
Tertiaries. The other circumstances of this account are ejL- 
act, and shew that the more austere professors of the Francis- 
can rule were divided into two classes, Ws. inia Jriars and 
srcuiars, and that the latter were called Bi%ocbL ** li dog* 
matizabaut, quod melius summus Pontlfex Regulam B. Fran- 
cisci declarare potuit« Item, quod Angclus ab^tulit a Nicolao 
tertio Papatus auctoritatem . • • £t quod ipsi i»oli sunt in via 
Pci et vera ecclesia, &c. 

[/] This division is mentioned, or supposed, by several au- 
thors, and more especially in the Acta luqui^i:^ TMwan^r, 
P- 303f 3*0i 3*^» 3*3> 3'9i &c. 
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branch of the Franciscan order, with the German cent. 
nid Belgic Beguines, who crept out of their ob- p ^"J: j,^ 
Kurity in this century, and multiplied prodi« 
g^usly in a very short space of time [«]. Their 
turigin was of earlier date than this ceiliury, but 
it was only now that they, acquired a name, and 
Aiade a noise in the world. Their primitive esta- 
blishment was, undoubtedly, the effect of vir- 
tuous dispositions and upright intentions. A cer- 
tnn number of pious women, both virgins and 
widows, in order to maintain their integrity, and 
preserve their principles from the contagion of a 
vicious and corrupt age, formed themselves into 
societies, each of which had a fixed place of re- 
sidence, and was under the inspection and govern^ 
ment of a female head. Here they divided their 
time between exercises of devotion, and works of 

honest 

- £«3 ^^ ^^^ ^^^ century, there was a great debate carried on in 
tlie Netherlands concemiDg the crigin of the Begbanis and Be- 
fmime^^ of which 1 have given an ample account in a work not 
f^X published. In the course of this controversy, the Beguines 
produced the roost authentic and unexceptionable records and 
diplomas, from which it appealed, that, so early as the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, there had been several societies of Be- 
f«Mr#/ established in Hol/um/ 27\d Tlauders, Ii is tiue, they had 
no more than three of these authentic acts to oiFtr as a pvcof of 
their antiquity ; the first was drawn up in the year 1065, ^^*^' 
tecood in the year 1129, ^^^ third in 1151 ; and they wnr 
all three drawn up, at Viivordcity by the Beguines^ uho, at that 
time, were settled there. See Adb. Mir.'k: Opera Diplomai'ico- 
h'utorico^ torn. ii« c. xxvi.p, 948. and torn. iii. p. 682. edit, nov. 
«— EnTCins PtiT.^ANUS, De Begbinarum opud Belgus insiituti^et 
fmmine suffrngio^ This treatise of Puts an us js to be found 
with another of t^t same author, and upon the s-Axnt suhjf ct, in 
a work entitled, Josiphi GsLDOLPHrA Rtckel Vita S, V^'j^gte 
€»m Adnotattonibus^ p. 65—227. Duaa\ 1631, in 410. Now, 
though we grant that those writers are mistaken, w)io place the 
first lise of tht^ Beguines in the twelfth or thiitcenth century, 
yet the small number of authentic records, which they have to 
produce in favour of their antiquity, is an incontestable proof 
of the obscurity in which they lay concealed bcfoi^tlic time 
in which these writers pb.ce their origin, and may render it al- 
most probable, that the only convent of Beguines^ tliat existed 
before the thirteenth century, was that oiVilvorJcn in Brabaut, 
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E NT. honest industry, reserving to themsdiyes the li^' 
p f%r II. ^^^y ^^ entering into the state of matrimony, as 
also of quitting the convent, whenever thej 
thought proper. And as all those among the 
female sex, who made extraordinary professions 
of piety and devotion, were distinguished by the 
' title of Bcgtdnes^ i. e. persons who were uncom- 
monly assiduous in prayer^ that title was given to 
the women of wbilm we are now speaking \w]. 
The first society of this kind, that we read of, was 
formed at NiwUe in Brabant^ in the year 1226 
[x] ; and was followed by so many institutions 
of a Uke nature in France, Germany^ Holland^ and 
Flanders t that towards the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, there was scarcely a city of any 
note, that had not its beguinage, or vineyard^ as 
it was sometimes called in conformity to the style 
of the Song of Songs [j^]. All these ftmale societies 

we^;p 

f «;] All the Begbsris find Beguines that yet remain in FiaU' 
ders and Holland^ where their convents have almost entirelj 
changed their ancient and primitive form, affirm unanimously* 
that both their name and institution derive their origin from St 
Begghe, duchess of Brabant, and daughter of Pepik, major 
of the palace to the king of Auitrasia, who lived in the seventh 
century. This lady, therefore, they consider as their patroness, 
and honour her as a kind of tutelary divinity with the deepest 
sentiments of veneration and respect. See Jos. Geld, a Ryc- 
K£L tn vita S, Begga cum Adnotat. Duaci et Louanii edtta ; a 
work of great bulk and little merit, and iiill of the most silly 
and insipid fables.— Those who are no well wishers to the cause 
of the Beguines, adopt a quite di£Ferent account of their origin, 
which they deduce from Lambert le Begue, a priest and na^ 
tive of Le^e, who lived in the twelfth century, and was, much 
esteemed on accoimt of his eminent piety, llie learned Peter 
CoEKS, canon of Antwerp, has defended tUs opinion with more 
erudition than any other writer, in his Disquisitio Historica de 
6rigtne Begbinarum et Begbinagiorem in Be/gto^ Leod^ 16721 
in i2mo. 

85* [*] Other historians say, in the year 1207, 

[y\ Sec Matth. Taris, Histor. Major, ad An, 1243 and 

1250, p, 540. 606. — Thomas Cantifratensis in Bono Uni- 

versaii de Apwus, lib. ii. cap. li. p« 4782 edit. Cohenerii 

Petrus i)£ Herektbal, b his Annals ^ from which, though 

they* 
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vrere not governed by the same laws ; but, in the cent. 
^eatest part of them, the hours that were not de-p ^|["' „ 
tWed to prayer, meditation; or other religious ex- ■■' v > 
ercises, were employed in weaving, embroidering, 
iand other manual labours of various kinds. The 
pbotj sick, and disabled Beguines were supported 
hy the pious liberality of such opulent persons as 
were friends to the order. 

'XLII. This female institution Was soon imita-Bcghtrdt 
ted in Flanders by the other sex ; and consider- ^"^ ^^^"^ 
Hble numbers of unmarried men, both bachelors 
and widowers, formed themselves into communi- 
ties of the same kind w^ith those of the Beguines, 
under the inspection and government of a cer - 
tain chief, and with the same religious view?; 
and purposes ; still, however, reserving to them- 
selves the liberty of returning to their former me- 
thod of life [2]. These pious persons were, in the 
rtyle of this age, called Begbards, and by a cor- 
ruption of that term usual among the Flemish 
and Dutch, Bogards ; from others they received 
the denomination of Zo//tfrrfi; inFrancethty were 
distinguished at first by that c£Bons Falets, or Bom 
Garpons, and aftefrwardsby that o( Beguines: they 
were also called the Fraternity of weavers^ from 
the trade which the greatest part of them exer- 
cised. The first society of the Begbards seems to 
have been that which was established -dit. Antwerp 
in the year 1228, and continues still in a fiourish- 
il^ state ; though the brethren^ of whom it is 
composed, have long since departed from their 

primitive 

they are not yet published, we have a very remarkable passage 
cited by Jos. Geld, a Ryckxl, in his Observationet ad Vitam 
S» Beggit^ sect, cxcvi. p. 355. The origin and charters of the 
convents of Beguines, that were founded during this and the 
following century in Holland and Flanders^ are treated in au 
ample manner by AuB. Mirjeus, in bis Optra Hbloricfh^iph- 
mmtica^ John Bapt. Gbt^mmaye, in his jlntiquitatei Beigt(r, 
A}4TOK. Sanders, in his Brabantia et Flandria illustratay and 
by the other writers of Belgic history. 
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CENT. priDjitive rule of discipline and manners. This 
p jfl^ n ^^^ establishment of the Beghards was followed 
>i ^ jby many more in Germany, France, Holland, and 
Flanders ; though, after all their success, theiir 
congregations were less numerous than those of 
the Beguines [a]. It is worthy of observatioa 
that the Roman pontifs never honoured the socie- 
ties of the Beghards and Beguines with their so- 
lemn or explicit approbation, nor confimned their 
establishments by the seal of their authority. They 
however, granted them a full toleration, and even. 
defended them often against the stratagems and 
violence of their enemies, who were many in num- 
ber. This appears by the edicts in favour of the 
Beghards, which the pontifs granted in compli- 
ance with the earnest solicitations of many illus- 
trious personages, who wished well to that socie- 
ty. It did not however continue always in a flou- 
rishing state. The greatest part of the convents, 
both of the Beghards and Beguines, are now either 
demolished, or converted to other uses. In Flan- 
ders, indeed, a considerable number of the latter 
still subsist, but few of the former are to be found 
any where. 
Greek wri- XLIII. After the accounts hitherto given of 
*^^ the rulers of the church, and of the monastic and 
other religious orders that were instituted or be- 
came famous during this century, it will not be 
improper to conclude this chapter, by mention- 
ing 

[a'] Sec Ryckelii Fua S, Begga^ p. 6^$ — Ant. Sajs*D£rii 
Frandria Illustrata^ lib. c. xvi.p. j 36,— Jo, Bapt. GraMatei 
u^ntiquit. Fland. & in Gandavo^ p. 22. — AuB. MliLSl Optra 
Diplom. Hist. torn. iii. c. cLsviii. p. 145.— HjelyoT, HUi. its 
Ordres^ torn. vii. p. 248, who is, nevertheless, chargeable with 
many errors — " Gkrhardus Antoninus, Pater Minister" (10 
the head of the order is called in our times) " Beghardorum 
Antwcrpicnsium in Epistola ad Ryckium de Beghardorum ori- 
gine et latis,'* in Ryckelii Vita S. Begga^ p. 489. This author, 
indeed, from a spirit of partiality to his order, conceals the truth 
designedly in various places. 
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Irie briefly the Greek and Latin writers, who.c e n t, 
° xin. 

P A » T It 



during the same period acqtured a name by their ^"'' 



learned productions. The most eminent among 
the Greeks were, 

NicKTAS AcoMiKATus, who composed a work 
entitled, The History and Treasure of the Orthodox 
Fmtb ; 

Germanus, the Grecian patriarch, of whom 
we have yet extant, among other productions of 
less note, A Book against the Latins^ and An Ex-^ 
position of the Greek Liturgy ; 

Theodorus Lascaris, who left behind him 
several ti:eatises upon various subjects of a^eligious 
nature, and who also entered the lists against the 
Latins, which was the reigning passion among; 
such of the Greeks as were endowed with any tol- 
erable parts, and were endowed with any tolera- 
ble xeal for the honour of their nation; 

NicEPHORUS Blemmida, who employed his 
talents in the salutary work of healing the divi-^ 
sions between the Greeks and Latins ; 

Arsenius, whose Synoptis of the Canon Law of 
the Greeks^ is far from being contemptible ; 

Geqrgius Acropolita, who acquired a high 
degree of renown, not only by his historical writ- 
ings, but also by the transactions and negocia- 
tions in which he was employed by the emperor 
Michael ; 

Johannes "Beccus or Veccus, who involved 
liimself in much trouble, and made himself many 
cnemiei, by defending the cause of the Latins 
against his own nation with too much zeal ; 

George Metpochita, and Co!<7stantine Me- 
LITENIOTA, who employed, without success, their 
most earnest efforts to bring about a reconciliation 
between the Greeks and Latins ; 

George Pachymeres, who acquired a name by 
his commentary upon Diokysius, the pretended 

chief 
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c K N T. chief of the mystics, and by a history which lie 
^"'* j^ composed of his own time j and, 

George the Cyprian^ v'hose. hatred of the 
Latins, and warm opposition to Veccus above- 
mentioned, rendered him more famous than all 
his other productions [i]. 
Latiawri. XLIV. The prodigious number of Latin 
writers that appeared in this century, renders it 
impossible for us to mention them all; we shall 
therefore confine our account to those among 
them, who were the most eminent, and whose 
theological writings demand most frequently 
oiir notice in the course of this history. Such 
are, 

Joachim, abbot of flora in Calabria^ who, 
though esteemed on account of his piety and 
knowledge, was, nevertheless, a man of mean 
parts and of a weak judgmen: , fuU of enthusiastic 
and visionary nor ions, aud therefore considered, 
during his life and after his death, by the mise^ 
rable and blinded inultitude, as a prophet sent from 
above. The pretended prophecies of this silly 
fanatic are abundantly known, and have beca 
frequent y published [c] : 

Stei liEN Langion, archbishop of Canterburf^ 
wbi> wrote comme'itarics upon the greatest part 
of the books of scripture [^^j ; 

Francis, the founder of the famous society of 
Friars-mijior;^ or Franciscans^ whose* writings were 

designed. 

{if] For a more ample account of all these writers^ the read* 
er may consult the Bibitoibeca Gntca of Fabricius. 

[c] The life of Joachim was written in Italian by Gregort 
Di Lauro, ard published in 4to at N^tpia in the year l66o. 
I'he first edition of his prophecies was printed at Venke^ in the 
year 15 17. and was followed by several new editions, to ^atisirf 
the curiosity of the populace, great and small. 

8^ [4/] Langton was a learned and polite author for the 
age he lived in. It is to him %ve arc indebted 'for the diVi»oa 
of the Bible into chalptc-s. He ".role commentaries upon ail th«% 
Hooks of the Old 1 e^i,kmcAt, and upon St Paulas L^ .'stles. 
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designed to touch the heart, and excite pious atidc e N T. 
devout sentiments, but discover little genius, and p ^^ "t il 
less judgment ; ^- v ' 

.Alan de l'Isle, a logician, who made no mean 
figure among the disputatious tribe, who appli- 
ed himself also to the study of chemistry, and 
published several moral discourses, in which there 
are m^y wise and useful exhortations and pre- 
cepts \e] ; 

JACOBUS DE VrrRiACo, who acquired a name 
by his Oriental History ; and Jacobus de Vora- 
GiNE, whose History of the Lombards [/] was re- 
ceived with applause. 

The writers of this century, who obtained the 
greatest renown on account of their laborious 
researches in, what was called, philosophical or 
dialectical ^theology, were Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Bonaventura, who were, 
each of them, truly possessed of an inquisi- 
tive turn of mind, a sublime and penetrating ge- 
nius, accompained with an uncommon talent 
of sounding the most hidden truths, and treating 
Mrith facility the most abstruse subjects, though 
they are all chargeable with errors and reveries 
that do little honour to their memories [^]. The 

other 

[^] Several of the name of Ai.AN lived in this century, who 
have been strangely confounded both by ancient and modern 
writers. See Jaq. jle Boeuf, Memoires sur I'' Hist, d*Aunerre^ 
torn. i. p. 300. & Dissert, sur P Hist, Civil, et Eccies^ di Parity 
torn. ii. p. 293. 

[/"] Jac, Echardt Scrifitor, Domin, torn. i. p. 454.— 
BoLLAKDi Praf, ad Acta Sanctwr, torn. i. p. 9. 
• t^] ^^^ *" account of Albert, see Echard. Script, Dom, 
torn. i. p. 162.— For an account of Thomas Aquinas, wha 
Was called the Angel of the scholastics among other splendid ti- 
tles, see the Acta Sanctorum^ torn. i. Martii^ p. 655, & Ant. 
TimoN, Vii dc St Thomas, Parity ^Sllf in 4to. — We have 
also a circumstantial relation of whatever concerns the life, wrr- 
lings, and exploits of BonaVIKTURa, the tutelary saint of the 
I'onnoif in France, in the two folic wing books viz, Coloia, 
fliilolr/f Linerairi de la ViJU w" Ljori^ toin» ii. J>. 307. ai>fl the 

//; J . y'lre 
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c £ N T. other writers, who trod the same intricate :pttfas 
pA^^TihOi metaphysical divinity, were many in nxamberi 
and several ot them justly admired, though much 
inferior in renown to the celebrated triumvirate 
now mentioned ; such were Alexander dc Hales» 
the interpreter of -A ristotle, William of Paris [A], 
Robert Capito [i], Thomas Cantipratensis, John 
de Feckham, William Durand, Roger Bftcon^ 
[k}, Richard Middleton, j£gidius de GoIuin|iii« 
Annand de Bello Visu, and several othen. 

Hugo de St Caro gained much applause b/ 
the Concordance^ which he composed, of the Holy 
Bible [/]. 

GuiLLAUME BE St Amour Carried on with 
great spirit and resolution, but with little success^ 
a literary and theological war against the Mendi- 
cant Friars, who looked upon begging as a mark 
of sanctity. 

Humbert de Romanis drew up a system, of 
rules and precepts, with a view to put under a 
better regulation the lives and manners of the mo* 
nastic orders. 

Gui- 

tlUtoire de la vie et du Cnlte dt S. Bonaventure^ p^w 9t» Reli- 
gieun Cordelier y a Lyort^ 1747> '^^ 8vo. 

[^] See the Gallta 6'i6ru//<ii!rtf, published bj the Benedictines, 
torn. vii. p. 95. 

[i ] The learned Anthony Wood has given tn am'fle ac- 
count of Robert Capito, in his jintiquitat, Oxonietu. {om. i. 
p. 81. 105- 

ftj* [i&] We arc surprised to find RoG£R Bacon tbrast liere 
into a crowd of vulgar literati, since that great man, 'whose 
astonishing genius and universal learning have already been 
taken notice of, was, in every lespect, superior to A&BERT 
and £oKAV£KTURA, two of the heroes of Dr MoSHEIM^f tri- 
umvirate. 

B^ [/ ] TIuGO DE St Caro, or St Cber^ composed also a 
Tcry learned collection of the various readings of the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin manuscripts of the Bible. This Work, which 
he entitled Corrtctorium Btkli^, is preserved in manuscript in- 
the Sorbonn<: library. We mun not forget to observe 
that his Concordance is the first that ever was compiled. 
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GuniELMuS Per ALDUS arose in this century to c e n t. 
the highest degree of literary renown, in conse-p ^]["^ „ 
Quence of a system of morals he published under ' / '* 
the title oi Summa Virtutum et Vitiorum \fn\. 

Raymond Martin yet survives the oblivion 
that has covered nlany of his cotemporaries; and 
his P^gio Fides J or Sword ofFaitb^ which he drew 
lEigainst the Jews and Saracens, has escaped the 
iruins of time. 

John of Paris deserves an eminent rank among 
the glorious defenders of truth, liberty, and jus-^ 
tice; since he maintained the authority of the ci- 
vil powers, and the majesty of kings and princes, 
against the ambitious stratagems and usurpations 
of the Roman pontifs, and declared openly his 
opposition to the opinion that was commonly 
adopted with respect to the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper, and the presence of Christ in that 
holy ordinance [«]. 



C It A P. IIL 

Concetning the doctrine of the Christian church du- 
ring this century. 

I. T TOWEVER numerous and deplorable the The geik©. 

X X corruptions and superstitious abuses were, J^^^* 
that had hitherto reigned in the church, and de- 
formed the beautiful simplicity of the gospel, 
they were nevertheless increased in this century, 
instead of being reformed, and the religion of 

Vol. IIL R Christ 



on. 



[«] Sec Colon 1 A, ftistoire Litteraire de la Vilie ie Lyon,. 
torn. il. p. 322. 

[ir J We may learn hln opinion concerning the euclurist from 
his treatise, entitled, Dfterminatio de S, Cana^ and published Li 
8Nro at London^ by the learned Dr Alix, in the year 1686. — > 
See also KcHARDI Scri^tor. Dominican, torn. i. p. 501.— « 
J^XLMzn VitM Pantif, jivcniomns, torn. i. p. 4. 576. 577. 
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CENT. Christ continued to suffer under the growing 
p ^^"Jij tyranny of fanaticism and superstition. The 
progress of reason and truth was retarded among 
the Greeks and Orientals, by their immoderate 
aversion to the Latins, their blind admiration of 
whatever bore the stamp of antiquity, the indo- 
lence of their bishops, the stupidity of their 
clergy, and the calamities of the times, . Apioag 
the Latins, many concurring causes united to 
augment the darkness of that cloud that had al- 
ready been cast over the divine lustre of genuine 
Christianity. On the one hand, the Roman pon- 
tifs could not bear the thoughts of any thing that 
might have the remotest tendency to diminish 
their authority, or to encroach upon their prero- 
gatives; and therefore they laboured assiduously 
to keep the multitude in the dark, and to blast 
every attempt that was made towards a reforma- 
tion in the doctrine or discipHne of the church. 
On the other hand, the school divines, among 
whom the Dominican and Franciscan monks 
made the greatest figure on account of their un- 
intelligible jargon, and subtilty, shed perplexity 
and darkness over the plain truths of religion by 
their intricate distinctions and endless divisions, 
and by that cavilling, quibbling,, disputatious 
spirit, that is the mortal en^my both of truth 
and virtue. It is true, that these scholastic doc- 
tors were not all equally chargeable with corrupt- 
ing the truth ; the most enormous and criminal 
corrupters of Christianity were those who led the 
multitude into the two following abominable 
errors : that it was in the power of man to per- 
form, if he pleased, a more perfect obedience 
than God required; and that the whole of religion 
consisted in an external air of gravity, and in cer- 
tain composed bodily gestures. 

II. It will be easy to confirm this general ac- 
count of the state of religion bv particular facts* 

In 



I 
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In the fourth council of the Lateran that was held c e n t. 
by Innocent III. in the year 1215, and at ^v ichp ^^^!j-„ 
af prodigious number of ecclesiastics were assem- v » * 
bled {0], that imperious pontif, without deign- ^^^^'^J^^ 
ing to consult ctny body, published no less than impos a hy 
jcirenty laws or decrees, by which not only the Jj'j^"^^ 
authority of the popes arid the power of the ' ' 
clergy were confirmed and extended, but also 
»ew doctrines, or articles of faiths were imposed 
upon Christians. Hitherto the opinions of the 
Christian doctors, conceitiing the manner in 
which the body and blood of Christ were pre- 
sent in the eucharist, were extremely diflerent ; 
nor had the church determined by any clear and 
positive decree, the sentiment that was to be em- 
braced in relation to that important matter. It 
was reserved for Innocent to put- an end to the 
liberty, which every Christian had hitherto en- 
joyed, of interpreting this presence in the man- 
ner he thought most agreeable to the declarations 
of scripture, and to decide in favour of the most 
monstrous doctrine that the frenzy of superstition 
was capable of inventing. This audacious pon- 
tif pronounced the opinion, that is embraced at 
this day in the church of Rome relating to that 
point, to be the only true and orthodox account 
of the matter; and he had the honour of intro- 
ducing and establishmg the use of the term Iran^ 
substantiation^ which was hitherto absolutely un- 
known [^J. The same pontif placed, by his 
own authority, among the duties prescribed by 
the divine laws, that of auricular confession to a 
priest; a confession that implied not only a 
general acknowledgment, but also a particular ' 

enumeration of the sins and follies of the penitent. 

R 2 Ii«f(jre 

B^ [o] At this council ther« were present 412 bishops, 800 
abbots and priors, besides the ambassadors of almost ah the 
European princes. 

\.P\ ^cc Edm. Albertinus, De EMchariitia^ lib. iii. p. 972. 
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CENT. Before this period several doctors^ indeed, looikei 
p r» T II. ^P^"^ ^^^s \i\r\A of confession^ as a duty inculcated 
* » ■ ' by divine authority ; but this opinion was. not 
publicly received as the doctrine of the churcbbr 
For though the confession of sins was justly looked 
upon as an essential duty, yet it was left to evety 
Christianas choice, to make this confession nie&-^ 
tally to the Supreme being, or to express it in 
words to a spiritual confident and director [^j. 
These two laws, which, by the authority of Iimo- 
CENT, were received as laws of God, and adopt- 
ed, of consequence, as laws of the church, oc- 
casioned a multitude oi new injunctions and rites, 
of which not even the smallest traces are to be 
found in the sacred writings, or in the apostolic 
and primitive ages, and which were much more 
adapted to establish and extend the reign of su- 
perstition, than to open the eyes of the blinded 
multitude upon the enormous abuses of which it 
had been the source. 
S^Fb* u ^^' There is nothing that will contribute more 
Untc»,^r* to convince us of the miserable state of religion 
"^hippcrt. in this century, and of the frenzy that almost 
generally prevailed in the devotion of these un- 
happy times, than the rise of the sect called 17^- 
gellantes^ or WbipperSy which sprung up in baly 
in the year 1260, and was propagated from 
thence through almost all the countries of Europe^ 
The societies that embraced this new discipline, 
presented the most hideous and shocking spec- 
tacle that can well be conceived j they ran in 
multitudes, composed of persons of both sexes, 
and of all ranks and ages, through the public 
places of the most populous cities, and also 
tlirough the fields and desarts, wdth whips in their 
hands, lashing their naked bodies with the most 
astonishing severity, filling the air with their wild 

shrieks,; 

[^] See the book of the learned Dauuue, oonceming Attn- 
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shrieks, and beholding the firmament with an ai^ c k k t. 
of distraction, ferocity, and horror ; and all thi^ ^ ^^^ ^^ 
with a yiew to obtain the divine mercy for them* <— f..,/ 
selves, and others, bj their voluntary mortification 
and penance [r]. This method of appeasing the 
Deity was perfectly conformable to the notions 
concerning religion that generally prevailed in this 
century ; nor d^d these fanatical Wbippers do any 
thing more, in this extravagant discipline, than 
practise the lessons they had received from the • 
monks, especially from those of the Mendicant 
orders. Hence they attracted the esteem and 
veneration, not only of the populace, but also of 
their rulers, and were honoured and revered by 
all ranks and orders, on account of their extra- 
ordinary sanctity and virtue. Their sect, how- 
ever, did not continue always in the same high* 
degree of credit and reputation ; for though the 
primitive Wbippen were exemplary in point of 
morals, yet their societies were augmented, as 
might naturally be expected, by a turbulent and 
funous rabble, many i^whom were infected with 
the most ridiculous and impious opinions. Hence 
both the emperors and pondfs thought proper to 
pnt an end to this religious frenzy, by declaring 
all devout whipping contrary to the divine law, 
and prejudicial to the soul's eternal interests. 

IV. The Christian interpreters and commen- The mer 
tators of this century differ very little from those *^*^*^^."** 
01 the preceding times. The greatest part oiindcx. 
them pretended to draw from the depths of truth p^^">«^ 
(or rather of their imaginations) what they calledutt:^^^^. 
the Internal juice and marrow of the scriptures, *^<i ^" ^^ 

R 3 i. e.~"'"'^- 

[r] Christ. Schotgenii Hutoria Flatreiiantittm. — Jaques 
BoiLEAU, Hiiioire des Fiagge/lons^ chap. ix. p. 253. Wc have 
also a lively picture of this fanatical discipline of the lVhif>fters^ 
exhibited in Martene's Voyage Litter aire de deux Benediciins^ 
xxxm. iL p. 103. with which the reader may compare Mura- 
TORI Atttiqq* ItaL medU arvi^ torn. vL p. 469. 
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c E N T.i. e. their hidden and mysterious sense ; and thw 

p A^»"i II ^^^y ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ViXXXt dexterity, so little plausi^ 
bility and invention, that the most of their expli- 
cations must appear insipid and nauseous to such 
as are not entirely destitute of judgment and 
taste. If our readers be desirous of a proof of 
the justice of this censure, or curious to try the 
extent of their patience, they have only to peruse 
the explications that have been given- by arch* 
bishop Langton, Hugh de St Cher, wd An- 
tony of Padua ^ of the various books of the Old 
and New Testament. The Mystic doctors carried 
this visionary method of interpreting scripture to 
the greatest height, and displayed the most labo- 
rious industry, or rather the most egregious folly, 
in searching for mysteries, where reason and com- 
mon sense could find nothing but plain and evi- 
dent truths. They were too penetrating and qtdck* 
sighted not to perceive clearly in the holy scriptures 
all those doctrines that were agreeable to their 
idle and fantastic system. Nor were their adver- 
saries, the school-men, entirely averse to this afbi- 
trary and fanciful manner of interpretation; 
though their principal industry was employed 
rather in collecting the explications given by the 
ancient doctors, than in inventing new ones, as 
appears from the writings of Alexander Hal£s, 
GuiLiELMUs Alvernus, and Thomas Aquinas 
himself. We must not, however, omit observ- 
ing, that the scholastic doctors in general, and 
more especially these now mentioned, had re- 
course often to the subtilties of logic and meta- 
physic, to assist them in their explications of the 
sacred writings. To facilitate the study and in- 
terpretation of these divine books, Hugh de St 
Cher composed his Concordance [i], and the Do- 
minicans, under the eye of their supreme chief, 

the 

f/] Echardi Scriptor. Ord. Pradicator. torn. L p. 194* 
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the learned Jordan, gave a new edition of the cent. 
Latin translation of the Bible, carefully revised p ^^^ „ 
and corrected from the ancient copies [/]. The ^ \t ' * 
Greeks contributed nothing that deserves atten- 
tion towards the illustration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; the greatest part of which were expound- 
ed with great learning by Gregory Abulpharaius, 
that celebrated Syrian, whose erudition was fa- 
mous throughout all the east, and whom we have 
already had occasion to mention in the course of 
tlus history [u], 

. V. Systems of theology and morals were mul- The tute 
tiplied exceedingly in this century ; and the^^^^*^" 
number of those writers, who treated of the di-iogy. 
vine perfections and worship, and of the practical 
rules of virtue and obedience, is too great to ' 
permit our mentioning them particularly. All 
such as were endowed with any considerable de- 
gree of genius and eloquence employed their 
labours upon these noble branches of sacred sci- 
ence, more especially the academical and public 
teachers, among whom the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans held the most eminent rank. It is, in- 
deed^ neither necessary to mention the name», 
nor to enumerate the productions of these doctors, 
s'mce whoever is acquainted with the characters 
and writings of Albert the Great and Thomas 
Aquinas, will know every thing that is worthy 
of note in the rest, who were no more tlian their 
echo£. The latter of these two truly great men, 
who is commonly called the An^el of the schools^ 
or the Angelic Doctor^ sat unrivalled at the head 
of the divines of this century, and deservedly 
obtained the principal place among those who 
digested the doctrines of Christianity into a re- 

R 4 gular 

[/] Rich. Simon, Critique de la Bibllotheque dts Auteirs 
Aeier. par M. Du Pin. 

>] Jos. Sim. Asskmanxi Bibiiotb. OrieuS. Vati:afi. toai. ii. 

P- -77- * 



c E N T.gular sjstem, and illustrated and explained thca 
p A^^T II. ^ ^ sciemific manner. For . no sooner had iiis 
<■■ y ' system or sum of theology and mocfds seeo the 
light, than it was received universally with 
the highest applause, placed 'nx the sapie rank 
with the famous Book qf SetUaue/of Fetsr Lmii- 
BARD, and admitted as the standard of truth and 
the great rule according to which the paUk 
teachers formed their plans of instruction^ and 
the youth Uieir method of study* Certain wiitsrs, 
indeed, have denied that Thomas was the author 
of the celebrated system that bears his natfie [w]( 
1>ut the reasons they dlege in support of tins 
notion are utterly destitute of evidence and solir 
dity [»]. 
V^ ^ VL The greatest part of these doctors foUow- 
t«a!,^for ' ^d Aristotlk as their modcl, and made use of the 
the mott . logical and metaphysical principles of that subtik 
ST^*^**^ philosopher, in illustrating the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and removing the difficulties with which 
some ojf them were attended* In their philoso- 
phical explications of the more sublime truths of 
that divine religion they followed the hypothesis 
of the RcalUu^ which sect, in this century, was 
much more numerous and flourishing than tkat 
of the Nominalists, on account of the lustre tnd 
credit it derived trom the authority of Thomas 
Aquinas and Albert, its learned and venefaMe 
patrons. Yet notwithstanding ail the subtiltr and 

penetiatioi\ 

[fv] See Jo. Laukoii Traditio Eccleiice circa SkMmiam 
p. 290. 

\x\ Sec Natalis Alexander, Histor. Ecc/es. S^tv* xiii 
p. 391. — EcHARD and OuETiF, Scriptor, Ordin. Pradicsior, 
Sicc. xiix. torn. i. p. 293. — Amr, Tourok, Vie de Si Thomas, 
p. 604. 

S:^ * In the original we find Posihvi in the margin, whim 
is manifestly a fault ^ dnce the Pojiiivi ivere quite opposite, JX 
their method of teaching, to the schoolmen, and were the safic 
with Biblici mentioned in the following section. See abcrcl 
Cent. XIL Part II. Cb. lU. sect. VIII. 
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ipetMrotionaf these irrefragable fS^^ A n t, 

^etic doctors^ as they were commonly styled, they p j^ ^ t u 
often appeared wiser in theit own conceit^ than <■ ^ 1. 1 
diey were in reality, and frequently did little 
more than involve in greater obscurity the doc« 
nines which they pretended to place in the clearest 
light. For, not to mention the ridiculous oddity 
of many of their expressions, the hideous bar* 
barity of their style, and their extravagant and 
presumptuous desire of prying into matters that 
infinitely surpass the comprehension of 8h6rt- 
lighted mortals, they were chargeable with defects 
in their manner of reasoning, which every true 
philosopher will, of all others, be most careful to 
avoid. For they neither define their terms ac- 
Gucately, and hence arose innumerable disputes 
merely about words ; nor did they divide their 
aubject with perspicuity and precision, and hence 
they generally treated it in a confused and un- 
satisfactory manner. The great Angelic Doctor 
himself, notwithstanding his boasted method, was 
^defective in these respects; his definitions are often 
vague, or obscure, and his plans or divisions, 
though full of art, are frequently destitute of 
clearness and proportion. 

VII. The method of investigating divine truth r^^ ^^^^ 
by reason and philosophy prevailed universally, her of com- 
and wa$ followed with such ardour, that the ^j^^^ . 
number of those, who, in conformity with the greaUy du* 
example of the ancient doctors, drew their sys-""^*^ 
terns of theology from the holy script\ires and the 

writings 

•St • In the margin of the original, instead of Biblkists^ 
"winch TTC find in the text, Dr Mosh£IM has wrote SemcHtiarii 
wbich is undoubtedly an oversight. The Senientiarii, or fol- 
lowers of Peter Lombard, who is considered as the father of 
the scholastic philosophy, are to be placed in the same class y,iih 
the philosophical divines, mentioned in the preceding section, 
and were quite opposite to the Bib/ia\ both in their manner of 
thmking and teaching. Sec above, Cent. XlL Part II. Ch. 
m. sect. VIII. 
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c E N T. writings of the fathers, and who acquired on that 
p A a T iL^^^^^^^ ^^^ name of Bibiicists^ diminished from 
V M ^ ^ day to day. It is true indeed, that several per- 
sons of eminent piety [ r], and even some of the 
Roman pontifs [zj, exhorted -with great serious- 
ness and warmth the scholastic divines, and more 
especially those of the university of Paris^ to 
change their method of teaching theology, and 
laying aside their philosophical abstraction and 
subtilty, to deduce the sublime science of salva- 
tion from the holy scriptures with that purity and 
simplicity with which it was there delivered' by 
' the inspired writers. But these admonitions and 
exhortations were without effect; the evil was 
become too inveterate to admit of a remedy, and 
the passion for logic and metaphysic was grown 
so universal and so violent, that neither remon- 
strances nor arguments could check its presump- 
tion, or allay its ardour. In justice however to 
the scholastic doctors, it is necessary to observe, 
that they did not neglect the dictates of the gos- 
pel, nor the authority of tradition ; though what 
they drew from these two sources proves suffi- 
ciently that they had studied neither with much 
attention or application of mind [a]. And it is 
moreover certain, that, in process of time, they 

committed 

[>'] ^^ ^" BouLAY, Hist, yfcad. Paris, torn. lii. p. 9. 129, 
180. — Ant. Wood, Antiqq, Oxonient. torn. i. p. 91. 92. 94. 

[z] See the famous epistle of Gregory IX. to the professors 
in the university of Paris^ published in Du Boulay's Hisior. 
^cad, Paris, torn. iii. p. 129. The pontif concludes that re- 
markable epistle with the following words : ** Mandamus et 
stricte prarcipimus, quatenus sine fcrmento mundanse scientise* 
doceatis I'heologicam puritatem non aduiterantes verbum Dei 
Philos€»phorum.figmcntis. .. sed contenti terminus a patribus 
institutis mentcs auditorum vestrorum fructu coclestis' eloquii ' 
sagrnctis, ut hauriant a fontibus salvatoris. 

[ai] Faydit, Alteration du DogmeTbeologique par la PhiiosO' 
phie d" Aristote^ p. 289. — RiCHARD SiMON, Critique de la 
Bibiiotheque des Autturs Eccles. par hL Pu PiK, torn. i. p. 
•170. 187. 
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committed to others the care of consulting the c ji n t. 
sources now mentioned, and reserved to them- x*"- 
selves the much-respected province of philosophy, LU^^LlL* 
and the intricate mazes of dialectical chicane. 
And, indeed, independent of their philosophical 
vanity, we may assign another reason for this 
method of proceeding, drawn from the nature of 
their profession, and the circumstances in which 
they were placed. For the greatest part of these 
subtile doctors were Dominicans or Franciscan 
friars ; and a^i the monks of these Orders had no 
possessions, not even libraries, and led, besides, 
wandering aiid itinerant lives, such of them as 
were ambitious of literary fame, and of the ho- 
nours of authorship, were, for the most part, 
obliged to draw their materials from their own 
genius and memory, being destitute of all other 
succours. 

VIII. The opinions which these philosophical M.,.h op- 
divines instilled into the minds of the youth, ap-po^^^^o" 
peared to the votaries of the ancient fathers highly Khoiiittic * 
dangerous and even pernicious ; and hence they^octort. 
used their utmost efforts to stop the progress of 
these opinions, and to diminish the credit and in- 
fluence of their authors. Nor was their oppo- 
sition at all ill-grounded ; for the subtile doctors 
of the school not only explained the mysteries of 
religion in a manner conformable to ths prin- 
ciples of their presumptuous logic, and modiAcd 
them according to the dictates of their imperfect 
reason, but also propagated tlie most impioii-^ 
sentiments and tenets concerning the Supreme 
Being, the material world, the origin of the uni- 
verse, and the nature of the soul. And when it 
was objected to these sentiments and tenets, that 
they were in direct contradiction to the genius of 
Christianity, and to the express doctrines of scrip- 
ture, these scholastic quibblcrs had recourse, for 
a reply, or rather for a method' of escape, t<i 

that 
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C I N Twthat perfidious distinction, which has been &e« 
^^^"^•,1 quently employed by modern deists, that these 
<■■ y ■ ■> tenets were pbilosapbically true^ and confcmnable 
to right reason, but that they were, indeed, tbeo^ 
logically false ^ and contrary to the orthodox faith. 
This kindled an open war between the BibHcists^ 
or Bible-divines, and the scholastic doctors, 
which was carried on with great warmth through- 
out the whole course of this century, particul^ly 
in the universities of Oxford and -P/inf/, where we 
find the former loading the latter with the heaviest 
reproaches in their public acts and in their po- 
lemic writings, and accusing them of corrupting 
the doctrines of the gospel both in their public 
lessons and in their private discourse [b]. Even 
St Thomas himself was accused of holding 
opinions contrary to the truth ; his orthodoxy^ 
at least, was looked upon as extremely dubious 
by many of the Parisian doctors [c]. He accord- 
ingly saw a formidable scene of opposition aridin^ 
against him, but had the good fortune to conjure 
the storm, and to escape untouched. Others, 
whose authority was less extensive and their 
names less respectable, were treated with mofe 
severity. The living were obliged to confess 
publicly their errors; and the dead, who had 
persevered in them to the last, had their me- 
mories branded with infamy. 
Thenyt- IX. But the most formidable adversaries the 
SS ^SmU ^^^l^stic doctors had to encounter, were the MyS" 
tics, who, rejecting every thing that had the 
least resemblance of argumentation or dispute about 

matters 



[h'] Sec Matth. Paris, Hisior, Major, p. 54I.-^Bo0Lat, 
Hist. Aead. Paris, torn. ill. p. 397. 430. 433. 472, &c. 

[c] See Jo. Launoii Histor. Gymnans. Navenvti^ part III. 
£b. iiL cap. cxvi. torn. iv. opp. part L p. 485.— BouXAir, 
Histor. Acad* Fdris. torn. iv. p. 204. — Petri Zorni Opuicyia 
Sacra torn. i. p. 445.— R. Simon, Lettres Cboisies^ torn. u. p. 
d66.— EcuAROi Seriptor. Ordin. Prccdicator, torn. i. p. 435. 
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oatters of doctrine and opinion, confined their cent, 
iodeavours to the advancement of inward piety, p ^^]^ ,^ 
iOd the propagation of devout and tender feel* < - v ■ ■' 
QgSy and thus acquired the highest degree of po- 
pularity. The people, who are much more affec- 
ed with what touches their passions, than with 
irbatis only addressed to their reason, were attach- 
:4 to the Mystics in the warmest manner; and this 
|a^ve such weight to the reproaches and invectives 
prhich they threw out against the schooUmen^ that 
the latter thought it more prudent to disarm these 
SiJ^ottrites of the multitude by mild and submis- 
tive measures, than to return their reproaches 
with indignation and bitterness. They accord- 
inly set themselves to flatter the Mystics^ and not 
coly extolled their sentimental system, but em- 
ployed their pens in illustrating and defending it; 
My, they associated it with the scholastic philo- 
Ipphy, though they were as different from each 
9^tber as any two things could possibly be. It is 
well known that Bonaventura, Albert the 
Gceat, Robert CAPiTo,and Thomas Aquinas con- 
tcibuted to this reconciliation between Mysticism 
and Dialectics by their learned labours, and even 
went so far as to write commentaries upon Di- 
OMAsius, the chief of the Mystics, whom these 
Mibtile doctors probably looked upon with a se- 
cret* contempt. 

X. Both the school-men and mystics of this The i^mx^ 
century treated, in their writings, of the obliga-^^^f^[J^ 
tions of morality, the duties of the Christian life, litj. . 
and of the means that were most adapted to pre- 
serve or deliver the soul from the servitude and 
contagion of vice ; but their meUiods of handling 
these important subjects were, as may be easily 
conceived, entirely different. We may form an 
idea of mystical morality from the Observations of 
George Pachymf.rks, upon the writings of Diony^ 
iius, and from the Spiritual Institutes, or Abridge 

mcnt 
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CENT, mtnf of Mystic Theology composed by Humbert 
p ^UT 11 ^^^ RoMANis, of which productions the first was 
» \ ''written in Greek, and the second in Latin.' A^ 
to the scholastic moralists, they were principally 
employed in defining the nature of virtue and 
vice in general, and the characters of the various 
virtues and vices in particular ; and hence the 
prodigious number of sutns^ or systematical col- 
lections of virtues and vices, that appeared in this 
century. The school-men divided the virtues 
into two classes. The first comprehended the 
moral virtues, which differ, in no respect, from 
those which Aristotle recommended to his dis- 
ciples. The second contained the theological 
virtues, which, in consequence of what St Paitl 
says, I Corinth, xiii. 13. they made to consist in 
Faith f HopCy and Charity, In explaining and il- 
lustrating the nature of the virtues comprehended 
in these two classes, they seemed rather to have 
in view the pleasure of disputing than the design 
of instructing ; and they exhausted all their sub- 
tilty in resolving difficulties which were of their 
own creation. Thomas Aquinas shone forth as 
a star of the first magnitude, though, like the 
others, he was often covered with impenetrable 
fogs. The second part of his famous sum was 
wholly employed in laying down the principles of 
morality, and in deducing and illustrating the 
various duties that result from them ; and this 
part of his learned labours has had the honour 
and misfortune of passing threugh the hands of a 
truly prodigious number of commentators. 
An fcipor- XI. It is absolutely necessary to observe here, 
tani rc^ that the moral writers of this and the following 
ingtothc centuries must be read with the utmost caution; 
manner of and with a perpetual attention to this circunv 
n*i^u1n stance, that, though they employ the same terms 
rhtt ecu- that we find in the sacred wntings^ yet they use 
^"'^' them in a quite different sense from that which 

they 
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they bear in these divine books. They speak t)fc e n t. 
justice charity, faith, and holiness ; but as these p ^^"'"il 
.viitues are illustrated by these quibbling sophists, 
they differ much from the amiable and subUmc 
4uties, which Christ and his disciples have in- 
culcated under the same denominations. A single 
example will be sufficient to render this evident 
beyond contradiction. A pious and holy man, ac- 
cording to the sense annexed by our Savour .to 
these terms, is one, who consecrates his afiections 
and actions to the service of the Supreme Being, 
and accounts it his highest honour and felicity, 
as well as his indispensable duty, to obey his 
laws. But, in the style of the moral writers of 
this age, he was a pious and holy man, who de- 
prived himself of his possessions to enrich the 
priesthood, to build churches, and found monas- 
teries, and whose faith and obedienee were so 
implicitly enslaved to the imperious dictates of 
the Roman pontifs, that he believed and acted 
without examination, as these lordly directors 
thought proper to prescribe. Nor were the ideas 
which these writers entertained concerningyw^iV^, 
at all conformable to the nature of that virtue, as 
It is described in the holy scriptures, since in 
their opinion it was lawful to injure, revile, tor- 
ment, persecute, and even to put to death, ai/^r^- 
ticj i. e. any person who refused to obey blindly 
the decrees of the pontits, or to <believe all the 
absurdities which they imposed upon the credu- 
lity of tlie multitude. 

XII. The writers of controversy in this cen-Theit»tf 
tury were more numerous than respectable. Ni-°[p^J^^'^ 
CETJts AcoMiNATus, wlio HKide a Considerable vernal tke- 
ilgure among the Greeks, attacked all the dif-**^^8?y- 
ferent sects in his work entitled. The Treasure of 
the Orthodox faith ; but he combated after the 
Grecian manner, and defended the cause he un- 
dertook to maintain, rather by the decrees of 

council^, 



1 
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c E N T. councils, and the decisions of tlM* fathers, Atnlif 
> ^mr It ^^^ dictates of reason and the authority of scripi 
' y ' ture. Raymond of Pennafort was one of the 
first among the Latins, who abandoned the un- 
christian method of convertilig infidels b^ the 
force of amis and the terrors 6E capital ptmidi^ 
ments, and who undertook to vanquish the Jew? 
and Saracens by reason and argument (VI}. -Thit ' 
engaged in the same controversy a considerable 
number of able disputants, who were acquainted 
with the Hebrew and Arabic languages ; amon^ 
whom Raymond Martin, the celebrated author 
of the Sword of Faith [e], is unquestionably cnti-» 
tied to the first rank. Thomas AqyiNAS- also 
appeared wiih dignity among the Christian cham- 
pions ; and his book against the Gentiles [/] it 
tar from being contemptible : nor ought we to 
omit mentioning a learned work of Alan M 
L*IsLE, which was designed to refute the objcc* 
tions of both Jews and Pagans [^]. The writers^ 
who handled other more particular branches dc 
theological controversy, were far inferior to these 
now mentioned in genius and abilities ; and their 
works seemed less calculated to promote the truth^ 
than to render their adversaries odious. 
,j^^^^ XIII. The grand controversy between the 
troTcrtf Greek and Latin church was still carried on; and 
J^^^ all the efforts that were made, during this cen- 
sttd Latini tury, to bring it to a conclusion, one way or ano- 
«»*^'^ ther, proved ineffectual, Gregory IX. employ- 
ed the ministry of the Franciscan monks to bring 
about an accommodation with the Greeks, and 

pursued 

[^] Echard ct QiTETir in Scriptoribus Ordinis Pradicut^. 
torn. i. sect. xiii. p. io6* 

[r] Baylk's Dictionary^ at the article MarTINI.— PauU 
CoLOMESll Hispania Orient, p. 209. 

[y ] Jo- -^LB* Fabrjcius, Delect, Argumtntorwm tt Scrijpt9r 
fro veritate Relig, Christian, p. 270. 

[ g\ Liber contra Jud^QS et Paganos^ . . 
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pursued with zeal this laudable puxpose from the c £ n t. 
year jaaa to the end of his pontificate, but with- p ^^"J: |j^ 
out the least appearance of success tb}. Inno- 
G£ntIV. embarked in the same undertaking ia 
tbe year 1247, ^^^ ^^^^ John of Parma, with 
other Franciscan friars, to Nice for the same pur- 
fp6e ; wjbile the Grecian pontif came in person to 
^MiCi and was declared legate of the apostolic 
sec [i]. But these previous acts of mutual civility 
^fid respect, which could not but excite the hopes 
of such as longed for the conclusion of these un- 
Imppy' discords, did not terminate in the recon- 
cihatioa that was expected. New incidents arose 
to blast the influence of these salutary measures, 
apd the flame of dissension recovered new vigour. 
Under the pontificate of Urban IV. the aspect 
of things changed for the better, and the negocia- 
tions for peace were renewed with such success, 
9s promised a speedy conclusion of these unhappy 
divisions. For Michael Fal^ologus had no 
sooner driven the Latins oat or' Constantinople^ 
than he sent ambassadors to Ro?ne to declare his 
pacific intentions, that thus he might establish hi^ 
diikputed dominion, and gain over the Romuu 
pontif to his side [Jt]. But, during the course of 
these negociations, Urban^s death left matters 
unfinished, and suspended once more the hopes 
Ujad expectations of the public. Under the pon- 
tificate of Gregory X. . proposals of peace were 
again made by the same emperor, who, after 
much opposition from his own clergy « sent ambas- 
radors to the council that was assembled at Lions 
VoL III. S in 

[h} See WaDDI.vo. Annal. Minor, torn. ii. p. 279. 296. & 
£cHARD, Scripior, Ordin, Pradieator. torn. i. p. JOJ. 911. — 
.Add to these Matth. Paris, liistor. Major, p. 3S6, 

[j ] Sec Baluzii MisciUan. torn. vii. p. 370. 388. 393.397. 
497- 49^- — Wadding. AnnaL Minor, torn. iii. & iv. p. 37. 

[^k] Wadding. jinncL Minor, torn. iv. p, 181. 2or. 22^ 
369. 30g. 
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c E N T in the year 1274 [/], and there, with the Mlemii 
^""'j, consent of John Veccus, patriarch ^^ConHMii^ 
^ * ^ nople^ and several Greek hishops, puhlicly agreed 
to the terms of accommodation proposed by the 
Roman pontif \tn\. This re-iuiioi>, howeyer^ 
was not durable ; for the situation of ai&iiB ia 
Greece and Italy being changed soiife yetos aftW 
this convention, and that in sueh a ma&kier as to 
deliver the former from aU ajpprehcamoDa of A 
Latin invasion, AndroHicus, the «ofi of MiCn&ASi., 
assembled a council at Constitniinaple^xniikt pyace 
ofBIacberrue, A. D. 1284, in which, by a solemn 
decree, this ignominious treaty was declared en- 
tirely null, and the famous Vsccus, by whose per* 
suasion and authority it had been omchuied, was 
sent into exile [n]. This resohite measure, at may 
well be imagined, rendered the divisions Daoce 
violent than they had been before the treaty 
now mentioned ; and it was also followed by an 
open schism, and by the most unhappy discxxds 
among the Grecian clergy. 

XIV. 

[^/] See Wadding. Anmoi. Jftiv^r. torn. iv. p. 343. m. 
torn. V. p. • 9. 29. 62.— CoLONiA, HiiU Lkiir. d§ la Viiu it 
Lyon^ torn, ii* p. 284. 

1^ [m] JosEFH, and not Veccus, was patnvdi cf Com- 
itantinoplt^ when this treaty was concluded. The fermer "kd 
bound himself by a solemn bath never to conSOkt to a '^^^ Wrffi a - 
tion between the Greek and Latm churches ; Sor which ramaa 
ihe emperor, when he sent his ambassadors to Xfimx, ptop o « d lo 
Joseph the following ahemative : that, if they succeeded' in 
bringing about an accommodation, he should renounce his 'pa- 
triarchal dignity \ but, if they failed in their attempt, he wiu to 
revnain patriarch, advising him, at the same timie, to redre to 
a convent, unril the matter was decided. The taibassador suc- 
ceeded, Joseph was deposed, and Vecccs electied in hin place ^ 
when, and not before, tins latter ratified the Ureaty in qiKatton by 
his solemn consent, to the ignominious article iA npnmutcf wxA. 
pre-emineneey which it confirmed to the Roman ponta£ 
. [ir] Leo Allatius deperpetua amst^none EecUs, Oritmi.^ 
Occident, lib. ii. c. xv. xvi. p. 727.— Fred. SfakRXQi gU 
perpeu distentions Gritcor* et Latin, torn. ii. opp. p. 4SS, fictf. 
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* XrV. We pass over several controversies of a c b n t 
more private kind and of infericwr moment, which p ^^"'1; 
have nothing in their nature or circumstances ' — »r— »* 
thiat deserves the attention of the curious; but we I^^. 
must not forget to observe that the grand dispute ccming the 
concerning the eucharist was still continued ing^,^^^^ 
t&is ccKitury, not only in France^ but also in se- dy b ic 
liberal other places. For though Innocent IILhad,*^^'?"^ 
in tht coraicil held at the Lateran in the year*"""^ 
t!»i5, piesumptuously taken upon him to place 
"ThiHsiiiitantiatien amohg the avowed doctrines of 
the Latin church, yet the authority of this decree 
*WsiB tidied in i^estion by many, and several di- 
vines had the courage to maintain the probability 
isif the opinions that were opposed to that mon- 
MtoUB doctrine* Thbse who, adopting the senti^ 
tMnfts of Bersnoer,' considered the bread and 
Wine in no other light, than as signs or symbols 
■4>f^c body and blood of Christ, did not ven- 
ture either to defend or profess this opinion in a 
puUic manner. Many, also, thought it sufficient 
to acknowledge, what was termed a real presence ^ 
though they explained the manner of this pre- 
VMce quite othen^se than the doctrine of Inno-^ 
CEVT had defined it {0]. Among these John, sur- 
fiamed Pungens A&inus, a subtile doctor of the u- 
fiiversity of Faris^ acquired an eminent and dis- 
tinguished nanKi and^ without incurring the cen^ 
«ure of his superiors, substituted Consubstantiation 
hi thtf place of Transubstantiatitm towards the 
c<MK:lusion of this century [p]* 

S 2 CHAP. 

^•3 Ptt. Aaxix. Prmf. aJ F. Jahanwis Determnat. de Sacra^ 
■ J m W » Alittrit^ publitlrad at London in 8vo, in tbe year i6d6. 

( p\ The book of this celebrated doctor was published by the 
Ifllffned Allix abovementioned. See Baluzii Vute Pont if. 
Avenitm. torn. i. p. 576. — Dachihrii S/^icU^g, Veier, Scrlptor. 
yatk* iii. p. 5S.— ^Sghariii Sctifitores Domtnicsnt^ tom. i. p. 
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CHAP. IV, 

Concerning the rites and ceremonies used in ibr 
Cburcb during ibis century. 



CENT.] i|;x would be endless to enumerate the addi^ 



I' 

p Tr T II. Ml ^o^s ^^^ ^^^^ made in this century to the 
' external part of divine worship, in order to in* 



Rites Binl- 



tipUei. ' crease its pomp and render it more striking. These 
additions were owing partly to the puUic edicts 
of the Roman pontifs, and partly to the private 
injunctions of the Sacerdotal and Monastic orders, 
who shared the veneration which was exdtsed ja 
the multitude by the splendor and magnificence 
of this religious spectacle. Instead of mentioning 
these additions, we shall only observe in genend, 
that religion was now become a sort of a rare* 
show in the hands of the rulers of the church, who, 
to render its impressions more deep and lasting, 
thought proper to exhibit it in a striking manner 
to the external senses. For this purpose, at cer* 
tain stated times, and especially upon the more 
illustrious festivals, the miraculous dispensations 
of the divine wisdom in favour of the church, 
and the more remarkable events in the Cbristiao 
history, were represented under certain allegorical 
figures atld images, or mther in a kind of mimic 
shew [q]. But these scenic representations, in 
which there was a motley mixture of mirth and 
gravity, these tragi-comical spectacles, though 
they amused and affected in a certain manner the 
gazing populace, were highly detrimental, instead 
of being useful, to the cause of religiod ; they de- 
graded its dignity, and furnished abundant mat- 
ter of laughter to its enemies. 

n. 

\ff\ It IS probable enough, that this licentious custom of ex- 
hibiting mimic representations, of religious objects dexived'its 
origin from the Mendicant friars. 
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II. It will not appear surprising that the bread, cent. 
consecrated m the sacrament of the Lord's supper, p ^ » t h^ 
became the object of religious worship ; for this ' — ^r^ 
was the natural consequence of the monstrous i„^^juj^^j„ 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. But the effects of relation to 
that impious and ridiculous doctrine did not end^^jjjj" 
here ; it produced all that train of ceremonies 
and institutions that are still used in the church 
of Rame in honour of that deified bread, as they 
blasphemously call it. Hence those rich and 
splendid receptacles, that were formed for the 
residence of God under this new shape [r], and 
the lamps and other precious ornaments that were 
designed to beautify this habitation of the Deity. 
And hence the custom that still prevails of carry- 
ing, about this divine bread in solemn pomp thro' 
the public streets, when it is to be administered 
to sick or dying persons, with many qther cere- 
monies of a like nature, which are dishonourable 
to religion, and opprobrious to humanity. But 
that which gave the finishing touch to this heap 
of absurdities, and displayed superstition in its 
highest extravagance, was the institution of the ce« 
lebrated annual Festival of the Holy Sacrar^ent^ or, 
as it is sometimes called, of the body of Christy whose 
origin was as follows : A pertain devout woman^ 
whose name was Juli^ina, and who lived at Uege^ 
declared that she had received a revelation from 

S 3 heaven, . 

8^ [r] This blasphemous laaguage which 'Dr Mosheim is 
obliged to use in repxesenting ^h^ absurdities of the doctrine of 
Transubstanli^tioHy is notbiQg in comparison with tlie impious 
figures that were made use of by the abettors of that monstrous 
tenet to accommodate it, in some measure, to the capacities of 
the multitude. We need not wonder, that the Pagans metaraor- 
phosed their Jupiter. Into a bulij a syjan^ and other such fi. 
gures, when we see the rulers of the Christian church transform- 
ing the iSon of God into a piece of bread ^ a transformation $o 
vile, and, even were it not vile, so useless, that it is inconceiva- 
ble how it could enter into the head of any mortal, and equally 
so, how the bishops of Rome could confide so far in the credu- 
lity of the people, as to risk their authority by propagating such 
a doctrine. 
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c E N T. heaven, intimating to her that it was the will 
p ^^-^ j^ of God, that a peculiar festival should be annual- 
ly observed in honour of the holy sacrament, or 
rather of the real presence of Christ's body ill 
that sacred institution. Few gave attention or 
credit to this pretended vision, whose circum- 
stances were extremely equivocal and absurd [/], 
and which would have come to nothing, bad it 
not been supported by Robert, bishop of Liege^ 
who, in the year 1246, published an brdet for the 
celebration of this festival throughout the whole 
province, notwithstanding the opposition whidi 
he knew would be made to a proposal founded 
only on an idle dream. After the death of Jo- 
iiANA, one of her friends and companions, whose 
name was Eve, took up her cause with uncom- 
mon zeal, and had credit enough with Urban. 
IV. to engage him to publish, in the year 1264, 
a solemn edict, by which the festival in question 
was imposed upon all the Christian churches 
without exception. This edict, however, did not 
produce its full and proper eflFect, on account of 
the death of the pontif, which happened soon 
after its publication ; so that the festival under 
consideration was not celebrated universally 
throughout the Latin churches before the pon- 
tificate of Clement V. [/J, who, in the council, 
held at Fienne in France^ in the year 131 1, coa- 

firmed 

9S* [x] This fanatical woman declai«d, that as often as she 
addressed herself to God, or to the saints in prayer, she sa^tbe 
fiill moon with a small defect or breach in it ; and that, having 
long stodicd to £nd out the signification of ^s strange appear* 
ance, she was inwardiy informed bj the Spirit, that the moon 
signiticd the churchy and that the defect or breach was the want 
of an annual festival in honour of the holy sacrament. 

[/] See Barthol. Fisek. Origo prima Ffifi Corporii Cmu- 
STi ex Viso Sancla Virt^inis Julian^e obUto^ publidied in ivo 
at Leige^ in the year liStp.-^DALLi^us. De cultks religiosieb^ 
jecto^ p. 287.— ^r/rt SanctorSAj>rH. torn. i. p. 437- 903^— Aad 
above all Benedict. Font, Max, de Festu Christi et Mari-s^- 
lib. i. c. xiii. p. 360. torn. x. opp. 
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firmed the edict of Urban, and thus, in spite of c £ n t. 

*^ XIII. ' 

P A K T II. 



•U oppositjion, established a festival, which con- ^"'• 



trihuted more to render the doctrine of transub- 
^tantiation agreeable to the people, than the de- 
cree of the council of the Lateran under Inno- 
tifon in. or than all the exhortations of his 
lordly successors. 

HL About the conclusion of this century, The y«r of 
Bqniface Vin. added to the public rites andS^llHh'f ' 
4:eremomes of the church, the famous jubilee,ritesofthe 
Vbich i^ still celebrated at Rome, at a stated ''^^^' 
period, wit)i the utmost profusion of pomp and 
magnificence. In the year 1299, a rumour was 
spread abroad among (he inhabitants of that city, 
tll^t all such as visited, within the limits of the 
filUowing year, the church of Si Peter, should 
pbtain the remission of all their sins, and that 
this privilege was to be annexed to the perform? 
«pce of the same service once every hundred 
years. Boniface no sooner heard of this, than 
1^ ordered strict enquiry to be made concerning 
ihe author and the foundation of this report, and 
the result of this inquiry was answerable to his 
views ; for he was assured, by many testimonies 
iffqitky of credit [u]^ (say the Rqman-catholic 

S 4 historians) 

Vj^ [« j The^ Teslimomes wortby of credit have never been 
nroduced by the Romish writers, unless we rank in that class, 
diat of an old man, who had comiiLeted his 107th year, and 
who, being brought before Bokiface VIIL declared (if we 
may believe the Abbe Fleory) that his father, who was a 
common labourer, had assisted at the celebration of a jubilee, an 
bondred years be&re that time. See Fleury Hisi. Eccl^s. to- 
wards the end of the twelfth century. — It is, howpver, a very 
unaccountable thing, if the institution of the jubilee year was not 
tlie invention of Bonifac^ that there shouJd be neither in the 
acts of councib, nor in the records of history, nor in the 
writings of the learned, any trace, or the least mention of its 
celebration before the year 1300 'j this, with other reasons of an 
irresistible evidence, haye persuaded some Roman-catholic writers 
ta consider the ixistitution of the jubilee year, as the invention 
of this pondf, who, tO render it more respectable, pretended it 
was of a much earlier date. See Ghilek. & Victgreix. a 
pud BoNAMVi Numiim* Fontif. Rom, tom« i. p. 22, 23. 
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CENT, historians) that, from the ren^otest antiquity, this 
p ^"t il important privilege of remission and indulgence 
was to be obtained by the services abov^^men* 
tioned. No sooner had the ppiitif received this 
information than he issued outan epistb^igF man- 
date addressed to ail Christiatis/ in which^hi^ en- 
acted it as a solemn law of the church,' that 
those who, every hundredth pr jubilee year, con- 
fessed their sins, and visited, with sentiments of 
contrition and repentance, the churches of St 
Peter and St Paul at Rome^ should obtain thereby 
the entire remission of their various offences [w]. 
The successors of Boniface 'were hot satisfidl 
with adding a multitude of new rites and inven- 
tions, by w^ay of ornaments, to this supierstitioiis 
institution; but finding by experience that it ad- 
ded to the lustre and augmented the revenues o£ 
the Roman church, they rendered its return more 
frequent, and fixed its celebration to every five 
and twentieth year [jc]. 

CHAP. 

[t**] So the matter is related by James Cajstan, cardintl 
o( Si George; and nephew to Boniface, in huRe/miio Je C^f- 
tesimo uu JubiJao an/to^ which is published in his Magms JJj- 
blioibeea Vet, Pmtrum^ torn. vi. p. 426. 440. And in the Bit/to^ 
tbeca Maxima Fatrum^ torn. xxv. p. 267. Nor is there ahy 
reason to believe that this account is erroneous and false, nor 
that Boniface acted the part of an impostor from a principle s£ 
aviurice upon this occasion. ■ ■ . . ^ ■■ . 

^'N. B. It is not without astonishment, that we hear Dr 
MosKElM deciding in this manner with respect to the gaoJ 
faith of Boniface and the relation of his nephew. The cha- 
racter of that wicked and ambitious pkmtif i^ well known, and 
the relation of the cardinal of St George has been proved to-be 
the most ridiculous, &bulous, motley piece of stuff « that ever.u- 
surped the title of an historical record. See the excellent Let- 
tres de M* Cbais sur let JubiUs (that are mentioned more at 
large in the following note), torn. i. p. 53; 

[x] The various viriters who have treated of the institution 
of the Roman jubilee, are enumerated by Jo. Alskrt Fabei- 
cius in his Bibliogr, Antiqaar, p. ^i6> Among the Authors 
that may be added to this list, there is one whom we think it 
necessary to mention particularly, viis. the Reverend Charles 

Chais, 
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' ■ CHAP. V. ' •'• 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

^Smccrmn^^ the divisions afid heresies that troubled 
the Church during this century. 

[. ^mTE have no account of any new sects tha ^ ^^^^ "**' 
YY arose among the Greeks during thit p ^ m t ir. 
century. Those of the Nestorians and Tacobites, ^: — ^, — 
v^mch were settled in the remoter regions of the and jaco- 

east, i>»^ 

Chais, whose Letires Historiquei et Dogmsttauei sur hs Jybi^ 
t/tj H des indulgences^ were published at the Hague in three v6- 
lames 8vo. in the year 1751. 

Up These letters of Mr Chais (minister of the French church 
Bt the Hagufy and well known in the republic of letters) con- 
tun the most full and accurate account that has been ever givui 
of the institution of the jubilee, and of the rise, progress, abuses, 
•fid enormities of the infamous trt Aic of indulgences. This ac- 
count is judiaously collected from the best authors of antiquity, 
and from several curious records that have escaped the research- 
es of other writers ^ it is also mterspcrsed with curious, and 
sometimes ludicrous anecdolcs, that render the work equally 
productive of entertainment and instruction. In the first vo- 
lume of these letters, the learned author lays open the na- 
ture and origin of the institution of the jubilee ; he proves it 
to have been a human invention, which owed its rise to the 
ttvarice and ambition of the popes, and its credit to the ignorance 
and superstition of the people, and whose celebration was abso- 
lutely unknown before the thirteenth centur}*, which is the 
true date of its origin. He takes notice of the various chan- 
ges it underwent with respect to the time of its celebration, 
the various changes it underwent with respect to the time of 
its celebration, the various colours with which the ambitious 
ponti& covered 1/ in order to render 1/ respectable and alluiing 
in the eyes of the multitude \ and expose*: these illusions by ma- 
ny convincing arguments, whose gravity is seasoned with an a- 
greeable and temperate mixture of decent raillery. Pie proves, 
with the utmost evidence, that the papal jubilee it» an imltailon 
of the ^^ru/tfr tf tf m^f/, that were celebrated with such pomp 
in pftgan Rome, He points out the gross contradictions that 
rdgn in the bails of the different popes, with respect to the na- 
ture of this institurion and the time of its celebration. Nor 
does he pass over in silence the infamous traflic of indulgence-', 
the worldly pomp and splendor, the crimes, debaucheries, an;l 
^forders of every kind, that were obser\'able at I lie return of 
each jubilee year. He liys also befure the reader :tn historic '.I 
* \\v\f 
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CENT, east and who equalled the Greeks in their aver. 
P^T^jjSion to the rites and jurisdiction of the 
* H "^ church, were frequently elicited, by tjbe 

try of Franciscan and Domimc^ missionaries 

sent among them by the popes, to receive the 

Roman yoke. In the year 1 2461 Innocent IV. 

used his utmost efforts to bring both these sects 

under his dominion ; and in the year 1278, terms 

of accommodation were proposed by Nicolas IV. 

to the Nestorians, and particularly to that branph 

of the sect which resided in the northern parts 

oi Asia [y]. The leading men both among the 

Nestorians and Jacobites seemed to give ear to 

the proposals that were made to them, and were 

by no means averse to a reconciliation with the 

church oiRome ; but the prospect of peace soon 

vanished, and a variety of causes conciured to 

prolong the rupture. 

'^^ *nL ^' During the whole course of this century, 

RomL the Roman pontifs carried on the most barbarous 

F^^ . and inhuman persecution against those whom they 

out 1^' branded with the denomination of heretics ; i. e. 

ivbomthqr against all those who called their pretended au- 

^^ij^'thority and junsdiction in question, or taught 

mtdy wididoctrines different from those which were adopted 

JJ^^^and propagated by the church q£ Rume. For the 

sects 

view of all the jubilees that were celebrated from the pontificiite 
of Boniface Vlll. in the year 1300, to that of Bevedict 
XIV. in 1750, with an entertaining account of the mort re- 
markable adventures that happened among the |nlgrims who 
repaired to Rome on these occasions. The second and third vo- 
lumes of these interesting Letten treat of the inJmigem€es that 
are administered in the church of Rome. The reader will find 
here their nature and origin exphdned, the doctrine of the Ro- 
man catholic divine relating to them stated and refuted, the h»- 
tory ol this impious traffic accurately laid 'down, and its caior- 
mities and pernicious effects circumstantially exposed with learn- 
ing, perspicuity and candour. 

[y] Odor. Rekaldus, Anna!, Ecchs. tom. xiii. nd A. 1247. 
sect, xxxii. & tom. xv. ad A, 1303. sect. xxii. & ad A^ 1304. 
«cct. xxiii. — Matth. Paris, Hut. Major, p. 372. 
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sects of the Catbarists, tVaidensrs. PetrobrussiantX e n t. 
fitld. gathered strength from day to day, spread p f^ ^ 
imperceptibly throughout all Europe^ assembled * - tf " > 
Btimerous congregations in Itaif^ Fremce, Spain^ 
mA, Germany^ and formed by degrees such a 
powerful party as rendered them formidable to 
the Roman pontift, and menaced the papal jurist* 
diction with a fatal revolution. To the ancient 
sects new factions were added, which, though 
they difiered from each other in various respects, 
were tall unanimously agreed in this one point, 
vns. ** That the public and established religion 
•* was a motley system of errors and superstition; 
** and that the dominion which the popes had 
^ usurped over Christians, as also the authority 
•* they exercised in religious matters, were un- 
•• lawful and tyrannical.'* Such were the notions 
propagated by the sectaries, whr. refuted the su- 
perstitions and impostures of the times by argu- 
ments drawn from the holy scriptures, and whose 
declamations against the power, the opulence, 
and the vices of the pontifs and clergy were ex- 
tremely agreeable to many princes and civil ma- 
gistrates, who groaned under the usurpations of 
the sacred order. The pontifs, therefore, con* 
sidered themselves as obliged to have recourse to 
iieW and extraordinary methods of defeating and 
subduing enemies, who, both by their number 
and their rank, were every way proper to fill 
them with terror. 

III. The number of these dissenters from the The ri»e rf 
church oiRomtv^ns nowhere greater than in Nar^ tionm"*" 
bonne Gaul [zj, and the countries adjacent, where Naibooac 
they were received and protected, in a singular ^* 
manner, by Raymond VI. earl of Tbolouse^ and 
other persons of the highest distinction ; and 

where 

[«"J That piTt of France tiIucIi in ancient times, comprr- 
hended the provirxes of Savoy ^ Daupbin/^ Provence, Laffgue"' 
dtc. 
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c E NT. where the bishops, either through humanity or 
p A^^ II. indolence, were so negligent and remiss in the 
prosecution of heretics, that the latter, laying 
aside all their fears, formed settlements, and mul^} 
tiplied prodigiously from day to day. Innocimt 
III, was soon informed of sdl these proceedings j 
and about the commencement of this century sent 
legates extraordinary into the southern provincei 
of France to do what the bishops had left und<me, 
and to extirpate heresy, in all its various fonm 
and modifications, without being at all scnipuioai 
in using such methods as might be necessary to 
effect this salutary purpose. The persons charged 
with . this ghostly commission were Rainier [a\ 
a Cistertian monk, Pierre pe Castelnau [b\ 
archdeacon of 'Maguelonne^ who became also a& 
terwards a Cistertian friar. These eminent mis-* 
sionaries were followed by several others, among 
whom was the famous Spaniard Dominic, 
founder of the order of preachers, who, re^ 
turning from Rome in the year 1206, fell in 
with these delegates, embarked in their cause, 
and laboured both by his exhortations and actions 
in the extirpation of heresy. These spiritual 
champions, who engaged in this expedition upon 
the sole authority of the pope, without eidier 
asking the advice or demanding the succours of 
the bishops, and who inflicted capital punishment 
upon such of the heretics as they could not con- 
vert by reason and argument, were distinguished 
in common discourse by the title of Inquisitors^ 
and from them the formidable and odious tribu* 
nal called the Inquisition derived its original. 

IV. 

V^ [tf] Instead of Rainier, other historians mention one Ra- 
oiji', f^i* Ralph, as the associate of Pierre de Castejlnau. 
iSce Flettry, Histoire Eccles. livr. IxxvL sect.'xii. 

[^] The greatest part of the Roman writers consider Pierre 
j>£ Castelnau as the first inquisuor. It will appear hereafter 
in what sense this assertion may he admitted. For an acopunt 
of this legate, see the j^cta Sancior. torn, i, Morui^ p. 411. 
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IV. When this new set of heresy-hunters [c] c b n t. 
had executed their commission, and purged the p ^^J!^ n^ 

provinces to which they were sent of the greatest v ■■■^ 

part of the enemies of the Roman faith, the pon-^/|^^^V, 
tifs were so sensible of their excellent services, Mtioa tec 
that they established missionaries of a like nature, ^^^ 
or, in other words, placed Jnqtdsitcrs in almost 
every city whose inhabitants had the misfortune 
to be suspected of heresy, notwithstanding the re- 
luctance which the people shewed to this new in- 
stitution, and the violence with which they fre- 
quently expelled, and sometimes massacred, these 
bloody officers of the popish hierarchy. The 
oouncil held at Tbolause^ in the year 1229, ^Y 
RoMANUs, cardinal of St Angclo^ and pope's 
legate^ went still farther, and erected in every 
city a council of inqunitors consisting of one priest 
Md three laymen [d\. This institution was, how- 
ever, superseded, in the year 1233, by Gregory 
IX* who intrusted the Dominicans, or preaching 
friars, with the important commission of discover- 
ing and bringing to judgment the heretics that 
were lurking in France^ and in a formal epistle 
discharged the bishops from the burthen of that 
painful office [e]. Immediately after this, the 
bishop of Toumayy who was the pope's legate in 
France y began to execute this new resolution, by 
appointing Pierre Cellan, and Guillaume 

Arnaud, 

|2P [c] The term of Heresr-hunters, for which the translator 
is reaponsible, will not seem absurd, when it is kncwn, that the 
mimniarics, who were sent into the provinces of France to ex 
tirpate heresy, and the iiiquisitors who succeeded them, were 
bound by an oath, not only to seek for the berttics iii towns, 
houscf, cellars, and other lurkir.g-places, but also in wcods^ 
caves, fields, is^c. 

[^3 See Harduinx Concilia^ torn. vii. p., 175. 
[f] Berkiiard GuiDONls in Cbronico Pont if MS, ap J-.\c. 
EciiARDim Scriptor. Pna/icaror, xcm, u p. 83. — Percini 
Historia Inquisit, Tbolosanec^ subjoined to his Historia Conventus 
FF. Fradicai. Thohsana^ '69^^. in 8vu. — Hutoire Generate tU 
iMnguedoCy torn. iii. p. 394, 395. 
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p A R T n. and afterwards proceeded in eyery city, iVhWe the 
Dominicans had a convent, to constitute offltefs 
of the same nature, chosen from among the 
monks of that celebrated order [/]. FtWb this 
period we are to date the commencement *f the 
dreadful tribunal of the inquuition^ which ki this 
and the following ages subdued such a piodigioiSs 
multitude of heretics, part of whom were coft- 
verted to the church by terror, and the rest com* 
mitted to the flames without mercy. Vbft ttte 
Dominicans erected, first at Tbolouse^ and after- 
wards at Carcassone and other places, a' tremeiK 
dous court, before which were summoned iMt on- 
ly heretics^ and )ftvsons suspected of heresy ^ but like- 
wise all who were accused of magic ^ sorcery^ jwiM.^ 
ism^ witchcrafts and other crimes of that Ktnd. 
This tribunal, in process of time, was erected in 
the other countries of Europe^ though not every 
where with the same success [g]. V« 

[/] EcHARD & Percikus /oc. citst. 

[f 3 The accounts we have here given of the first rise of the 
Inquisition^ though founded upon the most unexceptionable tct- 
timonies and the most authentic records, are yet very different 
from those that are to be found in most authors. Certiun teamed 
men tell ms, that the Tribunal of the Inqmn'homvna the invention 
of St Dominic, and was first erected by him in the city of Th^ 
/mie : that he, of consequence, was the first inquisitor : that the 
years of its uistitution b indeed uncertain ^ but that it was un- 
doubtedly confirmed in a solemn manner, by Inkocxkt II L 
in the council of the Lateran, in the year 1215. See Jo. Alb. 
Fabricius, in his Lux EvangetH rots orbi exoriens^ p. 569.— 
PniL. LiMBORCHi Historia Inquisit, lib. i. c. x. p. 39. and the 
other writers mentioned by Fabricius. I will not affirm, that 
the writers who give this account of the matter hive advanced 
all this without authority •, but this I will venture to say, that 
the authors, whom they have taken for thdr guides, are not of 
the first rate in point of merit and credibility. LlM^ORCH, 
whose History in the Inquisition is looked upon as a most im- 
portant and capital work, is generally followed by modem wri- 
ters in their accoimts of that odious tribunaL But, however 
laudable that historian may have been in point of fidelity and £' 

iijencef 
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y. The method of proceeding in this court ofc but. 
inquisition was at first simple, and almost in every p ^^^^'m 
respect similar to that which was observed in the 
ordinary courts of justice [b]. But this simplicity 
Was gradually changed by the Dominicans, to 
whom experience suggested several new methods 
of augmenting the pomp and majesty of their 
kpiritual tribunal, and who made such alterations 
in the forms of proceedings, that the manner of 

taking 

Hgfence, it is certain, that he was but little acquainted with the 

ecclesiastical histoij of the middle age ^ that he drew his mate- 
rials, not from the true and original sources, but from writers 
nS a second class, and thus has fallen, in the course of his history, 
into vaxious mistakes. Ifis account of the origin of the inquisi- 
tion it undoubtedly false j nor does that which is given by many 
olber writers approach nearer to the truth. The circumstances 
of this account, which I have mentioned in the beginning of this 
note, are more especially destitute of all foundation. Many of 
the Dominicans, who, in our times, have presided in the court 

^ of inquisition, and have extolled the sancrity of that^ft>v/ institu- 
titm, deny, at the same time, that Dominic was its founder, u 
also that he was the first inquisitor, nay, that he was an inqui- 
ritor at all. They go still farther, and a&m, that the court of 

^ inquisition was not erected during the life of St DoMlKic. Nor 
is all this advanced inconsiderately, as every impartial inquirer 
into the proo& they allege will ea^y perceive. Nevertheless, 
die question, Whether or not St Domikic was an inqui^tor ? 
fleems to be merely a dispute about words, and depends entirely 
upon the different rignifications of which the term mguiiitor is 
susceptible. That word, according to its original meaning, rig- 
nified a person invested with the commission and authority of the 
Roman pohtif to extirpate heresy and oppose its abettors, but 
bot cloalhed with any judicial power. But it soon acquired a dif- 
ferent meaning, and signified a person appointed by the Roman 
pontif to ^Toctedjudtaa/fy against heretics and such as were sus- 
pected of heresy, to pronounce sentence according to their re- 
spective cases, and to deliver over to the secular arm such as 
jpierasted obsrinately in their errors. In this latter sense Dominic 
was -not an inquisiior ; iaxict it is well known that there were no 
papal judges of this nature before the pontificate of Gregort 
IX. but he was undoubtedly an inquuitor in the origmal sense 
that was attached to that term. 

[bj The records, published by the Benedictines in their His' 
iorre Gencr. Je Languedoc^ torn. lii, p. 371, shew the simplicity 
that reigned in the proceedings 6f the inquisition at its first 
kutitution* 
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CENT, taking cognizance o^ heretical causes became to* 
p a^"t II. ^^J diflferent from that which was usual ia cml 
^ M ■> affairs. These friars were, to say the truth, en- 
tirely ignorant of judicial matters; nor were they 
acquainted with the procedures of any oth^ 
tribunal, than that which was called, in the Ro- 
man church, the Tribunal qf penance. It was 
therefore after this, that they modelled the new 
court of Inquisition^ as far as a resemblance be- 
tween the two was possible ; and hence arose that 
strange system of inquisitorial law, which, in many 
respects, is so contrary to the common feelings 
of humanity, and the plainest dictates of equity 
and justice. This is the important circumstance 
by which we are enabled to account for the ab- 
sUrd, imprudent, and iniquitous proceedings of 
the inquisitors, against persons that are accused of 
holding, what they call, heretical opinions. 
The rigfiti Y'- That nothing might be wanting to render 
andpriTi. this spiritual court formidable and tremendous, 
J^*^^the Roman pontifs persuaded the European 
inquisititn, priuccs, and more especially the Emperor Fre- 
deric II. and Lewis IX. king of France , not 
only to enact the most barbarous laws against 
bereticsy and to commit to the flames, by the mi- 
nistry of public justice, those who were pro- 
nounced sucb by the inquisitors^ but also to main- 
tain the inquisitors in their office, and grant them 
their protection in the most open and solemn man- 
ner. The edicts to this purpose issued out by 
Frederic II. are well known ; edicts every way 
proper to excite horror, and which rendered the 
most illustrious piety and virtue incapable of 
saving from the cruellest death such as had the 
misfortune to be disagreeable to the inquisi'^ 
tors [ij. These abominable laws were not, how- 
ever, 

[1 ] The law of the emperor Frederic, in relation to the 
inquisitor*, may be seen in Limborcu^s History of the Inquiti* 

fW«r 
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cwr, sufficient to restrain the just indigtiatiotl of c e n t. 
the people against tliese inhuman judges, whose p ^|["* ,| 
barbarity was accompanied with superstition and - 
arrogance, with a spirit of suspicion and perfidy, 
nay, even with temerity and imprudence. Ac- 
cordingly they were insulted by the multitude 
ia many places, were driven, in an ignominious 
manner, out of some cities, and were put to death 
ia others; and Conrad oiMarpurg^ the first Ger- 
man inquisitor, who derived his commission from 
GfiEGORY IX. was one of the many victims that 
were sacrificed upon this occassion to the ven- 
geance of the public [^], which his incredible bar- 
barities had raised to a dreadful degree of vehe- 
mence and fury [/]. 

tWHy as also in the E/^istles of Pierr£ be Vicnks, nnd in fizo- 
Vius Raynaldus, 6^. The edict of St Ltwis, in lavour 
of these ghostly judges, is gencraliy knov n under the title cf 
Cupientes ; for so it is called by the Frenc!i lawyei^ on at count 
oSits beginning with that word. It was issued out '\\\ the ytar 
1129, as the Benedictine monks have proved suthcicntly in their 
Hist, Generale de Lan'^utdoc^ torn. iii. p. 578. ^75. It is also 
published by Cat ELU'S, in his Hi star. CamU, Tuioatnor.'p, 3^0. 
and in many other authors. 'Hiii edict is as severe aiKl i..hu- 
■lany to the fiill, as the laws of Frederic II. For a gieat 
part of the sanctity of good king Lewis consisted in his furious 
and im;ilacable avc/sion to heretics^ against whom he jud-^ed it 
more e;spedient to employ the inllue:)ce of racks and gibbets, 
than the power of reason and argument. See Du Fres:.E, 
Vita Ludovici a Joinviiilo scripta^ p. 11. 39. 

\k'\ The life of this furious ai;.d celebrated inquisitoV has 
been composed from the most authentic records that are extaiit, 
and also from several valuable manuscripts by the learned TohK 
Her^ian Schminkius. Sec also Wadding. Annal, SVn-ir. 
tonu 11. p. .151. 355. & EcHARD Scriptor. Domitiican, torn. i. 
p. 487. 

C5* [/] The Abbe Flei'RY acknowledf;c8 the brutal bar- 
barity of this uurelentir^g inquisitor, who, uncev ilic pietext of 
heresy, not only committcxl to the llamts a proc]i«;ioLis nun«i;cr 
cf TioLlw, clerks, monks, hermits, and lay-pcrso7is l\ -W r^nks, 
but moreover caused them to l)c put to dent!;, the ve'-y s-mc 
day they were accused, without appeal. Sec Fi.euky, Hut. 
£ccU\. llvr. Ixxx. sect. xxiv. 

Vol. III. T VH. 
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c E NT. VII. When Innocent III. perceived that thft 
p A h't'il labours of the first inquisitors were not immediately 
y ' attended with such abundant fruits as he had 
mcSSs fondly expected, he addressed himself, in the year 
arc em- 1207, ^^ Philip AUGUSTUS, king of Ftonct^ and 
^^*^^^thi ^^ ^^^ leading men of that nation, soliciting them 
^e^ca. by the alluring promise of the most ample indul^ 
gences, to extirpate all, whom he thought proper 
to call heretics, by fire and sword \m\. This ex- 
hortation was repeated with new accessions of 
fervour and earnestness, the year following, when 
Pierre be Castelnau, the legate of this pontif, 
and his inquisitor in France^ was put to death by 
the patrons of the people, called heretics \h\. 
Not long after this, the Cistertian mohks, in the 
name of this pope, proclaimed a crusade against 
the heretics throughout the whole kingdom of 
France^ and a storm seemed to be gathering 
jagainst them on all sides : Raymond VI. earl of 
Tboloustj in whose territories Castelnau had 
been massacred, was solemnly excommunicated, 
and, to deliver himself from this ecclesiastical 
malediction, changed sides, and embarked in the 
crusade now mentioned. In the year 1209, a 
formidable army of cross-bearers commenced 
against the heretics, who were comprehended 
under the general denomination of Albigenses [0], 

an 

'm] U'NOCENTii III. Epistola^ Lib. x. Efnst. 49. 

\n\ Id. ibid. Lib. xi. Ep. 26, 27, 28, 29.^ — Actm Sanctar. 
Mart, torn. i. p. 41J. 

[0] The term ^Ibigensts is used in two senses, of which the 
one is general, and the other more confined. In its more pene* 
ral and crxtcnsivc sense it comprehends all the various kinds of 
lieretlcs who resided at this time in Nbrbonne-Gaul^ i. e. in the 
southern parts of Frante. This appears from the following pns* 
sage A Petrus Sarnensis, who, in the Dedication bf bis Hit* 
iory q/ the Albi^enscs to Innocent III. expresses himself thus: 
Tolosani et aliarumkivuatum^et castrorum baretici^et defensorei 
eorum gen era liter A/bigenses vocaniur. The same author divides 
afterwards the A/i^i^enies iaio various sects {jCap/iu p. 3 & 8.) 

of 
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an open war which they carried on with the c e n t^ 
utmost exertions of cruelty, though with various p J\"^' ^ 
success, for several years. The chief director of 
this ghostly war was Arnal, ahbot of the Cis- 
tertians, and legate of the Roman pontif ; and 
the commander in chief of the troops employed 
in this noble expedition was Simon earl of Mont* 
ford. Raymond VI. earl of Tholouse. who, con- 
sulting his safety rather than his conscience, had 
engaged in the crusade against the heretics, was 
obliged to change sides, and to attack their 
persecutors* For Simon, who had embarked in 
this war, not so much from a principle of zeal for 
religion, or of aversion to the heretics, as from a 
desire ot augmenting his fprtune, <:ast a greedy 
eye upon the territories of Raymond, and his selfish 
views were seconded and accomplished by the 
court oi Rome. After many battles, sieges, and 
a multitude of other exploits conducted with 
the most intrepid courage and the most abomi-^ 
nable barbarity, he received from the hands of 
Innocent III. at the council of the Lateran, A. D. 
1215, the county of Tbolouse and the other 
lands, belonging to that earl, as a reward for his 

T 2 zeal 

<if which he considers that of the Waldentes as the least pernici- 
ous. Mali era/It WaldenseSy ad comparatione aliorum hreretUc^ 
rum longe minus perversi. It was not, however, fro.n the c ly of 
^Ibigia^ or jlibi^ that the French heretics were comp eh^nded 
under the general title of Albigenses^ but from another circum* 
stance, to wit, that the greatest part of Narbonne^Gaul was, ia 
thiscentury, called AUngensium^^stht Benedictine monks have 
clearly demonstrated in their Hiitoire Gemrale de Lan^uedf^c^ 
torn. iii. not. xiii. p. 552. The term Albigenses^ in its m«>rc 
Confined scn^e, wns used to denote these heretics who inclined 
towards the Manichsean system, and who were otherwise k:iown 
by the denominations of Cacbarists^ Publicans 01 Pauiicianr^ 
and Bulgarians, This appears evidently from many incontt st- 
able authorities, and more especially from the Codex Inquisiiiun^ 
iv Tolosana^ published by Limbouch, in his History cf the Im^ 
tjuuition^ and in which the Aibigenseszxc caiefully distinguish- 
ed fi^ai ihe other $ect> that made a noise iu iLi^ ccutury. 
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GEN T zeal in supporting the cause of God and oitbe 
p A » T II cbutxb. About three years after this, he lost his 
*'■ V " ■ life at the siege of Tholouse. Raymond^ his va- 
liant adversary, died in the year 1222. 
The fruit- VIII. Thus were the two chiefs of this de- 
ie«« ot»p6- plorable war far from extinguishing the infernal 
by the carl name 01 pcrsecution on the side ot the pontits, or - 
of Tho- calming the restless spirit of faction on that of thc^r- 
tS^Rc^ pretended heretics. Raymond Vil. carl of yjo— 
nwnpOT- tousey and Amalric, earl of M?/i(/orrf, succeeded. 
their fathersat the head of the contending parties^ 
and carried on the war with the utmost vehemence, 
and with such various success as rendered the 
issue for some time doubtfuL The former seemed 
at first more powerful than his adversary, and the 
Roman pontif Hoxorius III. alarmed at the 
vigorous opposition he made to the orthodox 
legions, engaged Lewis y\il.\i\ngoi France ^ by 
the most pompous promises, to march in person 
with a formidable army against the enemies of the 
church. The obsequious monarch listened to the 
solicitations of the lordly pontif, and embarked 
with a considerable military force in the cause of 
the church, but did not live to reap the fruits of 
his zeal. His engagements, however, with the 
court of Rome^ and his furious designs against the 
heretics, were executed with the greatest alacrity 
and vigour by his son and successor Lewis the 
Saint ; so that Raymond, pressed on all sides, 
was obliged, in the year 1229, to make peace 
upon the most disadvantageous terms, even by 
making a cession of the greatest part of his terri- 
tories to the French monarch, after having sacri- 
ficed a considerable portion of them, as a peace- 
offering to the church of Rome [p\. This treaty 

of 

Vi? [p] It was in consequence of this treaty (of which the 
aitlclcs were dra^.vii up at AUaux^ and aftenvards conlinned at 
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«f peace gave a mortal blow to the cause of he-c e n t. 
resy , and dispersed the champions that had ap- p ^^J" jj 
peared in its defence; the inquisition was establish- 
ed at Tholotisej and the heretics were not only 
exposed to the />/(?«x cruelties of Lewis, but, what 
was still more shocking, Raymond himself, who 
had formerly been their patron, became their per- 
secutor, and treated them upon all occasions with 
the most inhunlan severity. It is true, this prince 
broke the engagements into which he had enter- 
ed by the treaty above mentioned, and renewed 
the war against Lewis and the inquisitors, who 
abused their victory and the power they had ac- 
quired in the mpst odious manner. But this new 
ciibrt, in favour of the Heretics, was attended with 
little or no effect ; and the unfortunate earl of 
Tbolouse^ the last representative.of that noble and 
powerful -house, dejected and exhausted by the 
losses he had sustained, and the perplexities in 
which he was involved, died, in the year 1249 
without male issue. And thus ended a civil war, 
of which religion had been partly the cause, and 
partly the pretext, and which, in its consequen- 
ces, was highly profitable both to the kings of 
France and to the Roman pontifs [y]. 

IX. 

Paris, m presence of Lewis) that the university of Tboiouse 
WM founded, RaymoKD having bound himscU thereby to pay 
the sum of 4000 silver marcs, in order to the support of two 
professors of divinity, two of canon law, two of grammar, and 
fix of the liberal arts, during the space of ten years. We must 
also observe, that what Dr Mosheim says of the cession that 
RATMO!n> made of his lands is not sufficiently clear and accu* 
rate. These lands were not to be transferred till after his death, 
and they were to be transferred to the brother of Lewis IX. 
who, according to the treaty, was to espouse the daughtcr*of 
}Iaymqkd. See Fr.EURY» Hist, Eccles. liv. Ixxix. sect. 50. 

[y] Many writers, both ancient and modem, have related the 
circumstances of this religious war, that was carried on against 
the carls of TMouse and their confederates, and also against, the 
heretics, whose cause they maintained. But none of the histo- 
rians, whom I have consulted on this' subject, have treated it 

Tvith 
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CENT. IX. The severity which the court of Rome cxn- 
p A a T n. pW^^ i^ ^b^ extirpation of heresy, and the for- 
' — w — ' midable arguments of fire and sword, racks and 
TO^tnd tiil gi^^^^s, with which the popes and their creatures 
tersofthe reasoned against the enemies of the churcfai 
free^irxL ^g^g ^^^ sufficient to prevent the rise of new and 
most pernicious sects in several places. Many of 
these sects were inconsiderable in themselves, and 
transitory in their duration, while some of them 
made a noise in the world, and were suppressed 
with difficulty. Among the latter we may reck- 
; on that of the Brethren and Sisters of the free 

spirit, which about this time gained ground secret- 
ly and imperceptibly in Italy, France^ and Gcr-^ 
many, and seduced into its bosom multitudes of 
persons of both sexes, by the striking appearance 
of piety that was observed in the conduct of 
the members that oomposedit. Howfarthecouncik 
of this century proceeded against this new sect, we 

cannot 

with that impartiality wHch is so flssential to the merit of his- 
torical writing. The protestant writers, among whom Basnage 
deserves an emment rank, are too favourable to Raymond and 
the jflbigenses ; the Roman-catholic historians lean with still 
more partiality to the other side. Of these latter, the most re- 
cent are Benedict, a Dominican monk, author of the Itisioire 
des Alb'geoU, dts Vau^ois^ et de Barkers, published at Paris, m 
1691, in two volumes, i2mo. — J. Bapt. Langlois, a Jesint^ 
who composed the Histoire des Croisades contre its Alhige^is^ 
which VN as published in 1 2mo, at Rouen, in 1 703, to which we 
jnust acid. Jo. Jac. Percini Monument a Conventus Tolosani 
Ordinis FF, Pnedicator. in qu^us Historio bujus Convtnttis 
distribuitur^ 9t refertur totit^s Albigensium facti narratio, To^ 
/osit, 1693, ^^1' These writers are chargeable uith the great- 
est partiality and injusUcc in the reproaches and calumnies they 
throw out so liberally Hgainst the Raymonds and the Albigen- 
ses, while they disguise, with a perfidious dexterity, the barba- 
rity of Simon of Montfort, and the ambitious views of extend- 
ing their dominions that engaged the kings of France to enter 
into this war. The most ample and accurate account of this ex- 
pedition against the heretics is that which is given by the learn- 
ed Benedictines Claude le Vic and Joseph Vaissette, in 
their Hirtoire Generate de Languedoc, Paris, 1730, torn. iiL in 
which, however, there are several omissions, which render that 
valuable work defiective. 
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not say with any certainty ; because we have up-c e n t. 
on record but a few of the decrees that were issued p^^"',,^ 
out upon that occasion. Perhaps the obscurity 
of the rising factions skreened it, in a great mea- 
sure, from public view. But this was not the 
case in the following age ; the Brethren and Sis- 
ters above mentioned came forth from their re- 
treats in proportion as their numbers increased; 
they drew upon them the eyes of the world, and 
particularly those of the inquisitors^ who com- 
mitted to the flames such of these imhappy en- 
thusiasts as fell into their hands ; while the coun- 
cils, held in Germany and other nations, loaded 
them with excommunications and damnatory e- 
dicts. 

This new sect took their denomination from 
the words of St Paul [/], and maintained that 
the true children of God were invested with the 
privilege of a full and perfect freedom from the 
jurisdiction of the law [j]. They were called, 
by the Germans and Flemish, Begbards and Be-- 
JpUtes^ which, as we have seen already, was a 
name usually given to those who made an extra- 
prdinary profession of piety and devotion. They 

T 4 received 

fr] Romans viii. 2. 14. 

\s\ The accounts we bere give of these wretched Fanatics are, 
{or the mo^t part, taken from authentic records, which have not 
been as yet published, from the decrees of synods and councils 
held in France and Germany^ from the Diplomas of the Roman 
p(mti&, the sentences pronounced by the inquisitors, and the o- 
ther sources of information to ^v4iich I have had access. I have 
also a collection of extracts from certain books of these enthusi- 
asts, and more especially from that which treated of the Nine 
Spiritual rocks ^ and which was in the highest esteem among the 
fiee brethren, who considered it ss a treasure of divine wisdom and 
doctrine. As 1 cannot expose here these records to the examina- 
tion of the curious reader, I beg leave to refer him to a long 
«nd ample edict issued out against these brethren by liiiKRY 1. 
archbishop of Cologn^ and published in the Statuta Coloniensia^ 
ji. 1554. p. 58. This edict is, in every respect, conformable 
to those published on the same occasion, at Mcnfz^ Aichajftn- 
, faderborn^ Beziers^ Triers^ and other places. 
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c E N T. received from others, the reproachful denomina^' 
p^^^^'jjtion of Bicorni, i.e. Idcots. In France^ they 
* V ■' were known by the appellation of Begbim^znA 
Beghina^ while the multitude distinguished them 
by that of Turlupins, the origin and reason of 
which title I have not been able to learn [/]. No- 
thing carried a more shocking air of lunacy and 
distraction than their external aspect and man- 
ners. They ran from place to place cloathed in 
the most singular and fantastic apparel, and beg- 
ged their bread with wild shouts and clamours, 
rejecting with horror every kind of industry and 
labour, as an obstacle to divine contemplation, 
and to the assent of the soul towards the Father 
of spirits. In all their excursions they were fol- 
lowed by women, with whom they lived in the 
most intimate familiarity [u]. They distributed 
among the people, books, which contained the 
substance of their doctrine, held nocturnal assem- 
blies in places remote from public view, and se- 
duced many from frequenting the ordinary insti- 
tutions of divine worship. 
2dS^^ X. The brethren who gloried in the freedom 
pine* of which they pretended to have obtained, through 
*^**^'- the spirit^ from the dominion and obligation of 
the lawy adopted a certain rigid and fantastic 
system of Mvir^V theology ^ built upon pretended phi- 
losophical principles, which carried a striking 
resemblance of the impious doctrines of the 

Pantheists^ 

[/] Many have written, but none with accuracy and precision,' 
concerning the Turlupins, Sec Bkaus0BR£*s Dissertation suf 
ies Adamiiesy part II. p. 384. where that learned author has 
fallen into several errors, as usually happens to him when he 
treats subjects of tlus kind. I know not the origin oJF the word 
Turiupin^ but I am able to demonstrate, by the most authentic 
records, that the persons so called, who were burnt at Paris and 
in other parts of France^ were no other than the Brethren of the 
free spirit^ who were condemned by the Roman pontifs, and al- 
so bv various coiuicils. 

[« j Hence they were called in Germany^ Schwestriones^ ay 
appears by t])e decrees of several councils. 
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Pantbeisii. For they held, " That all thingsC s n t. 

Part IL 



flowed hy emanation from God, and were finally *"^ 









*• to return to their divine source : that rational 
souls were so many portions of the Supreme 
Deity, and that the universe, considered as one 
•• great whole, was God : that every man, by the 
** power of contemplation, and by calling off his 
•• mind from sensible and terrestrial objects, might 
** be united to the Deity in an ineffable manner, 
** and become one with the Source and Parent 
of all things : and that they, who, by long and 
assiduous meditation, had plunged themselves, 
as it were, into the abyss of the Divinity, ac- 
*• quired thereby a most glorious and sublime 
•• liberty, and were ncjt only delivered from the 
** violence of sinful lusts, but even from the com- 
*• mon instincts of nature." From these and 
such like doctrines, the brethren under consider- 
ation drew this impious and horrid conclusion, 
•* That the person who had ascended to God in 
** this manner, and was absorbed by contcm- 
•* plation in the abyss of Deity, became thus a 
** part of the Godhead, commenced God, was the. 
** Son of God in the same sense and manner that 
** Christ was, and was thereby raised to a glo- 
*' rious independence, and freed from the obli- 
** gation of all laws human and divine." It was 
in consequence of all this, that they treated with 
contempt the ordinances of the gospel, and every 
external act of religious worship, looking upon 
prayer, fasting, baptism, and the sacrament of the 
Lord^s supper, as the first elements of piety 
adapted to the state and capacity of children, 
and as of no sort of use to the perfect man^ whom 
long meditation had raised above all external 
things, and carried into the bosom and essence of 
the Deity \w\. Xl. 

[tu] It may not be improper to place here a certain number 
pf sentences translated faithfully from several of the more secret 

books 
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CENT. XI. Among these Fanatics there were several 
p A K T II. persons of eminent probity, who had entered into 
* ■ '^ "' this sect with the most upright intentions, and 
^e°hcre- who extended that liberty of the spirit^ which they 
tics there looked upon as the privilege of true believers, no 
JJS^dJ^ farther than to an exemption from, the duties dF 
guUhcd external worship, and an immunity from th^ por 
h^t s^^ive laws of the church. The whole of religion 
jnincntpro-was placed by this class of men in internal devo- 

^^S^Yiit ^^^^» ^"^ ^^^y ^r^^^^d with the utmost <::ontempt 
iirereiicen- the rulcs of mouastic discipline, and all other ex- 

degree. books of these heretics. The folloiving will be sufficient to 
give the curious reader a full idea of their impiety. 

^ Every pious and good man is the only begoiten Son of God, 
-whom God engendered from all eternity i* (for these heretics 
maintained, that what the scriptures taught concerning the 
distinction of Three Persons in the divine nature, is by no means 
to be understood literally, and therefore explained it according 
to the principles of theit mystical and fantastic system). 

*• All created things are non-entities, or nothing : I do not WKf 
that they are small or minute,but that they are absolutely nothing. 

* There is in the soul of man something that is neither crea- 
ted, nor susceptible of creation, and that is, rationality, or the 
power of reasoning. 

' God is neither good, nor better, nor best : whosoever there- 
fore calls the Deity good, does as foolishly as he who calls an 
object black, which he knows to be white. 

* God still engenders his only begotten son, and begets still 
the same son, whom he had begotten from eternity, For eve- 
ry operation of the Deity is unijfbrm and one ^ and therefore he 
engenders his son without any division. 

* Wliat the scriptures say concerning Christ is true of every g^ood, 
of every divine man : And every quality of the divine nature be- 
longs equally to every person whose piety is genuine and sincere.* 
To these horrid passages we may add the following sentences, 
in which JoHK, bishop of Strasbourg^ (in an edict he published 
against the Brethren of the free Spirit^ or Beghards^ in the year 
J 3 17, the Sunday before the feast of the assumption of the Virgin 
Mary) discovers farther the blasphemous doctrine of this impi- 
ous sect. * Deus (say these Heretics) est formaliter omne quod 
est. Ouilibet homo perfectus est Christus per naturam. Homo 
perfectus est liber in totum, nee tenetur ad servandum prxcepta 
ecclesis data ^ Deo. Multa sunt poetica in evangelio, quae 
non sunt vera, et homines credere magis debent conceptibus tx^ 
anima sua Deo juncta pro£ectis, quam evangelio,' &c. 
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temal rites and institutions, as infinitely beneath c e k T« 
the attention of the perfect. Nor were their ex- p ^^]^ ^ 
hortations and their examples without effect ; for y^ ^ t 
about the middle of this century they persuaded 
9i considerable number of monks and devout perr 
sons, in '^ Swabia, to live without any rule, and to 
** serve God in the hberty of the spirit, which was 
^* the most acceptable service that could be pre- 
^* sented to the Deity" [x]. The inquisitors, howe- 
ver, stopped these poor enthusiasts in the midst 
of their career, and committed several of them to ) 

the flames, in which they expired, not only with 
the most unclouded serenity, but even with the 
most triumphant feelings of cheerfulness and joy. 
But there were among the Brethren of the free 
spirit another class of Fanatics very different from 
these now mentioned, and much more extrava- 
gant, whose system of religion was as dangerous, 
as it was ridiculous and absurd, since it opened 
a door to the most licentious mannei-s. These 
wretched enthusiasts, maintained, that, by conti- 
nual contemplation, it was possible to eradicate 
all the instincts of nature out of the heaven-bom 
mind, and to introduce into the soul a certain 
divine stupor, and holy apathy, which they look- 
ed upon as the great characteristics of Christian 
perfection. The persons who adopted these sen- 
tin^ents, took strange liberties in consequence of 
their pretended sanctity, and shewed, indeed, by 
their conduct, that they had little regard to ex- 
ternal appearances ; for they held their secret as- 
semblies stark naked, and lay in the same beds 
Trith their spiritual sisters, or, indiscriminately, 
-with other women, without the smallest scruple 
or hesitation. This shocking violation of de- 
cency was a consequence of their pernicious 

system. 

[jp] Sec Mart. Crusius, AnnaL Suevtc9rum^ part III. 
lib. ii. cap. liv. ad A, 1261, p. 99. edit. VeL — This author hat 
taken hit materials from FeftH Faber^ an impaitial writer. 



)t 
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CENT, system. They looked upon decency and modestj 
Fa»"t II ^ iTiarks of inward corruption, as the charact^i 
of a soul that was still under the dominion oftfaii 
sensual, animal, and lascivious spirit, and that wm 
not, as yet, re-united to the divine nature, its 
centre and source. And they considered, as at 
a fatal distance from the Deity, all such as eithet 
felt the carnal suggestions of nature, or were pe- 
netrated with warm emotions at a view or ap-' 
preach of persons of a different sex, or were in- 
capable of vanquishing tod suppressing the rising 
fervour of lust and intemperance \j\ 

There were, moreover, in this fanatical troop, 
certain enthusiasts, who far surpassed in impie^ 
the two classes we have been now mentioning, 
who abused the system and doctrines of the sect, 
so as to draw from them an apology for all linda 

of 

[ j^] Certain writers, whose principal zeal is employed in the 
defence of these heretics, and who have accustomed themselvea 
to entertain a high idea of the sanctity of all those who, in the 
middle age, separated themselves from the communion of the 
church of Rome, suspect the inquisitors of having attributed 
falsely these impious doctrines to the Brethren of the free spi- 
rit^ with a vie>v to blacken these pious men, and to render them 
odious. But this suspicion is entirely groimdless \ and the ac« 
count of this matter, which we have given in the text, is con-^ 
formable to the strictest truth. The inquisitors have been less 
fabulous in their accusations of these heredcs, than many are 
apt to imagine. They acknowledge that the BegharJs^ though 
destitute of shame, were not chargeable, generally speaking, 
v.'ith a breach of the duties of chastity and abstinence. I'hey 
^vere indeed of opinion, that this firmness and insensibility of 
licaxt which rendered them proof against female charms and 
ileaf to the voice of nature, w^as a privilege granted them by the 
devil. For they adopted the opinion of honest Neider, (For^ 
micar, lib. iii. cap. v. p. 346.) and afHrmed that it was in the 
power of that evil spirit to rentier men cold^ and to extinguish the 
warm uTid lascivious solicitations of nature \ and tliat Satan 
v/rought this miracle upon his friends and adherents, in order to 
tjTocure thcni a high reputation of sanctity, and make them ap- 
pear superior in virtue to the rest of.mankind. '* Credo (sailh . 
•« Neidek, who was both a Dominican and an inquisitor) quos- 
«• dam ex eis dsemonis opere affectcs fuisse, ne moverentur ad 
t«*baturales actus incontinentiGe .... Facillimum enim est dx- 
jnonibus infrigidare.^' 
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of wickedness, and who audaciously maintained, cent. 

P A K T IL. 



that the divine man^ or the believer, who was in- ^"^ 



tiniately united to God, could not sin^ let his con- 
duct by ever so horrible and atrocious. This 
execrable doctrine was not, indeed, explained in 
the same manner by all the Brethren of the free 
spirit that were so outrageous as to adopt it. 
Some held, that the motions and actions of the 
body had no relation at all to the soul, which, by 
its union with God, was blended with the divine 
nature : others fell into a norion infinitely inju- 
rious to the Supreme Being, and maintained, that 
the propensities and passions that arose in the soul 
of the divine man after his union with the Deity, 
were the propensities and affections of God him- 
self, and were therefore, notwithstanding their 
apparent deformity and opposition to the law, 
holy and good, seeing that the Supreme Being is 
infinitely exalted above all law and all obligation 
[z]. It is necessary to observe before we leave 

this 

[a] This account will be confirmed by the following passage 
&ithfully translated from the famo^is book of the iV/Vrr Rocks ^ 
written originally in German : *' Moreover the divine man ope- 
rates and engenders whatever the Deity operates and engenders. 
For in God he produced and formed the heavens and the earth. 
He is also the father of the eternal world. Neither could God 
produce any thing without this divine man, who is therefore o- 
Uiged to render his will conformable to the ys\\\ of God, that 
so whatsoever may be agreeable to the Deity, may be agreeable 
to him also. If therefore it be the will of God that I should com- 
mit sin, my will must be the same, and 1 must not even dobira 
to abstain from sin. This is true contrition. And although a 
man, who is well and truly united to God, may have commit- 
ted a thousand mortal sins, he ought not even to wish that he 
had not committed them *, nay, he should rather die a thousand 
deaths than omit one of these mortal sins.^* Hence the recusa- 
tion brought by the inquisitors against this impious sect, \\-hoia 
they reproach with m^iintaining that the *' sin v.{ a man ur.ited 
to God, is not sin, since God works in him and v;ith hiri 
whatever he does.*' Henry Sl^so, a Dominican monk, ami 
one of the most celebrated Mystic writers, cf7iniM)«ed, in thr 
following century, another Book concerning the Sin.' R .<• ^r, Vvhicl: 
is to Le iound in the edition of his works publishta ;; ^ La jrknt. 
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c £ N T.this subject, that flagitious and impious impostor^ 

^^^^1J'„ mingled themselves sometimes with this sect, and 

» ■■ < 4 '' took the name of Begbards^ that by a feigned 

piety they might impose upon the multitude, and 

deceive the simple into their snares \a\. . 

XU. 

SoRius. But thi$ book is entirely different from thtt which 
ivas in such high esteem among the Begbards^ though it bean 
the same title. The latter is of much older date, and was id 
vogue in Germany^ among the Brethren of the free tpirit^ long 
before Suso was bom. I'here fell some time ago into my 
hands an ancient manuscript, composed in Alsace, dnring the 
fifteenth century, and containing an account of various £rfM/f J 
tions and Visions of that age. In this manuscript 1 found a piece 
entitled, Declaratio Keligiosi cujusdam iufer Revelatione Cartbu^ 
siano cuidam de Ecclesidp per gladium rejormatione^ Leodii^ A. 
i^S$j facta; and almost in the beginning of this declaration the 
following passaB;e relating to the Book of the Nine Rocks ; '* Ho- 
mo quidam devotissimus, licet Laicus, Li brum de novem Rii^ 
pibus conscripsit ^ Deo compulsus, ubt multa ad praesens per^ 
tinentia continentur de £ccl(r«ice rtnovatione et praevia gravj 
persccutione.*' These Nine R^cks signified, according to the 
fanatical doctrine of this wrong-headed sect, the different 
step)» by which the divine man ascended to the Deity. 

[tf] The founder of this famous sect, the place of its origin, 
and the precise date of its first appearance, are not known with 
any degree of certainty. 1 have actually in my possession 
Eighty -nine Sentences of the Be^bards, vulgarly called Scb%ue~ 
stroaes, but who style themselves Brethren of the sect of the 
Free Spirit and of voluntary Poverty^ with a Refutation oi the 
said Sentences, written at Worms towards the conclusion of 
this century by tome one or other of the inquisitors. The 
79th of these sentences runs thus : '' To say that the truth ii 
in Rbetia^ is to fall into the heresy of Donatus, who said, 
that God was in Africa^ and not elsewhere.*' From these 
words it appears evident, that Rhetia was the place where 
the church of the Brethren of the free spirit was 6xed and 
established, and that from this province they passed into 
Germany* 1 am not however of opinion, that this sect bad 
its first rise in that province \ but am rather inclined to think, 
that Italy was its country, and that, being driven from thence, 
k took refuge in Rbetia, Nor is it at all improbable, that liafyf 
which saw so many religious factious arise in its bosom, was 
also the nursing mother of this blasphemous sect. We shall 
be almost fully confirmed in this opinion when we consider 
that, in a long letter from Clement V. to Raimikr bi>l:op of 
Cromjna (published by ODOa. Ratnaldus, Annal, torn. xv. A. 
13 1 1, n. 6^* p. 90.) the zealous pontif exhorts that prelate to 

suppress 
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XIL The famous Amalric, native of BenCj cent. 

XIII. 

P A R T If . 



and professor of logic and theology at Paris^ ^'"* 



whose bones were dug up and publicly burnt in 
the year 1209, although he had abjured his errors ^****^^ 
before his death, and a considerable number of 
whose disciples and followers were committed to 
the flames on account ot their absurd and per- 
nicious doctrine, was undoubtedly, of the same 
way of thinking with the sect whose opinions we 
have been now considering [A]. For though the 
writers of this barbarous age have given very 
different and confused accounts of this man's 
opinions, and even attributed some doctrines to 
him which he never maintained, it is nevertheless 
certain, that he taught, that all things were the 
parts of one substance, or, in other words, that 
the universe was God, and that not only the 
forms of all things, but also their matter or sub- 
stance, proceeded from the Deity, and must re- 
turn to ihe source from whence they were derived 
[e]. From these absurd and blasphemous prin- 
ciples 

suppress and extirpate, with all his might, the sect 6? the 
JBrethren of the free spirit, which was settled in several parts 
of Italy, and particularly in the province of Spoleto and the 
countries adjacent. Such are the terms of the puntiPs letter : 
** in nonnullis Italias partibus, tarn Spoletanas provinciee, quam 
circumjacentium regienum/' 

[b~\ This did not escape the notice of the enemies of the 
hegbards^ or Brethren of the free spirit^ in Germany^ much less 
that of the Inquititors^ who, in their Refutation of the 89 
Sentences tf the Begbards mentioned in the preceding note, 
express themselves thus : (Sententia 68.) '* Dicere quod om« 
sis creatura est Deus, hasresis Alexandri * est, qui dixit, ma- 
teriam primam et Deutn et Hominem, hoc est mentes, esse in 
substantia, quod postr-a quidam David de Dinanto sequutus est, 
qui temporibus nostris de iiac hseresi de Francia fugatus est, 
et punitus fuisset, si deprehensus fuissct." 

tt5* [f] The account given by Flkurt, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, of the opinions of Amalric, is very different from 
that which is here given by Dr Moshkim. 'J'he former ob- 
serves, that Amalric, or Amauri, taught that every Cbris- 

tian 

* The perion here mcntir>Ded b ALtXAMoia, the Epicurean, of whum 
Plutarcm speaks lu bit Symposium. 
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CENT, ciples he deduced that chimerical system of fiuia-* 
p ^r"t II ^^^^^ devotion, which we have akeady exposed to 
the view of the reader, pretended to demonstrate 
the possibility of incorporati^ or translating the 
human nature into the divine, and rejected all 
kinds of external worship, as insignificant and 
useless. The disciples of this enthusiast were men 
of exemplary piety, were distinguished by the - 
gravity and austerity of their lives and mannen, 
and siifTered death in the most dreadful fbrmfe 
with the utmost resolution and constancy. One 
of the most eminent among these was David of 
Dinant, a Parisian doctor, who usually expressed 
the fundamental principle of his master in the fol- 
lowing proposition : " God is the primary matter 
or substance of all things.*' He composed a work 
entitled Quaternarii, with several other produc* 
tions, which were chiefly designed to affect and 
gain the multitude : but, after all, was obhged to 
5*ave himself by flight [d]. The bishops assembled 

in 

tian was obliged to beFieve himself a member of Jesus Cbrisi^ ami 
that without this belief none can be saved ^ and he observes adso, 
that his disciples introduced errors still more pernicious, tuck as 
the following : " That the/*«;^ of the Father had continued 
only during the Mosaic dispensation, that of the San 1 200 
years after his entrance upon earth, and that, in the thirteenth 
" century, the age of the Holy Spirit commenced, in which the 
'* sacraments and all external worship were to be abolished ^ that 
** there would be no resurrection j that heaven and hell were 
•* mere fictions j" and many more sentiments of that nature, 
which, as the learned Spaxheim % imagines, were falsely im- 
puted to Amalric, in order to render his memory odious, 
because he had opposed the worship of saints and hnages. Sec 
Fleury, Hist, Eccles. livr. Ixxvi. sect. lix.-Dr Mosheim looks 
upon Amalric to have been a Pantheist, and many men of 
eminent learning are of this opinion. See among others JoH. 
(IhRbON apud Jac. Thomasium, and also Brucker's Hist. 
Fbi/osopo. torn. iii. p. 688. 

[</ J SeeMARTENE, Tbesaur. Anecd. torn. iv. p. 163. where 
there is an account of the heresies, for which several priests were 
bunit zx Paris in the year 1209. — Natal. Alexander, Hist. 

EccL 
\ Set Sf AMHKiin Hist. Eccles. Ixc. xzli. p. 1694. 
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iri couhcil at Paris in the year 1209, considered 
thlB philosophy of Aristotle as the source ot all xin. 
these impious doctrines, and, on that account, ^ ^ ^jjfu 
jfrbhibited the reading, or explaining, either in^ ^ 
jlublic or private, the metaphysical, and other 
productions of the Grecian sage [e]. 

XUL If we may depend upon the accounts M^*"',"* 
given by certain writers, Amalric and his tol-niina. 
lowers received With the utmost docihty and iaith 
the jJredictions, attributed to Joachim abbot of 
IToira^ concerning the reformation that was soon 
to be brought about in the church by the power 
of thfe sword, the approaching Age of the Holy 
Gbosi that was to succeed those of the lather and 
the Sort, and other things of that nature, which 
raised the hopes and occupied the thoughts of the 
^ritual Franciscans. Whether these accounts 
niay be depended upon or not, w-e shall not de- 
teitnine. To us they appear extremely doubtful. 
It i$^ however, true, that certain persons were so 
far deluded by these pretended prophecies, us to 
form new sects with a view to their acc^mphsh- 
inent, and to declare war against the established 
church, its system of doctrine, and its forms of 
worship. Among other fanatical sectaries, there 
arose oae of a most extraordinary kind, a Bohe- 
mian Woman named IVilbelmina^ who resided in 
the territory oi Milan. This delirious and wTong- 
he^ded woman, having studied with attention tlie 
predictions concerning the Age of the Holy Gbost^ 
was extravagant enough to persuade hersclt, and, 
what is still more amazing, had intluence enough 
to persuade others, that the Holy Ghost wa^ uc- 

VoL. 111. U come 

fOcc/, Setc. xiii. cap. iii. art. li. p. 76. — Du liois, IJifroria, 
Kcc/fS. i*uris\ loin. ii. p. 24^ — iiOiil.AY, iliMor, ^Icaii. Peru, 
lora. iii. p. 24, 48.' 5j. — j.*c. 'i lomasius, Dt Lxu^iiom; Mun^ 
iii Stoica, p. 199. 

[/'J Lausois, De varia Ar'mot* fyrtuna in Acad. Puris^ 
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CENT, come incarnate^ ia her person, for the 
p A^ T n. o^ ^ great part of mankind. According to her 
doctrine, " None were saved by the blood of Je- 
'' sus, but true and pious Christians ; while the 
Jews, Saracens, and unworthy Christians, were 
to obtain salvation through the Holy Spirit 
'' which dwelt in her, and that, in consequence 
^' thereof, all that had happened to Christ, during 
*' his appearance upon earth in the human nature, 
•' was to be exactly renewed in her person, or 
" rather in that ot the Holy Ghost, which was 
" united to her.*' This mad woman died at -flfi- 
lan in the year 1 281, in the most fragant odour 
of sanctity, and her memory was not only held in 
the highest veneration by her numerous followers 
and the ignorant multitude, but was also honour- 
ed with religious worship both in public and in 
private. Her sect, nevertheless, was discovered 
by the curious eye of persecution id the year 
1300, and fell into the clutches of the inquisitors, 
who destroyed the magnificent monument that 
had been erected in her honour, had her bones 
raised and committed to the flames, and in the 
same fire consumedthechief leaders of this wretch- 
ed faction, among which there were persons of 
both sexes [/]. 
The sect XI V. It was upon predictions similar to those 
iaUcd A- mentioned in the preceding section, that the sect 
5*^*^ oftbe apostles founded its discipline. The mem- 
bers of this sect made little or no alterations in 
the doctrinal part of the public religion ; what - 

they 

[/] The Milanese historians, such as Bernard, CoRn7S,i«i« 
and others, have related the adventures of this odd woman ; bat — 
their accounts are very different from those given by the learnedK' 
MuRATORi, in his ^niiqq. ha Oca nuM avi^ torn. v. p- 91— 
and which he has drawn from the judicial proceedings of th^ 
court, where the extraordinary case of this female fanatic wa^ 
examined. We are informed by the same excellent author, 
that a learned writer, named PuRjCElXl, composed a hi&tory q£ 
WiLUSU^iKA, and of her sect. 
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.they principally aimed at, waa, to introduce c e n t. 
kmong Christians the simplicity of the primitive p ^ ^ t il 
times, and more especially the manner of Ufe that 
was observed by the apostles. Gerhard Saga- 
RELLi, the founder of this sect, obliged his fol- 
lowers to go from place to place as the apostles 
did, to wander about cloathed in white, with 
long beards, dishevelled hair, and bare heads, 
accompanied with women, whom they called their 
Sisters. They were also obliged to renounce all 
kinds of property and possessions, and to preach 
in public the necessity of repentance, while in their 
more* private assemblies they declared the ap- 
proaching destruction of the corrupt church of 
Romc^ and the establishment of a purer service; 
and a more glorious church, that, according to 
the prophecies of the abbot Joachim, was to arise 
from its ruins. No sooner was the unhappy 
leader of this faction committed to the flames [^j, 
than he was succeeded in that character by a bold 
and enterprising fanatic, named Dulcinus, a 
native of Afc^/2r<jz, who published his predictions 
with more courage, and maintained them with 
more zeal, than his predecessor had done, and who 
did not' hesitate to declare that, in a short time, 
the Roman pontif Boniface VIU. with the cor- 
rupt priests and the licentious monks, were to 
perish by the hand of the emperor Frederic IIL 
son of Peter, king of Arragon, and that a new 
and most holy pontif was to be raised to the head 
of the church. These visionary predictions were, 
no doubt, drawn from the dreams of the abbot 
Joachim, who is said to have declared, among 
other things, that an emperor called Frederic III. 
was to bring to perfection what Frederic II. had 
left unfinished* Be that as it may, Dulcinus 
Appeared with intrepid assurance at the head of 

U 2 the 

[g] This unhappy i&an was burnt alii ve at ParmOy In th« 
ear i5oo« 
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c E N T.the apostles; and acting not only in the chiaractey 
pi^RT II ^^ ^ prophet, but also in that of a general, hi? 
^-— V — 'assembled an army to maintain his cause, and 
perhaps to accomplish, at least in part, his pre- 
dictions. He wasopposeid by Raynerius, bishop 
of VerceUi^ who defended the interests of the 
Roiiian pontif, and carried on, during th^ space 
of two years and more, a most bloody and dread^ 
fill war against this chief bF the apostles. The 
issue of this contest was fatal to the latter, wh6, 
after several battles fought with obstinate courage, 
was at length taken prisoner, and put to death at 
Vcrcelli in the most barbarous manner in the year 
1307, together with Margaret , whom he had 
chosen for his Spiritual Sister^ according to- the 
custom of his sect. The terrible end of 1)ulcinu» 
\Mis not immediately followed by the downfal of 
liis sect, which still subsisted in France^ Gertiiahy^ 
and in other countries, and stood firm against the 
most vehement etlbrts .of its enemies until the 
beginning of the xvth century, when, under the 
pontificate of Boniface IX. it was totally extir- 
pated [/!?}. 
Atrucac- XV. This faiiious JoACHiM, abbot oi Flora f 
th^icre^y ^vhose fanatical predictions turned the heads of so 
that was many well-meaning people, and excited them to 
imputed to attempt 

\h] I coraposed m the German language an accurate history 
in three booKs, of this famous sect, which is very litde known 
i:i oar times, and I have in my hands materials, that will furnish 
ui iiitcrc^ting addition to that liistory. That this sect subsisted 
in Gtrmany^ and in some other coimtnes, imtil the ponti^cate 
of BoNiFAtt: IX. is evident from the Chronicle of HjlRMAk 
CoivNKKL's, published by Jo. George Hchard, in YilsCorfus 
liuurlcum mii/ii <rvi, lom. ii. p. 906. and may be sufficiently 
deniwn->trLted by other authentic testimonies. In the y'eari402, 
:i certain lueinbcr of this a^iostolical sect, whose nunc was WlL-< 
MAM, or \Vilhi:lmi:s, was burnt alive at Lubeck, See CoR-» 
NKKL'S, loc, ci!, p. 1185. The Germans, who were accustom- 
ed to distiiii'uibh by the name of Hegbards all those who pre 
tended lo extraordinary piety, and sought, by poverty, and 
bcj;giag, an eminent reputation for sanctity and virtue, gave 
tills title d:;a to the sect of tlie j^posthi. 
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(attempt reforming the church by the sword, andc n n r. 
to 4eclare open war against the Roman pontifs, p ^^"^* „ 
jdid not fall under the suspicion of heresy on ac- 
count of these predictions, but in consequence of 
a new explication he had given of the doctrin? q£ 
a Trinity of Persons in tVc Godhead. He had in 
inelaborate work attacked very i^^armly Petek 
Lombard, the master of the sentences, on aC- 
count of the distinction this latter writer had made 
between the Divine Essence^ and the three Persons 
iii the Godhead ; for Joachim looked upon this 
doctrine as introduciiig ^/f^urtb object, even an 
essefice, into the Trinity. * But the good man was 
too little versed in metaphysical matters, to carry 
on a controversy of such a subtile nature, and he 
was betrayed by hisignoiance so far as to advance 
inconsiderately the most rash and most exceptiour 
ble tenets. For he denied that there was any 
thing, or any essence^ that belonged in common to 
the three Persons in the Trinity, or was jointly 
possessed by them ; by which doctrine the sub^ 
jiantial union between the three Persons w^as ta- 
ken away, and the unity of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost was reduced from a natural simple^ 
and numerieal unity, to a moral one only ; that i^, 
to such an unity as reigns in the councils and opi- 
nions of different persons, who embrace the same 
notions, and think and act with one accord. This 
explication of the trinity was looked upon by ma- 
ny as very little different from the Arian system ; 
and therefore the Roman pontif, Innocent III. 
pronounced, in the year 1215, in the counsel of 
the Lateran, a damnatory sentence against the 
doctrine of JoAcmM, which sentence, however, 
did not extend to the person or fame of the abbot 
himself. And, indeed, notwithstanding this pa- 
pal sentence, Joachim has at this day a considera- 
ble nimiber of adherents and defenders, more es- 
pecially among those of the Franciscans who are 

U 3 called 
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CENT, called Observants. Some of these maintain that 
p a^"t 11 ^^^ book of this abbot was corrupted and inter- 
polated by his enemies, while the rest are of 
opinion that his doctrine was pot thoroughly un- 
derstood by those that opposed it [%]. 

[i] Sec Dan. Papebrochius. Dts^ms. Hisior. ie F/armii 
Ordine^ Propbetiis^ Doctrina^ B, Joacbimi^ in Actis Sanctoram^ 
Mait\ torn. vi. p. 486. which contains The Life ofJo^Mm, an4 
several other pieces of consequence. See also Natajl. Al£X- 
AKDER, Hisi. Eccles, S^ec, xiii. Diss. n. p. 331.— -Luc. Wad* 
PINGI Annal. Minor, tonu iv, p. 6. 
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The External History of the Church. 




CHAPTER L 

Concerning the prosperous events that happened to 
the church during this century. 

SEVERAL attempts were made by the mo-^ ^r n t. 
narchs and princes of the west, set on by the xiv. 
instigation of? the Roman pontifs, to renew the f^" '■ 
war in Palestine against the Turks and Saracens, Fraitiai 
and to deliver the whole province of Syria from ^^^^p^iT 
the oppressive yoke of these despotic ,infidels. cniMuks. 
The succession of pontifs that resided at Avignon 
were particularly zealous for the renovation of 
this religious war, and left no artifice, no me- 
thods of persuasion unemployed, that could have 
the least tendency to engage the kings of England 
and France in an expedition to the Holy Land. 
Bpt their success was not answerable to their zeal ; 
arid notwithstanding the powerful influence of 
their exhortations and remonstrances, something 
5till happened to prevent their producing the de- 
sired effect. Clement V. urged the renewal of 
this holy war with the greatest ardour in the years ^ 

1307, 1308, and set apart an immense sum of 

U 4 money 
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c J' N T. money i or carrying it on with alacrity and vigour 
p ^^^' 1 M* J^"^ XXil. ordered a fleet often ships to 
be fitted out in the year 1319, to transport an 
army ot pious adventurers into Palestine [A], and 
had recourse to the power of superstition, that is, 
to the influence of indulgencies^ for raising the 
funds necessary to the support pf this great enter- 
prize. These indtilj^encies he offered to such as 
contributed generously to the carrying on the war, 
and appointed legates to administer them in all the ' 
countries in Europe that were subject to his 
ghostly jurisdiction. But, under this fair shew of 
piety and /ciil, John is supposed to have covered 
the most selfisli and grovelling views ; and we find 
Lewis of Bavaria ^ who was at that time emperor, 
and several other princes, complaining loudly 
that this pontif made use of the holy war as a pre- 
text to disguise his avarice and ambition [c] ; and 
indeed the character of this pope was proper to 
give credit to such complaints. Under the pon- 
tificate of Bknkdict Xll. a formidable army was 
raised in the year 1330, by Philip d£ Valois, 
king oi France, with a view, as was said, to at- 
tempt the deliverance of the Christians in Pa^ 
lestine [d\ ; but when he was just ready to embark 
liis troops, the apprehension of an invasion from 
England^ obliged liim to lay aside this weighty 
enterprizc. In the year 1345, Clement V. at the 
request of the Venetians, engaged, by the per- 
suasive power o? indulgences^ a prodigious niunber 
of adventurers to embark for Smyrna^ where they 
composed a immerous army under tlie conunand 

of 

\j] Baia'ZII VitiF Pontif. ^vcnion, lom. i. p. 15. 59^. torn- 

^'- r- SS' 57* 374- 391* ^^c. Ant. Matth^i AnaUcta veieris 
*<-«/. torn. ii. p. 577. 

\i'~\ Ball zii Vitcr Pontif, Avenion, torn. i. p. 125. torn. ii. 

Tr] Baluzti'S he, ci:, torn. i. p. 175. 7S6. Maith-EI Ana^ 
lecta vet, <rm, torn. ii. p. 39 5. 598. 

[</] Bai/jzii;s, ice, r;>. turn. i. p. 200. 
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of Q\ivoo or puY, dauphin of Vienne ; but the c b n t. 
want of provisions obliged tliis army to reti^rn p ^^]J[-j^ 
with the general into Europe in a short time af^ y y .i 
tcr their departure [e]. This disappointmei>t 
did not, however, damp the spints of the restless 
pontifs ; for another formidable army was assem- 
bled in the year 136^, in consequence of the 
zealous exhortations of Urban V. and was to be 
employed in a new expedition against the infi- 
delSi with John, king of France^ as its head; but 
the yhexpected death of that prince blasted the 
hope$ that many had entertained from this grand 
project, and occasioned the dispersion of that nu« 
merous body which had repaired to his stand- 
ards [/]. 

il. The missionaries that had been sent by theTheitateof 
Roman pontifs into Cbina^ rartary, and the adja- ?*^™*?*°**7 

'^ ^ . . , * ,. ' r ji«n China 

cent countries, m tlie preceding century, toundand mta- 
their labours crowned with the desired success,*!- 
and established a great number of Christian 
churches in these unenlightened nations. In the 
year 1307, Clement V. erected Cambalu (which 
at this time was the celebrated metropolis of 
Cathay^ and is, undoubtedly, the same with Pe^ 
kin^ the capital city at present of the Chinese 
empire) into an archbishopric, which he confer- 
red upon John d;: Monte Cor vino, an Italian fri- 
ar who had been employed in propagating the 
gospel in that country for many years. The same 
pontif sent soon after to assist this prelate hi his 
pious labours seven other bishops of the Francis- 
can order [j]. John XXII. exerted in this good 

cause 

[ej Fragment a Ills tor, RomantTy in Muratori j^niiq. ItaL 
mtdli €tvi^ torn. iii. p. 368. 

\_f\ Baluzii Vitte Pontif. jivenion, torn. i. p. ^66. 386. 
371.401. 

W WADDlxc;rs,/^^/7j/. Oniin. Minor, torn. vi. ad. A, 1305, 
sect. xii. p. 69. nd //. 1307, p. 91. 368. torn. \Ti. p. ^7^. 221, 
torn. vifi. p. 235. — J. S. A-i-iLMANNi Bihiiotb, Orient. Vatican. 

tom. 
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G £ K T. cause the same zeal which had distinguished the 
r A^R^'V. pontificate of his predecessors. * Upon the death 
<■ y ■> of John de Monte Cor vino, in the year 1330, 
he sent Nicolas of Bentra to fill the vacant arch- 
bishopric of Cambalu^ and charged him with 
letters to the Emperor of the Tartars, who, at that 
time, was in possession of the Chinese dominions. 
In the year I338> Benedict XII. sent new le- 
gates and missionaries into Tdrtary and Cbina^ in 
consequence of a solemn embassy [b] with which 
he was honoured at Avignon from the Kan of the 
Tartars. During the time that the princes of this 
latter nation maintained themselves in the empire 
of Cbina^ the Christian religion flourished in these 
vast regions, and both Latins and Nestorians not 
only made a public profession of their faith, but 
also propagated it without any apprehension of 
danger, throughout the northern provinces of 
Asia. 
CmmTBon III. There remained in this century scarcely 
^ut^UoL ^^y European prince, unconverted to Christiani- 
ty, if we except Jagello, duke of Lithuania^ who 
continued in the darkness of paganism, and wor- 
shipped the gods of his idolatrous ancestors, 
until the year 1386, when he embraced the 
Christian faith, received in baptism the name of 
Vladislaus, and persuaded his subjects to open 
their eyes upon the divine light of the gospel. 
We shall not pretend to justify the purity of the 
motives that first engaged this prince to renounce 
the rebgion of his fathers, as they were accom- 
panied, at least, with views of policy, interest, 
and ambition. Upon the death of Lkwis, king 
of Poland^ which happened in the year 1382, 
Jagello was named among the comperitors who 

aspired 

toxn.iii. sect. ii. p. 521 . — J. Echardi Scriptor. Pnedicat^r. torn. 
L p. 537. — y^cta Sane for, torn. i. Jonuari^ p. 984.— -Md8H£> 
Mil Hisloria Eccles, Tartar, 

Jji\ BaliTZII Vitit Pontiftcum ^venionensium^xom. p. 242. 
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tspired after the vacant throne; and as he was ac e n t, 
rich and powerful prince, the Poles beheld his p f [^^ j^ 

Ectensions and efforts with a favourable eye. *■■ v » 
is religion was the only obstacle that lay in his 
"way to the accomplishment of his views. Hed- 
ifnoE, the youngest daughter of the deceased 
monarch, who, by a decree of the senate, was 
declared heiress of the kingdom, was as little 
disposed to espouse, as the Poles were to obey, a 
F^gan, and hence Jagello was obliged to make 
superstition yield to royalty \i]. On the other 
hand, the Teutonic knights and crusaders extir- 
pated by fire and sword any remains of pagan- 
ism that were yet to be found in Prussia and Zi- 
voniay and effected, by force, what persuasion a- 
lone ought to have produced. 

We find also in the annals of this century a Many of 
great many instances of Jews converted to thejJ^J^* 
Christian faith. The cruel persecutions they chrifdana 
suffered in several parts oi Europe^ particularly in^^ 
Franct RVid Germany^ vanquished their obstinacy, tion. 
and bent their untractable spirits under the yoke 
of the gospel. The reports (whether false or true 
we shall not determine) that had been industri- 
ously spread abroad, of their poisoning the public 
fountains, of their killing infants and drinking 
their blood, of their profaning in the most im- 
pious and blasphemous manner the consecrated 
'Wafers that were used in the celebration of the 
^Ucharisti with other accusations equally enor- 
mous, excited every where the resentment of the 
magistrates and the fury of the people, and 
T>rought the most terrible sufferings, that unre- 
lenting vengeance could invent, upon that wretch- 
ed and devoted nation. 

IV. 



[O Odor. Raynaldus, AnnaL Eccles. ad A. 13^6. sect. ir. 
~Waddingi Annai, Minor, torn. ix. p. 71. — SoLlCNAC, His- 
^^ire de Fologne^ torn. iii. p. 241. 
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CENT. IV. The Saracens maintained, as yet, a cpo^ 
Pa^^t'i. siderable footing in Spain. The kingdoms of 
V . ' >^ ' . ^ Granada and Murcia^ with the province of -4»- 
WdlwAc dalt^sia^ were subject to their dominion ; and 
ezpJtioaofthey carried on a perpetual war with the kings 
*^ ^^ c of Castile^ Arra^on^ and Navarre, in which, how- 
Spain. ever, they were not always victorious. Th^ 
African princes, and particularly the eiqperc^ 
of Morocco, became their auxiliaries against the 
Christians. On the other hand, the Roman 
pontifs left no means unemployed to excite the 
Christians to unite their forces against the Ma- 
hometans, and to drive them out of the Sf^^ish 
territories ; presents, exhortations, promises, in 
short, every allurement that religion, supersti- 
tion, or avarice could render powerful, were made 
use of in order to the execution of this arduous 
project. The Christians, accordingly^ united 
their counsels and efforts for this end; and 
though for some time the difficulty of the enter- 
prize rendered their progress but inconsiderable, 
yet even in this century their affairs carried a 
promising aspect, and gave them reason to hope 
that they should one day triumph over their 
enemies, and b.ecome sole possessors of the Spanish, 
dominions [i]. 

[i] Sec Jo. D|: F£RR£RAS, Hutoire de I'^Espagne, toiri. iv. v. 
vli. — Fragmenta Histor. Romana, in Muratorii Antiqq, ItaL 
mediiavi^ torn. iii. p. 319. in which, however, there is a con- 
siderable mixture of truth and falsehood. — Baluzii Muteiian, 
tom. ii. p. 267. 
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CHAP. II. 

Concerning^ the calnmifoiis events that happened to 
the Cburcb during this century. 

L^TpHE Turks and Tartars, who extended ^ ^^ '''• 
X their dominions in Asia With an amazing p a * t l 
iapidity, and directed their aiittts against the' j^' 
Greeks as well as against the Saracens, destroyed ^i^l rcu- 
Urheifeverthey went, the fruits that had sprung up g»o« ^ 
th sUtJh a rich abundance from the labours of the ^^^* 
Christiau fUissiohaVics, (Extirpated the religion of 
JesDs in several provinces and cities where it 
nourished, and substituted the impostures of M\- 
i][0M£T to its place. Many of the Taitarfe had 
formerly professed the gospel, and still more had 
tolerated the exercise of that divinfe religion ; but, 
from the beginning of this century, things put 
ott a new face ; and that fierce nation renounced 
every other teligious doctrine, except that of the 
ALcoran^ Timur Beg, commonly called Ta- 
MElkLAKE, their mighty emperor, embraced him- 
self the doctrine of Mahomet, though under a 
form diffei'ent from that \^1iich Was adopted by 
the Tartars iti general [/]. This formidable 
warrior, after having subdued the greatest part 
of AsiHy having triutn^phed over Bajazet the em- 
peror of the Turks, atid even filled Europe \vith 
terror at the approach of his victorious arms, 

made 

[/] Thi« great Tamkrlane, whose name seemed to strike 
terror even when he was no more, adhered to the sect of the 
Sonnites^ and professed the greatest ernilty against their aJverFu- 
T\tsy\it Scbiites, See Pktit Croix, lluioire di' Timur-ij.c^ 
torn. ii. p. 151. tom, iii. p. 228. It is, however, extremely 
doubtful, 'u hat was, in reality, the religion of Tamerlane, 
though he professed the I^Iuhonictun faith. Sec IlIosilLiM, 
Hiit, Ei'i/tJ. Tunar^r. p. 1:4. 
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c E N T.made use of his authority to force multitudes rf 
PART I. Christians to apostatize from their holy faith. 



> — ' To the dictates of authority he added the com^ 
pulsive power of violence and persecution, and 
treated the disciples of Christ with the utmost 
barbarity. Persuaded, as we learn from the most 
credible writers of his life and actions, that it 
was incumbent upon the true followers of Ma- 
homet, to penecute the Christians, and that, the 
most ample and glorious rewards were reserved 
for such as were most instrumental in converting 
them to the Mahometan faith \m\ ; he employed 
the most human acts of severity to vanquish 
the magnanimous constancy of those that perse- 
vered in their attachment to the Christian reli- 
gion, of whom some suffered death in the most 
barbarous forms, while others were condemned tq 
perpetual slavery \n\. 
The decline U. In thosc parts of Asia^ that ar^ inhabited 
n[t^b^*^^y the Chinese^ Tartars, Moguls, and other 
China and natious as yct less known, the Christian religion 
*°^""^' not only lost ground, but seemed to be totally 
extirpated. It is, at least, certain, that we have 
no account of any members of the Latin church 
residing in those countries, latter than the year 
1370, nor could we ever learn the fate of the 
Franciscan missionaries that had been sent thith- 
er from Rome. We have, indeed, some records, 
from which it would appear that there were 
Nestorians residing in China so far down as the 

sixteenth 

[m] Petit Croix, Histoire de Timur-Bec^ torn. ii. p. 329. 
torn. iii. p. 1^7. 243, &c. 

[/i] Many instances of this we fiwi in a History ofTimur-Bec, 
wrote by a Persian, who was named Schjerfedinus, torn. ii. 
p. 376. 384. 386. torn. iii. p. 243. torn. iv. p. 111* 1 15. 117. 
and published at Delft ^ in four vohiraes, 8vo, in the year 1 7 23* 
—See also Herbek^i, Bii^/ioib, Oriental, at Uic aiticle Tu 
MUR, p. 877. 
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sixteenth century [0] ; but these records are not cent, 
so clear in relation to this matter, as to remove p ^^^\ 
all uncertainty and doubting. However that 
may be, it is evident beyond all contradiction, 
that the abolition of Christianity in those remote 
parts of the world, was owing to the wars that 
were carried on by the Tartars against the Chi- 
nese and other Asiatic nations ; for in the year 
1369, the last emperor of the race of Gengis 
EkAN was driven out of Cbina^ and his throne 
filled by the Mim family, who, by a solemn law, 
refused to all foreigners the privilege of entering 
into China. 

[p] NicoL. Trigautius, Di Cbriitiana empeditione apud 
Sinas^ lib. i: cap. xj. p. 1 16.— -Jos. Sim. Assemanni Bihiioth. 
Orunt, Vatican, torn. iii. part I. p. 592. & part II. p. 445. 
53$.—- Haldi, Deser^tkn de la Ciina, torn. i. p. 175. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Concerning tbe state of letters and phitosopby iuniif[ 

this century. 

c EN T.I. npHE Greeks, though dejected by the fo- 
Pa^etil a reign and intestine calamities in which 
^^ — •— ' they were involved, were far from withdrawing 
V^tv^ their attention and zeal From the cause of litera- 
amongthc turc, as is evident from the great number of 
Greeks, learned men who flourished among them during 
this period. In this honourable class was Nice- 
PHORUs Gregoras, Manuel Chrysoloras, 
Maximus Planudes, and many others, who, by 
their indefatigable application to the study of 
humanity and antiquities, criticism and grammar, 
acquired considerable reputation. To omit 
writers of inferior note, Theodorus Metochila, 
John Cantacuzenus, and Nicephorus Gre- 
goras, applied themselves to the composition of 
history, though with different success. Nor ought 
we to pass over in silence Nicephorus Callistus, 
who compiled an Ecclesiastical History, which, 
notwithstanding its being debased with idle stories 
and evident marks of superstition, is highly use- 
ful on account of the light it casts on many im- 
portant facts. 
The state U- As none of the sages of this century was 
«f phiio- adventurous enough to set up for a leader in phi- 
HMogthe losophy, such of the Greeks as had a taste for 
Gicck*. philosophical researches adhered to Aristotle, 
as their conductor and guide; but \vc may learn 

from 
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firem the tracts of Theodorus Metochita in c e n t. 
what manner they explained the principles and p ^ » t h. 
tenets of the Stagirite. Plato also had his fol- ' v '^ 
lowers, especially among those who were fond of 
mysticism, which had for many ages been held in 
the highest veneration by the Greeks. In the 
sublime sciences of mathematics and astronomy 
Nicolas Cabasilas surpassed all his contempo-^ 
raries. Baklaam adopted the sentiments and 
precepts of the Stoics with respect to the obliga- 
tions of morality and the duties of life, and di- 
gested them into a work of his, which is known 
by the title oi Etbica ex Stoicis [q\. 

III. In all the Latin provinces, schemes were The state 
laid and carried into execution with considerable ^l^f*"*J?J 

, among too 

success, for promoting the study of letters, im- Laiini. 
proving taste, and dispelling the pedantic spirit 
of the times. This laudable disposition gave rise 
to the election of many schools and academies* 
at Cologn^ Orleans^ Cahors^ Perusia, Florence^ and 
Fisa, in which all the liberal arts and sciences, 
distributed into the same classes that still subsist 
in those places were taught with assiduity and 
xeal. Opulent persons founded and amply endow- 
ed particular colleges^ in the public universities, in 
which, besides the monks^ young men of narrow 
circumstances were educated in all the branches 
of literature. Libraries were also collected, and 
men of learning animated to aspire to fame and 
glory, by the prospect of honourable rewards. It 
-must be confessed indeed, that the advantages 
arising to the church and state, from so many 
professors and learned men, did not wholly an- 
swer the expence and care bestowed on this un-» 
dertaking by h^en of rank and fortune: yet we 
•re by no means to conclude as many have rash- 
ly done, that all the doctors of this age, who rose 

[fj'] Henrici Canxsii Lectiones /^ntit^ua^ torn. iv. p. 405. 

\'oL. III. X gmdaully 
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CENT, gradually from the lower to the higher and moit 
y^][^ I, honourable stations, were only distinguished by 
*— \ — ' their stupidity and ignorance. 
Ir^jLT"^ JV. Clement V. who was now raised to the 
gicgci. pontificate, ordered the Hebrew, and other Ori- 
ental languages, to be taught in the public 
schools, that the church might never want a suf- 
ficient number of missionaries properly qualified 
to dispute with the Jews and Mahometans, and 
to diffuse the divine light of the gospel through- 
out the east [r] : in consequence of which ap- 
pointment, some eminent proficients in these 
tongues, and especially in the Hebrew, flourished 
during this age. The Greek language, which 
hitherto had been much neglected, was now re- 
vived, and taught yrith general applause, first of 
all by Leontius Pilatus, a Calabrian, who 
wrote a commentary upon Homer, and a few 
others [j], but afterwards, with far greater suc- 
cess and reputation, by Manuel Chrysolo- 
RAS [/], a native of Constantinople. Nor were 
there wanting some extraordinary geniuses, who, 
by their zeal and application, contributed to the 
restoration of the ancient and genuine eloquence 
of the Latins, among whom the excellent and 
justly-renowned Petrarch held the first place [u]^ 

and 

[r] See Ant. Wood, Antiq, Oxoniens. tom. i. p. 156. 159- 

[^3 ^^c Humph. Hodt, De Grtrcis illustribms^ Ungtur 
Gr^eca Literarumque humaniorum instauratoribuSy lib. i. p. 5.. 
L^ndiniy 174^9 i'^ ^^o* — Calogera, Opusculi Scientficij toin. 
XXV. p. 238. 

f /] HoDT, A(. nV. lib. i. p. 10. — Angeli Caloc^irae: /or* 
r/V. p. 24S '-And more especially Crrist. Frid. BorneiU 
LUf. de G^iecis Liter arum Gracttrnm in Itn/ia instamratoribus* 

[tt] Sec J AC. Phil. 1'homasini viiM Petrarchi in Jo* 
Geru. Mku»chin Vita ciaror. viror, tom. it. who in his Pre- 
face enumerates all the other writers of his life. Of the cele- 
brated poet Dante, several havcltreatcd, particularly his trans* 
lator Benevenutus of Imola, from whence Muratorius has 
borrowed large extracts ia his j^ntiquit. Jtal, medii avi, toiR* 
i. p. 103& /. 
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lind Dantk Aliohieri the second. Full of this c e nt. 
Worthy design, they both acted as if they had re-p^itTit. 
Ceived an extraordinary commission to promote ' v ■ * 
the reign of true taste and the progress of polite 
learning ; and their success was answerable to thd 
generous ambition that animated their eftbrts ; 
for they had many followers and admirers, not 
only among their countrymen, but also among the 
French and Germans. 

V. The writings of this age furnish us with a of the o- 
long list of Grammarians, historians, lawyers, and ^''^^ *^^^* 
physicians, of which it would be easy to give"^ ^' 

a circumstantial account : but as it is qu.te foreign 
to our purpose, it will be sufficient to inform our 
readers^ that there were but few of this vast mul- 
titude, whose labours were in any great degree 
useful to society. Great numbers applied them- 
selves to the study of the civil and canon law, be- 
cause it was the readiest way to preferment both 
in church and state. Such as have any tolerable 
acquaintance with history, cannot be entirely 
strangers to the fame of Bartolus, Baldus, An- 
dreas, and other doctors of laws in this century, 
who reflected honour on the universities oi Italy. 
But, after all, it is certain that the jurisprudence 
of this age was a most intricate disagreeable study, 
unenlivened either by history or language, and 
destitute of every allurement that could recom- 
mend it to a man of genius. As for the mathe- 
matics, they were cultivated by many ; yet, if we 
except Doctor Thomas BradwarIdine, the acute 
and learned archbishop of Canterbury^ there were 
but few who acquired any reputatiob"worth men- 
tioning by this kind o£,study. 

VI. The vast number of philosophers, who^^l"^*^^ 
rather disgraced than adorned this century, looked^'' 
upon Aristotle as their infallible oracle and 
guide ; though they stript him of all those excel- 
lencies that really belonged to him, and were 

X 7, inpap^blei 
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c E N T. incapable of entering into the true spirit of his 
F A R^ II. writings. So great was the authority of the 
^■ v V ' peripatetic philosophy, that, in order to diffuse 
the knowledge of it as widely as possible, even 
kings and emperors ordered the works of Aris- 
totle to be translated into the native language 
of their respective dominions. Among the most 
eminent of this class was Charles V. king of 
Trance^ who ordered all the writings of the an- 
cients, and especially those of Aristotle, to be 
translated into French by Nicholas Oresme [w\ 
Those, however, who professed themselves phi- 
losophers, instead of being animated by the love 
of truth, were inflamed by a rage of disputation, 
which led them to perplex and deform the pure, 
simple doctrines of reason and reUgion, by a 
multitude of idle subtilties, trifling questions, and 
ridiculous distinctions. It is needless to enlarge 
on the barbarity of their phraseology, in which 
they supposed the whole strength of their art con- 
sisted; as also on that utter aversion to every 
branch of polite learning in which they foolishly 
gloried. Those who have a mind to be acquainted 
with their methods of argumentation, and what- 
ever else relates to this wrangling tribe, need only 
consult John Scotus, or Walter Buueus. But 
though they all followed one common track, there 
were several points on which they differed among 
themselves. 
The Rca- VII. The old disputes between the Realists and 
nS!i!^ Nominalists^ which had lain dormant a long time, 
hti, were now revived with unextinguishable ardour, 
by an English Franciscan friar of the severer 
order, named William Occam, who was a fol- 
lower of the great Scotus, and a doctor of divi- 
nity 

[«)] Jo. Launoius, Hist, Gymnas. Navarr. torn. it. opp. 
part I. p. 504.— BouLAT, Histor. Acad, Parts, torn. iv. p. 379. 
— Lt BoEUP, Dissert: tur i^Hist. Eccles. tt Civi/e. Par. torn. 
iH. p. 456.46^. /. 
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uity at Paris. The Greeks and Persians never cent. 
fought against each other with more hatred and p ^ » j ir. 
fury, than these two discordant sects, whose angry 
disputations subsisted without any abatement, till 
the appearance of Luther, who soon obliged the 
scholastic divines to terminate their mutual 
wranglings, and to listen to terms of accommo- 
dation. The Realists despised their antagonists 
as philosophers of a recent date, branding them 
with the name of Moderns^ while, through a great 
mistake, they ascribed a very high antiquity to the 
tenets of their own party. The Nominalists^ on 
the other hand, inveighed against them as a set 
of doating visionaries, who, despising subr 
stantial matters, were pursuing mere shadows. 
The Nominalists had the most eloquent, acute, 
and subtile doctors of Paris for their leaders, a- 
mong whom, besides Occam, the famous John 
BuRiDAN [a;] was very eminent ; nevertheless, 
through the countenance given them by succes- 
sive popes, the Realists prevailed. For when 
Occam joined the party of the Franciscan monks, 
who strenuously opposed John XXII. that pope; 
himself, and his successors after him, left no means 
untried to extirpate the philosophy of the Nomi-^ 
nalists^ which was deepned highly prejudicial to 
the interests of the church [yy. and hence it was, 
that, in the year 1339, the university of Parity 
by a public edict, solemnly condemned and pro- 
hibited the philosophy of Occam, which was 
^t of the Nominalists\%\. But, as it is natural for 

X 3 men 

{x^ Rob. Guaginus wrote a particular account of this fa- 
mous man, as we learn from Jo. Launoius, in his Historia 
Gymnaiii Navarrenty torn. iv. opp. part I. p. 722. see also p. 
296, 297. 330. and BouLAY, Histor, Acad, Paris, torn. iv. p. 
282. 307. 341, &c. 

[ y] Stefh. fiALUzn MUcellanea^ torn. iv. p. 332. 

I a] BouLAT, Hist, Acad, Paris, torn. iv. p. 257. torn. v. p. 
708. — Car. Pless. d^Argentre, Collectiojudiciorum de no- 
vis grroribus^ &c. see MosHElM* 
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c h N T.men to love and pursue what is forbidden, the 
p A^» T iL^^^s^QVience was, that the party of the Nominalists 
* V flourished more than ever. 
mi'^^iM^- VIII. Among the philosophers of these times, 
•df with there were many who mingled astrology with 
^\P**^|*^j^^ their philosophy, /. e. the art of telling fortunes, 
limes, and by the aspect of the heavens, and the influence of 
eaw'ma^^^ Stars J and, notwithstanding the obvious follj 
gic and absurdity of this pretended science, all ranks 
of people, from the highest down to the lowest, 
were fond of it even to distraction. Yet, in spite 
of all this popular prejudice in favour of their 
art, these astrological philosophers, to avoid being 
impeached of witchcraft, and to keep themselves 
out ot the hands of the inquisitors, were obliged 
to behave with great circumspection. The neg- 
lect of this caution was remarkably fatal to Cec- 
' cus AscuLANus, a famous peripatetic philoso- 
pher, astrologer, and mathematician, first of 
all physician to pope John XXII. and afterwards 
to Charles Sineterra, duke of Calabria. Thi$ 
unhappy man liavlng performed some experi- 
ments in mechanics, that seemed miraculous to 
the vulgar, and having also offended many, and 
among the rest his master, by giving out some 
predictions, which were said to have been ful- 
lilled, was universally supposed to deal with in- 
fernal spirits, and burnt for it by the inquisitors at 
Florence y in the year 1337 [^]. There is yet ex- 
tant a commentary of his upon the Sphere of ^ohn 
de SacroboscOy otherwise named Holywood, whicH 
^hev/s its author to have been deeply tainted with 
superstition [/^]. 

IX 

• 

[^] Paul Anton. Appiaxds wrote a defence pf this unhap- 
py mail, which is inserted in Domen. ££RKINI Storia di tutte 
fbcresUylova. iii. sacc. xiv. cap. iii. p. 210. J. We have also 
a further account of him in Jo. Maria Cresctmbenus, Com- 
mentari d'lla volgar, Poesiay vol, ii. part II. lib. iii. cap. xiv. 

[6] Gabr. N.^udalUs, A^logi pour ies p-andi bommes pti 
#»; r/-' sou/>Tonnez de MugU^ p. 270. /. 
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IX. Raymund Lully was the author of a new c e n t. 
and very singular kind of philosophy, which he p ^^^' ^ 
endeavoured to illustrate and defend by his ' — v — '* 
voluminous writings. He was a native of iWiz/or- ^*J^ P^jf **" 
ea^ and admirable for the extent and fecundity of LuUy. 
his genius; yet, at the same time, a strange com- 
pound of reason and folly. Being full of zeal for 
the propagation of the gospel, and having per- 
formed many voyages, and undergone various 
hardships to promote it, he was slain at Bu^ia, in 
Africa^ in the year 1315, by the Mahometans, 
whom he was attempting to convert. The Fran-, 
ciscans, to whose third order it is said he belong- 
ed, extol him to the skies, and have taken great 
pains to persuade several popes to canoiiize him: * 
while many on the contrary, and especiiiUy the 
Dominicans, inveigh bitterly against him. calling 
him a harebrained chymist, a hot-headed fanatic, 
a heretic, a magician, and a mere compiler of the 
works of the more learned Mahometans. The 
popes entertained different opinions of him ; some 
esteeming him a harmless pious man, while others 
pronounced him a vile heretic. But whoever 
peruses the writings of Lully without prejudice^ 
will not be biassed by either of these parties. It 
is at least certain, that he would have been a 
great man, had the warmth and fertiUty of his 
imagination been tempered with a sound judgr 
ment [c]. 

[e] See John Salzinger^s Preface to Ratmukd Lully> 
works, which John William, elector Falaiine^ caused to be 
collected at a great expence, and to be published, in 1720, in 
five folio volumes. Luc. Waodingus, AnnaL Minor, torn. 
iv. p. 421. torn. V. p. 157. 316. torn. vi. p. 229. G)nceming 
the famous invention of Lully, see Dan. Gkorg. Morhofius, 
FoJybisioire^ lib* iL cap. v. p. 352. s. 

2^ 4 CHAR 
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CHAP. II. 

Concerning the doctors and government of the. 

Cburcb during this century. 

c 1 N T. I. nr^HE governors of the church in thi$ period, 
PaT-Tii. a from thie highest to the lowest orders, 
* — w — were addicted to vices peculiarly dishonourable 

nipt^'tc ^^ ^^^^^ sacred character! We shall say no- 
of the dcr- thing of the Grecian and oriental clergy, who 
^' lived, for the most part, under a rigid, se- 

vere, and oppressive government, though they 
deserve their part in this heavy and ignominious 
charge. But with regard to the Latins our si- 
lence would be inexcusable, since the flagrant 
abuses that prevailed among them were attended 
with consequences equally pernicious to the in- 
terests of religion and the well-being of civil so- 
ciety. It is however necessary to observe, that 
there were, even in these degenerate times, seve- 
ral pious and worthy men, who ardently longed 
for a reformation of the church, both in its bead 
and members, as they used to express themselves . 
[rf]. Laudable as these desires undoubtedly were, 
many circumstances concurred to prevent their 
accomplishment ; such as the exorbitant power of 
the popes, so confirmed by length of time that 
it seemed immoveable, the excessive superstition 
that enslaved the minds of the generality, toge- 
ther with the wretched ignorance and barbarity 
of the age, by which every spark of truth was sti- 
fled, as it 'were, in its very birth. Yet, firm and 
lasting as the dominion of the Roman pontifs seem- 
ed to be, it was gradually undermined and weaken- 
ed, 

• 

[</ J Matt. Flacius, Catalogo ttstium veritaiis^ lib. xiii. p* 
1697. Jo. Launoius, De variafortuna jiristoteiis, p. 217. Jo* 
H£NR. HoTTiNGERi Historia Ecclii, Sac. xiv. p. 754, 
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cd, partly by the pride and rashness of the popes cent. 
themselves, and partly by several unexpected e- p a^'T'ii. 
vents. ' .7 ■■' 

II. This important change may be dated from ^^^ 
the quarrel which arose between Boniface VUI. France op- 
who filled the papal throne about the beginning p^^|^ 
of this century, and Philip the Fair, king of ranny. 
Fr(ince. This prince, who was endowed with a 
bold and enterprising spirit, soon convinced Fm- 
rope, that it was possible to set bounds to the 
overgrown arrogance of the bishop of Rome, not- 
withstanding many crowned heads had attempted 
it without success. Boniface sent Philip the 
haughtiest letters imaginable, in- which he assert- 
ed, that the king of France, with all other kings 
and princes whatsoever, were obliged, by a divine 
command, to submit to the authority of the 
popes, as well in all political and civil matters, 
as in those of a religious nature. The king an- 
swered him with great spirit, and in terms ex- 
pressive of the utmost contempt. The pope re- 
joined with more arrogance than ever ; and, in 
that famous bull, unam sanctam, which he pub- 
lished about this time, asserted that Jesus Christ 
had granted a twofold power to his church, or, in 
other words, the spiritual and temporal sword ; 
that he had subjected the whole human race to 
the authority of the Roman pontif, and that who- 
ever dared to disbelieve it, were to be deemed 
heretics, and stood excluded from all possibility 
of salvation [e]. The king, on the other hand, 
in an assembly of the peers of his kingdom, held 
in the year 1303, ordered William de Noga- 
RET, a celebrated lawyer [/], to draw up an 

accusation 

[e] This bull is yet extant in the Corpus JurirCanon. Extra' 
vagant, Commun. lib. i. tit, De majoritat€ #/ ohedientia, 

I/] Of this celebrated lawyer, who was the most intrepid 
tend inveterate enemy the popes ever had before LuTHER* none 

have 
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c E N T. accusation against the pope, in which he publicly 
p A^m^ II charged him with heresies^ simony^ and many other 
< V ■ '' vices, demanding, at the same time, an cecume* 
nical council to depose such an execrable pontif. 
The pope, in his turn, passed a sentence of ex- 
communication, that very year, against the king 
and all his adherents. 
The ercnt i[i. Philip, shortly after he received his sen- 
wvmcon. tcucc, held an assembly of the states of the kin^ 
<«. dom, where he again employed some persons of 
the highest rank and reputation to sit in judgment 
upon th^ pope, an4 appealed to a general coun- 
cil. After this he sent William de Nogaret, 
with some others, into Italy^ to excite a sedition, 
to seize the pope's person, and then to convey 
him to Lyons^ where the king was determined to 
hold the above-mentioned council. Nogaret, 
bemg a resolute active man, soon drew over to 
his assistance the powerful family of the Colon- 
NAS, then at variance with the pope, levied a 
small army, seized Boniface, who hved in per- 
fect security at ^nagni^ and as soon as he had got 
him into his power, treated him in the most shock- 
ing manner, carried his resentment so far as to 
wound him on the head by a blow with his iron 
gauntlet. The inhabitants oi Anagni rescued him 
out of the hands of this fierce and inveterate 
enemy, and conducted him to Rome^ where he 
died soon after of an illness occasioned by the rage 
and anguish into which these insults had thrown 
him [g]. 

IV. 

have given us a fuller account than the Benedictine monks, 
Hist. Generale de Languedoc^ torn. iii. p. 114. 117./. PHlLlP 
rrii.de hi:n chancellor of France for his resolute opposition a- 
gainst the pope. 

[^ g'\ 'Sac X\\Q jlcta inter Bonif actum Vlll. Betted. XI. C/e^ 
meni V. et FkU'i^ptun Fulchrum^ published A. D. 1614, by 
Pkter Puteanus. — Adr. Baillet, Hp/. deDemele^ du B«- 
niface VIII. avcc Pbiiippe de Bel, printed at Parisy in 4to, in 

1718. 
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IV. Benedict XI. who succeeded him, and cent. 
whose name before his accession to the papal p ^ r t *ii. 
chair was Nicolas Boccacint, learned prudence \ v ■ ^ 
by this fatal example, and pursued more moder- rcsidofcc 
ate and gentle measures. He repealed of his own removed t^ 
accord the sentence of excommunication that his^^*^**"* 
predecessor had thundered out against the king 
of France and his dominions ; but never could be 
prevailed upon to absolve Nogaret of his treason 
against the ghostly majesty of the pontificate. 
Nogaret, on the other hand, set a small value 
upon the papal absolution, and prosecuted, with 
his usual vigour and intrepidity, in the Roman 
court, the accusation that he had formerly brought 
against Boniface ; and in the name of his royal 
master, insisted, that the memory of that pontif 
should be branded with a notorious mark of in- 
famy. While this was transacting, Benedict 
died, A. D. 1 304; upon which Philip, by his 
trtful intrigues in the conclave,, obtained the sec 
of Rome for a French prelate Berthand de Got, 
archbishop of Sourdeaux, who was accordingly 
elected to that high dignity, on the 5th of June 
1305. This step was so much the more necessary, 
in that the breach between the king and the 
court of Rome was not yet entirely healed, and, 
as Nogaret was not as yet absolved, might easily 
be renewed. Besides, the French monarch, in- 
flamed with the desire of revenge, insistedupon the 
formal condemnation of Boniface bv the court of 
Rome, the abolition of the order of Tempi an ^ and 
other concessions of great importance, which he 
could not reasonably expect from an Italian pope. 
Hence he looked upon a French pontif, in whose 
Zealand compliance he could confide, as necessary 

to 

1718.— Jo. RuBEtJS, w Bonifacio, cap. \\\* p. 137. — Tlic d- 
tVicr writers on this subject are mentioned by Baillet, in his 
Preface, p. 9.— See aUo be ^i' lay. Hist, Acad, Parit, torn, iv, 
p. 4. 
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c £ N T. to the execution of his designs. Bertrand as« 
F A^Tii sumed the name of Clement V. and, at the 
^ M > king's request, remained in France, and removed 
the papal residence to Avignon, where it conti- 
nued during the space of seventy years. This 
period the Italians call, by way of derision, the 
Babylonish captivity [A]. 
Tbe dhni- V. There is no doubt, but that the continued 
SfJ^ residence of the popes in France greatly impaired 
i««kority- the authority oFthe Roman see. For during the 
absence of the pontifs from Rome^ the fiEK:tion of 
the Gibellines^ their inveterate enemies, rose to a 
greater height than ever ; insomuch, that they 
not only invaded and ravaged St Peter's patri- 
mony, but even attacked the papal authority, 
by their writings. This caused many cities to re- 
volt from the popes : even Rome itself was tbe 
grand source and fomenter of cabals, tumults, 
and civil wars ; insomuch, that the laws and de- 
crees sent thither from France were publicly 
treated with contempt by the common people, 
as well as by the nobles [/]. The influence of 
this example was prppagated from Italy through 
most parts of Europe ; it being evident, from a 
vast number of instances, that the Europeans in 
general did not pay near so much regard to the 
decrees and thunders of the Gallic popes, as 

tiiey 

[^] For an account of the French popes, consult chiefly 
Steph. Baluzii Vita poniif, j^vintonensiumj published at Ptf- 
ris in two volumes 410 in the year 2693. The reader maj al- 
so peruse, but it must be with the utmost caution, Lokgueval^s 
History of tbe Galtican Churchy and those who continued that 
work after his death. See more especially tom. xii. This Je* 
suit, and his successors, have shewn great industry and do- 
quence in thie composition of this history \ but they, for the 
most part artfully conceal the vices and enormities of the Ro- 
man pontifs. 

[f ] See Baluzii Pontif, ^venion. tom. ii. p. 290, 291. 301. 
309. 323. and many other places. — Muratorii Antiqq. hat. 
torn. iii. p. 397. 401. 409, &c. — Gianokke, Histpirg dt iVif- 
pUs^ tom. iii. p. 280. 
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they did to those of Rome. This gave rise toCENT. 
various seditions against the pontifs, which they p ^ J^' n^ 
could not entirely crush, even with the aid of the ^ m . " ^ 
inquisitors^ who exerted themselves with the most 
barbarous fury. 

VI. The French pontifs, finding they could ^jj^^j^ 
draw but small revenues from their Italian domi-^cntcdby 
nions, which were now torn in pieces by faction, |^J|^^ 
and ravaged by sedition, were obliged to contrive nchc^ 
new methods of accumulating wealth. For this 
purpose they not only- sold indulgences to the / 
people, more frequently than they had formerly 
done, whereby they made themselves extremely 
odious to several potentates, but also disposed 
publicly of scandalous licences, of all sorts, at an 
excessive price. John XXII. was remarkably 
shrewd and zealous in promoting this abomin* 
able traffic ; for, though he was not the first in- 
ventor of the taxes and rules of the apostolical 
chancery^ yet the Romish writers acknowledge 
that he enlarged and rendered them more exten- 
sively profitable to the holy treasure [i]. It is 
certain that the origin of the tribute paid to the 
popes under the name oi Annates^ and which is 
generally affirmed to have beenlirst imposed by 
him, is of a much earlier date [/]. Besides the a- 
buses now mentioned, these Gallic popes, having 
abolished the right of elections, arrogated to them- 
selves a power of conferring all the offices of the 
church, whether greater or smaller, according to 
their fancy, by which they soon amassed prodigi- 
ous wealth. It was also under their government 

that 

\y\ Jo. CiAMPTNUs, De vicccanceilario ecclesia Rom. p. 39, 
—.Car.. Cuais, Lelins sur Us JubileJ^ torn. ii. p. 673. ^ud 
others. 

.[/J Bernh. van £<pkn, 'Jus Ecclts, universale^ torn. ii. p. 
876. — BouLAT, Histor, Acad, Paris, torn. iv. p. 911. — Ant. 
Wood, Antiquit, Oxon, torn. i. p. 213. — Guil. Franc. Ber.- 
THiSR. Diss, sur Us Am^anies^ toco. xii. HiSt, dc i''£^'**6 
Callic. p. i. 
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c E N T that reserves^ provisions y expectattvts^ and other 
p^^^'jj impositions of the like odious nature, that had 
y ' ^ seldom or never been heard of before, became 
familiar to the public ear, and filled all Europe 
witli bitter complaints [fw]. These complaints 
exceeded all bounds, when some of these pontifs, 
particularly John XXII. Clement VI. and 
Gregory X. openly declared that they had r^- 
served to themselves all churches and parishes 
within their jurisdiction, and v;ere determined, 
in consequence of that sovereign authority and 
plenitude of power which Christ had conferred 
upon them, his vicars, to provide for them, and 
dispose of them without exception [«]. It was 
by these and other such mean and selfish contriv* 
ances, which had no other end than the acquisi- 
tion of riches, tlii't these inconsiderate pontife 
excited a general hatred against the Roman see, 
and thereby greatly weakened the papal empire, 
which had been visibly upon the decline from the 
time of Boniface. 
Thcob«c- VII. Clement V. was a mere creature of 
quiowncsa Pjiilip the Fair, and was absolutely directed and 

%i Clement , , , . , -^ ^ i- i 

v. to Phi- governec! by that pnnce ns long as he lived. 

^F- WiLLTAM DE NoGARET, the implacable enetny 

of r5;>NiFACE VIII. notwithstanding he was un- 
der u sentence of excommunication, had the bold- 
ness to prosecute his master's cause, and his 
own, against Boniface, even in the pope's court; 
an instance of assurance this, not easy to be pa- 
ralleled. Philip insisted, that the dead bodv of 

Bonifaci 

[ffi] Steph. Baluzii Misce/Ian, torn. iii. p. 4*79. 518. Ejus 
Vit. Fontif, Aveni'.n* torn. ii. p. 60. 63. 6x. 74 134. i j6. 
Gallia Chrtstania BenedtctiNor, tom, i. Append, y, 13. Wood, 
ylntiquii, Oxon, tom. i. p 148. 201, 202. Boulay, Hut. 
jicad, Paris, tom. iv. p. 911, 

[«J Baluzii Pontif, ,^venion. tom. li. p. 873. tom. i, p. 
285. 311. 6J5i. /. Ant. MArni.ti /inaiccta vet. ^rv/, tom. v. 
p. 249. J. Gal/ia Chnstit:r:aj ton.. '. p. 69. i2o8. HistotreJm 
(Irstil Eccl^ Francois ^ tom. il. p. 129. r. 
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Boniface should be dug up, and publicly burnt ;C e n t. 

Pa IT 11. 



but Clement aterted this infamy by his advice ^*^* 



and in treaties, promising implicit obedience to the 
king in every thing else. In order therefore to 
keep his word, he was obliged to abrogate the 
laws enacted by Boniface, to grant the king a 
bounty of five years tithes, fully to absolve No- 
GARET of all his crimes, on condition of his sub- 
mitting to a light penance (which, however, he 
never performed), to restore the citizens oiAnagni 
to their reputation and honour, and to call a ge- 
neral council at Vienna in the year 131 1, in order 
to condemn the Templars, on whose destruction 
Phiuf was most ardently bent. In this council 
every thing was determined as the king thought 
proper. For Clement, terrified by the melan- 
choly fate of Boniface, durst not venture to op- 
pose this intrepid and obstinate monarch [0]. 

VIII. Upon Clement's death, which happened John 
in the year 13 14, many fierce contentions arose coUsV, ** 
in the conclave about choosing a successor, the 
French cardinals insisting upon a French, and 
those of Italy demanding an Italian pope. After 
a contest, which continued two years, the French 
party prevailed, and, in the year 13 16, elected 
James de Euse, a native of Cahors^ and cardinal 
bi&hop of Porto. He assumed the name of John 
XXII. and had a tolerable share of learning, 
but was at the same time crafty and proud, weak, 
imprudent, and covetous, which is allowed even 
by those writers who, in other respects, speak 
well of him. He is deservedly censured on ac- 
count of his temerity, and the ill success that 
attended him, through his o.vn imprudence, in 

many 

[0] Besides the cnmraon writers already cited, see Guil. 
Faanc. Bcrtbicrji, Discours sur le P^mijlcat de Clement \ . 
torn. iii. Histon'ce Efc/fs, Gollic. Colonia. ILst. Litter, J^ 
Lyon^tnm. i. p. 340. Callia Christiana EineJict. t.im. i. o. 
1189. Sc ton), ii. p. 829. 
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CENT many of his enterprizes ; but he is more especi* 
p I^Vt II. ^I'y hlamed for that calamitous and unhappy war 
into which he entered against Lewis of Bavaria. 
This powerful prince disputed the imperial throne 
of G^r;w^7»y with Frederic, dukeof^ttj/rut; and 
they had been both chosen to that high dignity, 
in the year 13 14, by their respective partisaof 
among the electors and princes of the emiure« 
John took it. for granted, that the decision of 
this contest came under his ghostly jurisdiction* 
But, in the year 1322, the duke of Bavaria 
having vanquished his competitor by force of 
arms, took upon him the administration of the 
empire without asking the pope's approbation, 
and would by no means allow, that their dis* 
pute, already determined by the sword, should 
be again decided by the judgment of the pope. 
John interpreted this refusal as a heinous insult 
upon his authority, and, by an edict issued out in 
the year 1324, pretended to deprive the emperor 
of his crown. But this impotent resentment was 
very little regarded ; nay, he was even accused 
of heresy by the emperor, who, at the same time, 
appealed to a general council. Highly exaspe* 
rated by these and other deserved afironts, the 
pontif presumes, in the year 1327, to declare 
the imperial throne vacant a second time, and 
even to publish a sentence of excommunication 
against the chief of the empire. This new mark 
of papal arrogance was severely resented by Lswis^ 
who, in the year 1328, published an edict at 
Rome, by which John was declared unworthy of 
the pontificate, deposed from that dignity, and 
succeeded in it by one of his bitterest enemies 
Peter de Corbieri, a Franciscan monk, who 
assumed the name of Nicolas V. and crowned 
the emperor at Rome in a solemn and public 
manner. But, in the year 1330, this imperial 
pope voluntarily abdicated the chair of St Peter^ 

and 
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and surrendered himself to John, who ke.n himc e n t. 
in close confinement at Avignon for the rest ofp ^ lV\\^ 
his days. Thus ended the contest between the m ■* 
duke of Bavaria and John XXII. who, notwith- 
standing their mutual efforts to dethrone each 
other, continued both in the possession of their 
respective dignities [^]. 
IX. The numerous tribes of the FratricelU* Beg-]^^^ 

''WIT •!• 

hards J and Spiritual Franciscans ^ adhered to thej^^jofhL 
party of Lewis. Supported by his patronage, rwy. 
And dispersed throughout the greatest part of £f/-. 
riw><?i they attacked every where the reigning pori- 
tir, as an enemy to the true religion, and loaded 
him with the heaviest accusations and the bitter- 
est invectives, both in their writings and in 
their ordinary conversation. These attacks did 
not greatly affect the pontif, as they were made 
only by private persons, by a set of obscure 
monks, who in many respects, were unworthy of 
his notice ; but, towards the conclusion of his life, 
he. incurred the disapprobation and censures of 
almost the whole Catholic church. For in the 

[p] The particulars of this violent quarrel may be learned 
itfita the Records published by Steph. Ealuz. in his Vita Pon- 
ttf, ^V£nion, torn. ii. p. 512. /. — £dm. Maktknk, Tbesaur, 
Anecdotor, torn. S. p. 641. /. — Jo. Georg. Herwart, in Lu- 
d^ifico Imperatore defenso contra B^ovium^ Mcjnachii 16 18, in 
4to, et Christ. Gewald. in Apologia pro Ludovico Bavaro^ 
Im^ldstad 16 1 8, in 410, against the same Bzovius, who, in the 
Aioala he h^d published, basely aspersed the memory of the 
emperor. See also Luc: Waddingus in Annalib, Minor, torn, 
t5i. p. 77. 106. J". 8tc. Whoever attentively peruses the his- 
tory of this war, will perceive that Lewis of Bavaria follow- 
ed tlm example of Philip the fair, king of France. As Phi- 
VO brought an accusation of heresy against Boniface,, so did 
Lswis with respect to John XXIL The French monarch 
laade use of Nogarkt and. other accusers against the one pon- 
tif. Lewis employed Occam and the Francij^rauij in that quality 
agtinst the other. Each of them in^ted upon the asseinbl-rig 
argeneirtr council, and upon the deposition of the poutifs wIk> 
had.iiKurFed tlieir displeasure. I omit other circumstances that 
be alleged to rtnder the parallel more striking. 

Vol. m. Y year 
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c E NT. year 133 1 and 1332, having asserted, in some 
Part H.P^Wic discourscs, that the souls of the faithful, in 
their intermediate state, were permitted to behold 
Christ as man, but not the face of God^ or the 
divine nature, before their re-union with the body 
at the last day : This doctrine highly offended 
Philip VI. king of France^ was opposed by the 
pope's friends as well as by his enemies, and 
unanimously condemned by the divines oiPariSf 
in the year 1333. This favourite tenet of the 
pope was thu» severely treated, because it seemed 
highly prejudicial to the felicity of happy spirits 
in their unembodied state; otherwise the point 
might have been yielded to a man of his posi- 
tive temper, without any material consequence. 
Alarmed by these vigorous proceedings, he im- 
mediately offered something by way of excuse for 
having espoused this opinion ; and afterwards, in 
the year 1334, when he lay at the point of death, 
though he did not entirely renoimce, he, in some 
measure, softened it, by saying he believed that 
the unembodied souls of the righteous beheld the 
divine essence as far as their separate state and con- 
dition would permit [q\. This declaration did not 
satisfy his adversaries ; hence his successor, Bene- 
dict XII. after many disputes had been held 
about it, put an end to this controversy by aa 
unanimous resolution of the Parisian doctors, or- 
dering it to be received as an article of faith, that 
the souls of the blessed, during their intermediate 
state, did fully and perfectly contemplate the 

divine 

[^] See StepM. Baxuzii Viia Fontif j^venion* tctf%. L p. 
175* 177* 1^2. 197. 221. 786, &c. — Luc. Dacheru ^/Vi/. 
Scn/>ton Vetfr. torn, i* p. 760. eil, >^r/.— -Jo. Launch Histo^ , 
ria Gymnas^ Navarrenij part I. cap. vii. p. 3 19. torn. iv. part L 
opp. — BouLAY, His tor, Acad, Farts* torn. iv. p. 235. 250.— 
Luc. Waddingi AnnaL Minor, torn. vi. p. 371. torn. vii. 
p. 145. — J AC. EcHARDi Scriptor. Frtcdicaior, torn. i. p. 599t 
6c8. ^ 
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iiivine nature [r]. Benedict's publishing thisc e n t. 

A K T II 



iresolution could be in no way injurious to thcp ^ * 



memory of John ; for when the latter lay upon 
his death-bed, he submitted his opinion to the 
judgment of the church, that he might not be 
deemed a heretic after his decease {/]. 

X. John dying in the year 1334, riew con.Bcn«^ct 
tehtions arose in the conclave between the French^"' 
and Italian cardinals about the election of a pope; 
but towards the end of the year they chose James 
FouRNiER, a Frenchman, and cardinal of Sl 
Prisca, who took the name of Benedict XIL 
The writers o£ these times represent him as a man 
of great probity, who was neither chargeable with 
that avarice, nor that ambition, that dishonoured 
%o many of his predecessors [t]. He put an tnd 
to the papal quarrel with the emperor Lewis : 
find though he did not restore him to the com- 
munion of the church, because prevented, as it 
is said, by the king of france^ yet he did not 
attempt any thing against him. He carefully 
littended to the grievances of the church, redress- 
ed them a^ far as was in his power, endeavoured 
to reform the fundamental laws of the monastic 
societies, whether of the mendicant, or more opu- 
lent orders ; and died in the year 1342, while he 
Iras laying the most noble schemes for promoting 

Y a a yec 

[r] BaluzTi Vit. Po'ntif, jAfenion. torn. i. p. 197. 216. 221. 
224. 236. 

85P [xJ AU this pope's heretical fancies about the Beahfc 
Pifion were nothing in comparison with a vile and most enor- 
mous practical heresy that was foimd in his coffers after his 
death, via, five and twenty millions of florins, of which there 
were eighteen in specie^ and the rest hi plate, jewels, crou us, 
mitres, and other precious buubles, all which he had squeezed' 
but of the people and the inferior clergy during his pontificate. 
Sec FleurT, Hist, Eccles, livr. xciv. sect, xxxix. 

[/] See the Fragmenta Hutor, Roman, in Muratorii y/w;/- 
^uit, hal. torn. iii. p. 275. — Baluzii Vit. Pont, Avenion, torn.' 
i. p. 205. 2i8. 240, &c. — BouhAY, Histor, Acad. Pa^it. torn;* 
iy. p. 255.. 
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c E N T. a yet more extensive reformation. In short, if 
p ^R^*ii.we overlook his superstition, the prevailing ble- 
^ " V ^ mish of this barbarous age, it must be allowed 

that he was a man of integrity and merit. 
Clement ^ jjg ^^g succeeded by a man of a quite 

different disposition, Clement VL a native of 
France^ whose name was Peter Roger,, and who 
was cardinal of St Nereus and St Acbilles^ before 
his elevation to the pontificate. Not to insist 
upon the most unexceptionable parts of this pon- 
tiPs conduct, we shall only observe that he trod 
faithfully in the steps of John XXII. in providing 
for vacant churches and bishoprics, by reserving 
to himself the disposal of them, which shewed his 
sordid and insatiable avarice ; that he conferred 
ecclesiastical dignities and benefices of the highest 
consequence upon strangers and Itahans, .which 
drew upon him the warm displeasure of the kings 
of England and France ; and lastly, that by re- 
newing the dissensions that had formerly subsisted 
between Lewis of Bavaria and the Roman see, 
he displayed to the world his excessive vanity aiui 
ambition in the most odious colours. In the year 
1343, he assailed the emperor with his thundering 
edicts ; and when he heard that they were treat- 
ed by that prince with the utmost contempt, his 
rage augmented, and he not only threw out new 
maledictions, and published new sentences of ex- 
communication against him, in the year 1346, 
but also excited the German princes to elect 
Henry VII. son to Charles IV. emperor in 
his place. This violent measure would infallibly 
have occasioned a civil war in Germany^ had it 
not been prevented by the death of Lewis, in the 
year 1347. Clement did not long survive him, 
for he died in the year 1352, famous for nothing 
but his excessive zeal for extending the papal 
authority, and for his having added ^z;^fno», which 
he purchased of Joan, queen of Naples^ to the 
patrimony of St Peter. XU. 
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.XII. His successor Innocent VI. whose c e n t. 
came was Stephen Albert, was much more re-p f^^^ir. 
markable for integrity and moderation. He was " — /— -» 
a Frenchman, and before his election had been ^^°^^°- 
bishop of Ostia. . He died in the year 1362, after Urban v. 
having governed the church ten years. His 
greatest blemish was, that he prornoted his re- 
lations with an excessive partiality, but in other 
respects he was a man of merit, and a great en- 
courager of pious and learne^imen. He kept the 
monks closely to their duty, carefully abstained 
from reserving churches^ and, by many good ac- 
tions, acquired a great and deserved reputation. 
He was succeeded by William Grimoakd, abbot 
of St lector at Marseilles^ who took the name of 
Urban V. and was entirely free from all the 
grosser vices, if we except those which cannot 
easily be separated from the papal dignity. This 
pope, being prevailed on by the intreaties of the 
Romans, returned to Rome in the year 1367, but, 
in 1370, he came back to Avignon^ to reconcile 
the differences that had arisen between the kings 
of England and France^ and died there the same 
year. 

XIII. He was succeeded by Peter Roger, a S^*^^**^ 
French ecclesiastic oiF illustrious descent, who as- 
sumed the name of Gregory XI. a man, who, * 

though inferior to hi? predecessors in virtue, ex- 
ceeded them far in courage and assurance. In 
his time Italy in general, and the city of Rome in 
particular, was distressed with most outrageous 
and formidable tumults. The Florentines carried 
on successfully a terrible war against the ecclesias- 
tical state [u]. Upon which Gregory, in hopes 
of quieting the disorders of Italy, and also of rc- 

Y 3 covering 

[«] Sec, chiefly, CoLUZii Salutati Epistola^ ^vritten in 
tke name of tEe Florentines, part i. p. 47 — 100. p. 148. 162. 
Sec also Prafat. ad part II. p. xviii. the new Florentine edition 
by Laur. MEUU&. 
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c E N T. covering the cities and territories which had been 
piw wS^^^ from St Peter^s patrimony, transferred the 
* V papal seat from Avignon to Rome^ in the voar 
1376. To this he was in a great measure deter- 
mined by the advice of one Cathrine, a virgin 
Sens, who, in this credulous age, was thought 
to be inspired with the spirit of prophecy, and 
made a journey loAvignonon purpose to persuade 
him to take this step \w'\. It was not, however, 
long before Gregory repented that he had fol- 
lowed her advice : lor by the long absence of the 
popes from Italy^ their authority was reduced to 
such a low ebb, that the Romans and Florentines 
made no scruple to insult him with the grossest 
abuse, which made him resolve to return to Avig- 
non ; but before he could execute his determina- 
tion he was taken off by death, in the year 1378. 
KhSTlri- XIV. After the death of Gregory XI. the 
te» in the Cardinals assembled to consult about choosing a 
dT^chu successor, when the people of Rome^ fearing lest 
the vacant dignity should be conferred on a 
Frenchmen, came in a tumultuous manner to the 
conclave, and with great clamours, accompanied 
with many outrageous threatenings, insisted that 
an Italian should be advanced to the popedom. 
The cardinals, terrified by this uproar, immedi- 
ately proclaimed Bartholomew de Pregnano, 
who was a Neapolitan, and archbishop of Bari^ 
and assumed the name of Urban VI. This new 
pontif, by his unpolite behaviour, injudicious se- 
verity, and intolerable arrogance, had made him- 
self many enemies among people of all ranks, 
and especially among the leading cardinals. These 
latter therefore, tired of his insolence, withdrew 
from Rome to Anagni, and from thence to Fondif 
a city in the kingdom" of Naples where they 

elected 

[w] Sec Longueval, Hi'//, iie tEglise Caliicane^ tom xiv. 
p. 159* J92. 
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elected to the pontificate Robi&rt count of Gc- cent. 
neva^ who took the name of Clement VII. and p ^ ^ ^ n. 
declared at the same time, that the election of' — v^— -^ 
Urban was nothing more than a mere ceremony, 
which they had found themselves obliged to per- 
form, i n order to calm the turbulent rage of the 
populace. Which of these two is to be consider- 
ed as the true and la'Arful pope, is, to this day, 
matter of doubt ; nor will the records and writ- 
ings, alleged by the contending parties, enable us 
to adjust that point with an/ certainty \k\' Ur- 
ban remained at Rome: Clement went to Avig- 
non in France. His cause was espoused by France 
and Spain, Scotland, 'Sicily, and Cyprus, while all 
the rest of Europe acknowledged Urban to be 
the true vicar of Christ. 

XV. Thus, the union of the Latin church un-J^*^/^^"' 
der one head was destroyed at the death of Gre- 
gory XL and was succeeded by that deplorable 
dissension, commonly known by the name of the 
great western schism [y]. This dissension 'was fo- 
mented with such dreadful success, and arose to 
such a shameful height, that, for the space of 

Y 4 fifty 

[a:] Sec the acts and documents in Cms. Eg ass. de Boulaz, 
Hist.^'ica^, Paris, torn. iv. p. 463. /. — Luc. Wadding, AhnaL 
Minor, torn. ix. p. 1 2. j.— Stkph. Baluzii Vit. Fontif, Ave- 
niom, torn. i. p. 442. 998. s, — Acta Sanctor, torn. i. ApriL p. 

J 28. I have also some documents never yet published, which 
irow great light upon this controversy, though they do not 
absolutely determine the point in dispute. 

[ j^] Ail account of this dissension may be seen in Pierre du 
Put, Histoire GeneraU du Scbisme* qui a dtS en i*Eglise Jef>uis 
tAn. iyi%,jusqu*en tAn. 1428, which, as we are informed in 
the Preface, was compiled from the Royal Records of Francd^ 
tnd is entirely worthy of credit. Nor should we wholly reject 
Lewis Maimbourg's Histoire du grand Scbisme d^Occidcnt, 
though in general it be deeply tainted with the leaven of party 
^rit. A great many documents are to^be met with in Boi'LAY, 
Histor, Acad. Paris, torn. iv. and v. and also in Edm. Marten k 
I'besauri Anecdotor. torn. ii. p. 1074. I always pass over the 
common writers upon this subject, such as AxEXAKDliR, R/vy 
kald, Bzovius, Spokdam's, aiid Du Pin. 
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c ^N T. fifty years, the church had two or three different 
p A a T n heads at the same time; each of the contending 
popes forming plots, and thundering out ana- 
themas against their competitors. 'The distress 
and calamity of these times is beyond all power 
of description; for, not to insist upon the per- 
petual contentions and wars between the factions 
of the several popes, by which multitudes lost 
their fortunes and lives, all sense of religion was 
extinguished in moj|t places, and profligacy rose 
to a most scandalous excess. The clergy, while 
they vehemently contended which of the reign- 
ing popes was the true successor of Christ, were 
so excessively corrupt, as to be no longer studious 
to keep up even an appearance of religion or de- 
cency: and in consequence of all this, many plain 
well-meaning people, who concluded that no one 
could possibly partake of eternal life, unless un- 
ited with the v'car of Christ, were' overwhelmed 
with doubt, and plunged into the deepest dis- 
tress of mind [z]. Nevertheless these^ abuses 
were, by their consequences, greatly conducive 
both to the civil and religious interests of man- 
kind ; for by these dissensions the papal power 
received an incurable wound ; and kings and 
princes, who had formerly been the slaves of the 
lordly pontifs, now became their judges and 
masters. And many of the least stupid among 
the people had the courage to disregard and de- 
spise the popes on account of their odious dis- 
putes about dominion, to commit their salvation 
to God alone, and to admit it as a maxim, that the 
prosperity of the church might be maintained 
and the interests of religion secured and promo- 
ted without a visible head, crowned with a spirit- 
ual supremacy. * 

XVI. 

[s] Concerning the mischievous consequences of this schism, 
wc have a laige account in the Histoire du droit public Ecclcs* 
Yrancoisy torn. ii. p, l66. 193. 202. J. 
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XVI. The Italian cardinals attached to the c e n t. 

XIV. 

A R T n. 



interests ot Urban VL upon the death of that p^'^* 



pope in the year 1389, set up for his successor,- at 
Rome Peter Thomacelli, a Neapolitan, who ^[[^'^J'^^ 
took the name of Boniface IX. and Clement ing the 
VII. dying in .the year 1.^94, the French cardi-**^*^**^' 
nals raised to the pontificate Peter de Luna, a 
Spaniard, who assumed the name of Benedict 
XIII. During these transanctions various me- 
thods were proposed and atte^ipted for healing 
this melancholy breach in the church. Kings and 
princes, bishops and divines, appeai'ed with zeal 
in this salutary project. It was generally thought 
that the best course to be taken in this matter 
was, what they then styled, the Method of cession: 
but neither of the popes could be prevailed on, 
either by entreaties or threateningsi, to give up 
the pontificate. The Gallican church, highly in- 
censed at this obstinacy, renounced solemnly, in 
a council held at Paris in the year 13)7, all sub- 
jection and obedience to both pontics ; and, upon 
the publicationof this resolution in the year 1398, 
Benedicit XIII. was, by the express orders of 
Charles VI. detained prisoner in his palace at 
Avignon [a], 

XVII. Some of the popes, and especially Be- '^« ^^' 
NEDicT XII. were perfectly acquainted with thelh'cmwUw, 
prevailing vices and scandalous conduct of the<«P«"»*"7 
greatest part of the monks, which they zealously diA^u. 
endeavoured to rectify and remove : but the dis- 
order was too inveterate to admit of a cure. The 
Mendicants, and more especially the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, were at the head of the monastic 
orders, and were, indeed, become the heads of 
the church ; so extensive was the influence they 
had acquired, that all matters of importance, 

both 

fil Besides the common historians, and Longukval's //.*'• 
taire de tE^lise Gallicane^ torn . xiv. sc* the Acts of this coLUxil 
in Boulay's Hist, Acad, Parity torn. iv. p. 829. 
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c £ N T.both in the court of Rome and in the cabinets of 

XIV. 

F A R T H. 



**^* piinces, were carried on under their supreme and 



absolute direction. The multitude had such a 
high notion of the sanctity of these sturdy beggars 
and of their credit with the Supreme Being, that 
great numbers of both sexes, some in health, 
others in a state of infirmity, others at the point 
of death, earnestly desired to be admitted into 
the Mendicant order, which they looked upcm as 
a sure and infalHble method of rendering heaven 
propitious. Many made it an essential part of 
their last wills, that their carcasses, after death, 
should be wrapped in old, ragged Dominican 
or .Franciscan habits, and interred among the 
Mendicants, For such was the barbarous super- 
stition and wretched ignorance of this age, that 
people universally believed they should readily 
obtain mercy from Christ, at the day of judg- 
ment, if they appeared before his tribunal asso- 
ciated with the Mendicant friars. 
TheyfaU XVllI. The high esteem in which the Mendi- 
^^<i^^ cant orders were held, and the excessive degree 
iittin. of authority they had acquired, only served to 
render them still more odious to such as had hi- 
therto been their enemies, and to draw upon 
them new marks of jealousy and hatred from the 
higher and lower clergy, the monastic societies, 
and the public universities. So universal was this 
odium, that there was scarcely a province or 
university in Europe in which bishops, clergy, and 
doctors were not warmly engaged in opposition 
to the Dominicans and Franciscans, who employ- 
ed the power and authority they had received 
from the popes, in undermining the ancient dis- 
cipline of the church, and assuming to themselves 
a certain superintendence in religious matters. 
In England^ the university oi Oxford made a re- 
solute stand against the encroachments of the 

Dominicans^ 
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Dominicans [A], while Richard^ archbishop' cfc ^n t. 
Armagh^ Henry Crump, Norm, and others, at-pARTir. 
tacked all the Mendicant orders with great ve- 
hemence and severity [c]. But Richard, whose 
animosity against them was much keener than 
that of their other antagonists, went to the court 
of Innocent VI. in the year 1356, and there 
vindicated the cause of the church against them 
with the greatest fervour, both in his writings 
and discourse, until the year 1360, in which he 
diecl [^/]. They had also many opponents in 
France^ who, together with the university of Pa- 
ris^ were secretly engaged in contriving means to 
overturn their exorbitant power: but John de 
PoLUAC set himself openly against them, pub- 
licly denying the validity of the absolution grant- 
ed by the Dominicans and Franciscans to those 
who confessed to them, maintaining, that the 
popes were disabled from granting them a power 
pf absolution by the authority of the canon^ en- 
titled, Omnis uttriusque sexuf ; and proving from 
these premises, that all those, who would be sure 
of their salvation, ought to confess their sins to 
their own parish priests, even though they had 
been absolved by the monks. They suffered lit- 
tle or nothing, however, from the efforts of these 
numerous adversaries, being resolutely protected 
against all opposition, whether open or secret, 
by the popes, who regarded them as their best 

friends, 

[U] See Ant. Wood, j^ntiquit. Oxan, torn. i. p. 150. 154. 
%g6, &c. 

[r] Sec Wood, Antiquit, Oxon. torn. i. p. 181. 182. torn. ii. 
p. 61.62. — Baluzii Vti^ Ponfi/,. j^venion. torn. i. p. 338. 
950.— BouLAY, Hisror, Acmi, Paris, torn. iv. p. 336.— Wad- 
&IKGI, JinnaL Minor, torn. viii. p. 1 26. 

[4/] See SiMOK, Lett res Choisies^ tora. i. p. 164. — I bave in 
my possession a manuscript treatise of Bartholomew de Eri- 
SACy entitled, *' SoLutiones oppositae Ricardi, Annachani episr.o- 
pi, propostionibus contra Mcndicarites in curia Romana coram 
Pontifice et cardinalibas factis, jinno J360/' 
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CENT, friends, and most effectual supports. Accord- 
p ^^J^* ,j ingly , John XXII. by an extraordinary decree, 
^ V condemned the opinions of John de Polliac, in 

the year 1321 [r]. 
John Wick- XIX. But among all the enemies of the Men- 
*^ dicant orders, none has been transmitted to poste- 

rity with more exalted encomiums on the one 
hand, or blacker calumnies on the other, than 
JoH>i WicKLiFF, an English doctor, professor of 
divinity at Oxford, and afterwards rector of Lvt- 
terworth ; who, according to. the testimony of the 
writers of these times, was a man of an enter- 
prising genius and extraordinary learning. In 
the year 1360, animated by the example of 
Richard, archbishop oi Armagh, he first of all de- 
fended the statutes and privileges of the university 
of Oxford against all the orders of the Mendi- 
cants, and had the courage to throw out some 
slight reproofs against the popes, their principal 
patrons, which no true Briton ever imputed to 
him as a crime. After this, in the year 1367, he 
was deprived of the wardenship of Canterbury 
Hall in the university ofOxfordy by Simon Lang- 
ham, archbishop of Canterbury, who substituted 
a monk in his place ; upon which he appealed to 
Pope Urban V. who confirmed the sentence of 
the archbishop against him, on account of the 
freedom with which he had inveighed against the 
monastic orders. Highly exasperated at this 
treatment, he threw oflf all restraint, and not only 
attacked all the monks, and their scandalous ir- 
regularities, but even the pontifical power itself, 

and 

[r] See Jo. Laitnoius, De Canone : Omnu utriusque Stxus, 
torn. 1. part I. opp. p. 271. 274. 287,&.c. — Baluzii Vil. PoM' 
tij\ jivemoiu torn. ii. p. lo. &. M{scelianor,X.am, i. p. 153.— 
Dacih-RII Spicil, Script or, Viter. torn. i. p.ii2. J. — It was 
published by £dm. ]VIartene, in Tbesauro Anecdotor, toa. i, 
p. 1368. See also Baluzii Vit» Pontif, Avenion. torn, i. p. 
132. 182, &c. 
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and other ecclesiastical abuses, both in his ser-c £ n t. 
mons and writings. From hence he proceeded p^^7 ik 
to yet greater lengths, and, detesting the wretch- < ' ^' ■ ' 
ed superstition of the times, refuted, with great 
acuteness and spirit, the absurd notions that were 
generally received in rehgious matters, and not 
only exhorted the laity to study the scriptures, 
but also translated into English these divine books, 
in order to render the perusal of them more uni- 
versal. Though neither the doctrine of Wicic- 
LiFF was void of error, nor his life without re- 
proach, yet it must be confessed that the changes 
he attempted to introduce, both in the faith and 
discipline of the church, were, in many respects, 
wise, useful, and salutary [/]. 

XX. The monks, whom Wickliff had prin-j^,j^^^^^ 
cipally exasperated, commenced a violent prose- «arici. 
cution against him at the court of Gregory XI. 
who,' in the year 1377, ordered Simon Sudbury, 
archbishop of Canterbury^ to take cognizance of 
the affair in the council held at London. Immi- 
nent as this danger evidently was, Wickliff 
escaped it by the interest of the duke of Lancaster 
and sonie other peers, who had an high regard 
for him. And soon after the death of Gregory 
XI. the fatal schism of the Romish church com- 
menced, during which there was one pope at 
Homc^ and another at jivignon; so that of course 
the controversy lay dormant a long time. But 
no sooner was this embroiled state of affairs to- 
lerably settled, than the process against him was 
revived by William be Courteney, archbishop 
oiCanterbury^ in the year 1385, and was carried 
on with great vehemence in two councils held at 

London 

[fl A work of his was published at Lctpslc and Franc f or t^ 
in 4to, in the year 1753, entitled Dialo^orum Liiri quatuor^ 
which, though it does not contaiq all the branches of his doc- 
trine, yet shews suflicienily tht spirit cf the man, and hii way 
«f thinking in general. 
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CENT. London and Oxford. The event was, that of thtf 
V ^ ^'X* II /w«i/y-/Ar^^ opinions, for which Wickliff had 
been prosecuted by the monks, ten were con- 
demned as heresies, and thirteen as errors [^]. 
He himself, however, returned in safety to Zii/- 
terwortb, where he died peaceably in the ycaf 
1387. This latter attack was much more dan^ 
gerous than the former; but by what means he 
got safely through it, whether by the interest of 
the court, or by denying or abjuring his opinions, 
is to this day a secret [b]. He left many fel* 
lowers in England^ and other countries, who were 
styled Wickliffises and Lollards, which last was t 
term of popular reproach translated from the Fle^ 

mish 

85* [^J In the original I>r MosHEiM says, that, of dgtiteea 
articles imputed to WicKLiFF, nine were condemned as here* 
sUj, and fifteen as errors. This contradiction, which we have 
taken the liberty to correct in the text, is perhaps an oirera^ 
of the learned author, who may have confounded the dghteoi 
heresies and errors that were ennumerated and refuted by Vfih- 
LiAM WoDFORD in a letter to Aurendel archbishop of Can- 
terbury^ with the twenty-three propositions that had been con- 
demned by his predecessor Courtney at London, of which teft 
Were pronounced heretical, and thirteen erroneous. See the ve-( 
ry curious collection of pieces, entitled Fascicului rerum txpe* 
tendarum et fugiendarum Orthuini Gratii, published first at- 
6b/[jf /I by the compiler in the year 1SiS^ and. afterwards at 
London in 1690, with an additional roluxtie of ancient piecet 
and fragments by the learned Mr Edward Brown. Hie let- 
ter of WoDFORD is at full length in the first volume of this col- 
lection, p. 191. 

r^] We have a full and complete History of tbc Life and 
siffferings o/JoH}i WickiJFF, published in 8vo at London in 
the year 1720, by Mr John Lewes, who also published, in the" 
year 1731, Wickliff's English translation of the New Tests- 
ment from the Latin version, called the Vulgate, This transla- 
tion is enriched with a learned Preface by the editor, in which 
he enlarges upon the life actions, and sufferings of that eminent 
reformer. I'hc pieces, relative to the controversies wliich were 
set on foot by the doctrines of WicRliff, are to be foimd in the 
Icamed work of Wilkiks, entitled Concilia Magna Britanniet 
et Hibern. torn, iii. p. 116. 156.'— Sec also Boulay, His tor, A^ 
cad. Paris, torn. iv. p. 450. — Ant. Wood, Antiqq, Oxoniens. 
torn. i. p. 18^. i$7, and passim. 
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mish tongue into English. Wherever they could^ ^rv^' 
be found, they were terribly persecuted by thepAE-r'iL 
inquisitors, and other instruments of papal venge- ' ' 
ance, and, in the council of Constance, in the year 
1415, the memory and opinions of Wickliff 
were condemned by a solemn decree : and about 
thirteen years after, his bones were dug up, and 
publicly burnt. 

XXI. Notwithstanding the Mendicants were^^^"^^ 
thus vigorously attacked on all sides, by such a Fnmcii- 
considerable number of ingenious and learned ad- ^*"- 
versaries, they could not be persuaded to abate 
any thing of their excessive pride, to set bounds 
to their superstition, or to desist firom imposing 
upon the multitude, but were as diligent as ever 
in propagating opinions highly detrimental to re- 
ligion in general, and particularly injurious to the 
majesty of the Supreme Being. The Franciscans, 
fiMTgetting, in their enthusiastic frenzy, the vene- 
ration they owed to the Son of God, and ani- 
mated with a mad zeal for advancing the glory of 
their order and its founder, impiously maintamed, 
that the latter was a second Christ, in all re- 
spects similar to Xh^ first ; and that their institu- 
tion and discipline was the true gospel of Jesus, 
Yet, shocking as these foolish and impious pre- 
tensions were, the popes were not ashamed to 
patronize and encourage them by their letters 
and mandates, in which they mafle no scruple to 
assert, that tjbe absurd fable of the stigmas, or five 
^wounds impressed upon Francis by Christ him- 
self, on mount Alvernus, was worthy of credit, 
l>ecause matter of undoubted fact [/]. Nor was^ 

this: 

[<] The story of the marks, or stigma f, impressed on Fran- 
cis, is well known, as are also the letters of the Roman pontiis, 
'which enjoin the belief of it, and which Wadding has col- 
lected wkh great care, and published ia his AiinaUs Mmorum, 

torn. 
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^ X V ^'^^^^ ^^ y ^^^ ^^^y ^^^ ^"^y permitted to be pub^ 
p A » 1 u.lished without any mark of their disapprobation, 
' but approved, and even recommended, an im- 

pious piece, stufled with talcs yet more impro- 
bable and ridiculous than either of the above- 
If't^hf^u- "^^"tioned fictions, and entitled, The book of the 
formitics oiconformities of St Francis with Jesus Christ, 
si Francis, which was composcd, in the year' 1383, by Bar- 
tholomew Albizi, a Franciscan of Pisa^ with 
the applause of his order. This infamous tract, 
in which the Son of God is put upon a level with 
a wretched mortal, is an eternal monument of the 
outrageous enthusiasm and abominable arrogance 
of the Franciscan order ; and not less so- of the 

excessive 

torn. viii. & ix. The Dominicans formerly made a public jest 
of this ridiculous fable, but, being awed into silence by the pa- 
pal bulls, they are now obliged to deride it in secret, while the 
Franciscans, on the other hand, continue to propagate it with 
the most fervent zeal. That St Francis had upon his body 
the marks or impressions of the five great woimds of Christ, is 
not to be doubted, since this is a fact proved by a g^eat num- 
ber of unexceptionable witnesses. But, as he was a most super- 
stitious and fanatical mortal, it is undoubtedly evident that he 
imprinted on himself these holy wounds, that he might resemble 
Christ, and bear about in his body a perpetual memorial of the 
Redeemer's sufferings. It was customary in these times, for 
vuch as were, willing to bo thought more pious than others, to 
imprint upon their bodies mMrks of this kind, that having thus 
continually before them a lively representation of' the death of 
Christ, they might preserve a becoming sense of it on their 
minds. The words of St Paul, Gaiat, vi. 17. were sufficient 
to confirm in this wretched delusion ^ ignorant and superstitious 
age, in which the sciiptures were neither studied nor understood^ 
A long list of these stigmatized fanatics might be extracted from 
the jkta Sanctorum, and other records of this and the following 
century j nor is this ancient piece of superstition entirely abo- 
lislicd, even in our times. Be that ai» it may, the Franciscan 
monks, h^vi^ng found these marks upon the' dead body of their 
founder, took this occasion of making him appear to the world 
as honoured by heaven above the rest of mortals, and invented^ 
for this purpose, the story of Christ's ha\'ing miraculouslf " 
taansfcrred liis wounds to liim. 
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excessive imprudence of the popes in extolling andc e n r. 
itcommending it (k). paTtH. 

XXII. The Franciscans, who adhered to the ' — m — • 
genuine and austere rule of their founder, and^^^*^' 
opposed the popes, who attempted to mitigate the FratH* 
tne severity of its injunctions^ were not a whit*^*^ 
v^ser than those of the order, who acknowledged 
the jurisdiction and respected the decisions of the 
Roman pontifs. By these antipapal Franciscans, 
I mean the Fr^tricelli or MinoriteSj and the Ter- 
fiaries of that order, otherwise called Beghards, 
together with the Spirituals, who resided princi- 
pallj in France, and embraced the opinions of 
ri£itR£ d'Olive. These monastici factions were 
turbulent and seditious beyond expression ; they 
gave incredible vexation to the popes, and for a 
long time disturbed, wherever they went, the 
tranquillity both of church and state. About 
the beginning of this century [/], the less austere 
Franciscans were outrageous in their resentment 
against theFratricclli,who had deserted their com-» 

m union; 

^k] Concerning AtBizt in his book, sec Wadding. Anna!. 
itxmor. tom. ix. p. ijd.-^J. A. Fabricii Bibitotb. Lai. medii 
«rvf, torn. i. p. 131. — Screlhornii Amctn Litter, tom. iii. p. 
j6o. — ^AXhs?^ Dictionary^ %\, the article Francis, and tho 
Jfovveau Dictionaire Hist, Crit, tom. i. at the article Albizi^ 
Hi. 217. Erasmus Albert made several extracts from this book, 
d published them under the title of the Alcoran of the Francis-* 
, which was frequently printed in Latin, German, and 
French \ and, in the year 1 734, was published at /Amsterdam 
in two Tolumes 8vo, in French and Latin, with elegant cuts. 

tip The Conformities between Christ and St 1: rang is arc 

cmrried to forty in the book of Albizi, but they arc multiplied 

^O 4000 by i Spanish monk of the order of Observants, in a 

1)0ok published at Madrid in the year 1651, imdct the following 

\it\^ Prodiporum Naturae it Gra:i^ Portentum. The Cn for* 

mMf/ mentioned by Pf.oro ok Ar.VA Astorga, the austeie 

atit^r of this most ridiruluus liook, are whimsicul beyond ex- • 

ptession. See the Bibliothcque des Sciences et det Beaux Arts^ 

"•crm. iv. p. 318. 

[/"; In the year J306 and 1307. 

Vol. 111. X 
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c E N T.munion [ni] ; upon which, such of the latter a$ 
p /^J^' „ had the good fortune to escape the fury of their 
^ ■ 'i" ■■> persecutors, retired into France in the year 1307, 
and associated themselves with the spirituals or 
followers of Pierre d*Olive in Provence^ who had 
also formerly abandoned the society. Soon af- 
ter this, the whole Franciscan order in Frana^ 
Italy ^ and othef countries^ was divided into two 
parties. The one, which embraced the severe 
discipline and absolute poverty of St Francis, 
were called Spirituals ; the other, which insisted 
upon mitigating the austere injunctioas of their 
founder, were styled the Brethren qftbe Communitj. 
The latter being by far the most numerous and 
powerful, exerted themselves to the utmost to op- 
press the former, whose faction as yet was but 
weak, and, as it were, in its infancy ; but, not- 
withstanding this, they cheerfully submitted to 
these hardships, rather than return to the society 
of those who had deserted the rules of their mas- 
ter. Pope Clement V. having drawn the lead- 
ers of these two parties to his court, took great 
pains to compose their dissensions j nevertheless, 
his pacific scheme advanced but slowly, on ac- 
count of the inflexible obstinacy of each sect, and 
the great number of their mutual accusations. 
In the mean while, the Spirituals of Tuscany, in- 
stead of waiting for the decision of his Holiness, 
chose themselves a president, and inferior officers; 
while those of France, being in the neighbourhood 
of Avignon, patiently expected the papal deter- 
mination [n]. 
Ddibera. XXIIl. After many deliberations, Clement 
boDsibout Y^ -Q r^ creneral council held at Vienne in Dau^ 

composing o 

the differ. pOinC 

€ucc» a- 

mong the [m] Waddtkgi Annales Minor, torn, vi. ad An. 1307, p. 91* 

Francis- [n] Waddinci AnnaL torn. iv. 1310, p. 172. — £ccARDI 

Corpus Hitior. ^mdiiee'vi^ torn. i. p. 1480. — BouLr\Y, Uut. A- 
cad. Paris, toiii^iv. p. 129.— EcUARi^I Scrhtor^ Brtcdicat^r. 
tdin. i. p. jod) 5C9. 



dUtt. 
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fbine^ where he issued out the famous bill Exivi^ 1 ^ ^' 
deparadiso [0], proposed an expedient for healing p a » t il 
the brciach between the jarring parties, by wise 
concessions on both sides. He gave up many 
points to the Spirituals, or rigid Franciscans, en- 
joining upk)n the whole order the profession of ab- 
iOlute poverty^ according to their primitive rule, 
and the sblemn renunciation of all property, whe- 
ther common or personal, confining them to what 
Was necessary for their immediate subsistence, and 
allowing them, even for that, a very Scanty pit- 
tance. He, however, on the other hand,, permit- 
ted the Franciscans, who lived in places where it 
was extren;iely diflScult to procure by begging the 
pecessaries of life, to erect granaries and store- 
houses, where they might deposit a part of their 
alms as a stock in case of want ; and ordered that 
all.such granaries and storehouses should be undef 
the inspection and management of overseers and 
•torekeepers^ who were to determine what quan- 
tity of provisions should be laid. up in them. And, 
$Mlly, in order to satisfy the Brethren of the 
Community^ he condemned some opinions of 
Pierre d'Olive [/]. These proceedings silenced 
the monastic commotions in France; but the Tus- 
can and Italian Spirituals were so exceedingly 
perverse and obstinate, that they could not be 
brought to consent to any method of recpncilia-' 
tion. At lengthy in the year 1313, many of them, 
not thinking themselves any longer safe in Italy, 
went into Sicily, where they met with a very 
friendly reception from King Frederic, the no- 
bility> and bishops [^]. 

Z a XXIV. 

fo] ThU bull is inserted m the Jus Canontcum inter dcm'ti- 
Haas. tit. xi. Dt verbo'-, si:^nif. torn. ii. p. 1095. ^^*' ^ob^^i^ ^x. 

f/>J VVaddikgi Atknui. torn. ▼!. p. 194. .97. 199. 
(f\ WaPWNGI ^titicL tora. ▼!. p. 213 214. — BoiTLAY, 
Hui, ^caa, l^nris. torn. iv. ].* 1 ^7. t^V" A'AOtKOTRi:, CoIIt€* 
u^Juduion de aovis uror. loitt. i. p« 39- • '• 
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CENT. XXIV. Upon the death of CuiAnEHT V; tlwf 

Par Tii.^u^^^t^ which had been appeased by his antfaiv 
rity, was revived in France with as mueb ftiry ag 
ever. For, m the year 13 14, an hundred and 
twenty ot the Spirituals made a violent attack 
upon the Brethren of the comiminity, drove theni 
out of the convent of Narbonne and Bniett by 
force of arms, and inflamed the quarrel in a ytt 
higher degree by laymg aside their ^Incient faa* 
bits, and assuming such as were short, sttait^ and 
coarse. They were soon joined by a cc^sidera^ 
ble number from other provinces, and the citizens 
of Narbonne^ where Olive was interred, enlisted 
themselves in the party. John XXII. who wad 
raised to the pontificate in the year 13 17, took 
great pains to heal this new disorder. The first 
thing he did for this purpose was to publish a spe* 
cial bull by which he ordered the abolition of th^ 
Fratricelliy or Minorites^ and their Tertiarier^ 
whether Beguines or Begbards^ who were a body 
distinct from the Spirituals [r]. In the next place, 
he admonished the king of Sicily to expel all the 
Spirituals^ who had taken refuge in his dominions 
[jj : and then ordered the French Spirituals to 
appear at Avignon-y where he exhorted them to 
return to their duty ; and, as the first step to it, 
to lay aside their short, strait habits with the small 
hoods. The greatest part of them obey ed ; but 
Fr. Bernard Delitiosi, who was the head of 
the faction, and twentyrfour of the Brethren, 
boldly refused to submit to the injunction. In 
vindication of their conduct, they alleged that the 
rules prescribed by St Ikancis were the same 
with the gospel of Jesus Christ ; that the pope> 
therefore had no authority to alter them ; that 

the 

[r] This law is called Sancta Romana^ &c. and is to be found 
among the Extravagantes Johannis XXII. tit. vii, De relief' 
sis domihusy torn. ii. Jur, Canon, p. III2. 

[/] W^kDJ3i^*Gi..^;iffflA Minor n torn. vi. p, 265* x. 
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the popes had 9x:ted sinfully in permitting thc^ e n t. 
Franciscans. to have granaries and store-houses *j ^ j^^^\i^ 
that they added to their guilt in not allowing ' » " '^ 
those habits to be worn that were enjoined by St 
rRANCJS. John, highly exasperated by this oppo- 
sition, gavjc orders that these obstinate Brethren 
flihould be proceeded against as heretics. And 
surely nothing could make them appear viler 
heretics in the papal eye, than their daring thus 
audaciously to oppose the authority and majesty 
of the Roman see. As for F. Delitiosi, who 
was at the head of this sect, and who is sometimes 
4:alled Dejlu Consi, he was imprisoned, and died 
in his confinement. Four of his adherents were 
condemned to the flames, in the year 1318, at 
Marseilles [/J, which odious sentence was accprd^ 
ingly executed without mercy. 

XXV. Thus these unhappy friars, and many J^^^^"^^ 
more of their fraternity, who were afterwards cut putcs of iiic 
is&hj this cruel persecution, suffered merely for 
their contempt of the decisions of the pontifs, 
and for maintaining that the institute of St 
Francis, their founder, which they imagined he 
had established under the direction of an imme* 
diate inspiration, was the very Gospel of Christy 
and therefore not to be altered by the pope'^ au- 
thority. The controversy, considered in itself, 
was rather ridiculous than important, since it did 
not affect religion in the least, bat turned wholly 
on these two points, the form of the habits to be 
worn by the Franciscan order, and thc'xv granaries 
vid store-houses. The Brethren of the community, 

Z 3 or 

' [/] Baluzii Vita' Fontif. jivcvion. torn. i. p. ii6. torn, ii* 
jk 54T. et Misceiian, torn. i. p. 195, 272. Wadding-jS, ^-Jn- 
mmL Alinor. torn, vi, p. 267. s, ^16, /. M\rt£k:c Thesaur. An^ 
tedoior. torn. v. p. 175. Martikus Fu/der lis^ in ?.c' \xd. 
C<nrp(n-e Hiftor. medii tcoi^ torn. i. p. 1725. et Hi-RM. 'JoRNJCi- 
RU8, ibid. torn, ii- p. 981. Histoire genfrale de l.an^uedoc^ torn. 
iy.p. 179. /. ArG£NTIL£ ColUclio Judicior, de nobis errorib. 
torn, i, p- 394* ''• 
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c E N T. or the less rigid Franciscans, wore long, loose, and 
pTiTt II. good habits, with ample hoods ; but the Spirits 
\ M-y, * jials went in strait, short, and very coarse ones, 
which they asserted to be precisely the dress 
enjoined by the institute of St Francis, and what 
therefore no power upon earth had a right to al- 
ter. And whereas the Brethren of the community^ 
immediately after the harvest and vintage, were 
accustomed to lay up a stock of corn Ind wine in 
their granaries and cellars, the Spiritual Francis* 
pans resolutely opposed this practice, as entirely 
repugnant to the profession of absolute poverty, 
that had been embraced by the Frairicelli or 
Minorites. In order to put an end to these 
broils, pope John, this very year, pubUshed a long 
mandatory letter, in which he ordered the con- 
tending parties to submit their disputes, upon the 
two points above mentioned, to the decision of 
their superiors [u\. 
, XXVI. The effects of this letter, and of other 

ToS*Lm** decrees were prevented by the unseasonable and 
motions, impious severity of John XXII. whose cruelty 
was condemned and detested even by his adhe- 
rents. For the Spiritual Franciscans and their 
votaries, being highly exasperated at the cruel 
death of their brethren, maintained, that John 
XXII. by procuring the destruction of these holy 
men, had rendered himself utterly unworthy of 
the papal dignity, and was the true Antichrist. 
They moreover revered their four brethren, who 
were burnt at Marseilles^ as so many martyrs, 
paying religious veneration to their bones and 
ashes : and inveighed yet more vehemently than 
ever against long habits, large hoods, granaries, 
and store-houses. The inquisitors on the other hand, 
having, by the pope's order, apprehended as many- 

of 

[^3 It may seen in tbe Jus Canon, Inter Extravaj[, commu' 
net de verbor. signif. opp. i. §cc also Waddimci AttnaL Mi- 
mor, torn. yi. p. 273. ••>•.-•*• 
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of these people as they could find, condemned cent. 
them to the flames, and sacrificed them without part ii. 
mercy to papal resentment and fuiry. So that from ^ 'v * 
this time a vast number of those zealous defend- 
ers of the institute of St Francis, viz. the Minor- 
ites, Beghards, and Spirituals, were most barbar- 
ously put to death, not only in France, but also 
in Italy, Spain, and Germany [w]. 

XXVII. This dreadful flame continued to spread ^ new dis- 
till it invaded the whole Franciscan order, which, concemi^ 
in the year 1321, had revived the old contentions the povcr^ 
concerning the poverty of Christ and his apos-chrilt. 
ties. A certain Beguin, or monk of the third or- 
der of St Francis, who was apprehended this year 
at Norbonne, taught, among other thing$, " That 
*• neither Christ, nor his apostles, ever possessed 
any thing, whether in common or personally, 
by right of property or dominion." John Di 
Belna, an inquisitor of the Dominican order, pro- 
ndanced this opinion erroneous ; but Berengariu^ . ,, 
Taloni, a Franciscan, maintained it to be brtho^ 
dox, and perfectly consonant to the hull; Exiit qui 
sminety of Nicolas III. The judgmcHt of the for- 
irier was approved by the Dominicans ; the de- 
termination of the latter was adhered to by the 
Franciscans. At length the matter was brought 
befbrc the pope, who prudently endeavoured to 
put an end to the dispute. With this view he called 

Z 4 into 

' f w] Bendes many other pieces that serve to illustrate the in- 
tacate history of this persecution, I have in my possession a trea- 
tise, entitled, Martyro/ogium Spirituaiium W Fratricellorum^ 
which was delivered to the tribunal of the inquisition at Carcas* 
nne^ A. D. 1454* It cont;ains the names of an hundred and thir- 
teen persons of both sexes, who, from the year 1318, to the time 
•f Inkocent VI. were burnt in France and holy^ for their in- 
flexible attachment to the poverty of St Francis. I reckon 
that, from these and other records, published snd unpublished^ 
we may make out a list of two thousand martyrs of this kind. 
Compare Codex Inquis, Thoiosarnty ^ LiMBORCUlO editus^ p. 
098. 302. 319. 327, &c. 
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c E N T. into his council Ubertinus de Casalis, the pa« 
y fV-i \\M^^ of ^^^ Spiritual^ and a person of great weight 
and reputation. This eminent monk gave cap- 
tious,, subtile, and equivocal answers tQ the ques- 
tions that .were proposed to him. The pontif, 
however, and the cardinals, persuaded that his 
decisions, equivocal as they were, might contri- 
bute to terminate the quarrel, acquiesced in them^ 
seconded them with their authority, and enjoined, 
at the same time, silence and moderation on the 
contending parties [x\ 

XXVllI. But the Dominicans and Franciscans 
were so exceedingly exasperated against each 
other, th^t they could by no means be brought 
to conform themselves to this order John XXII. 
perceiving this, permitted them to renew the 
controversy in the year 1322 ; nay, he himself 
proposed to some of the most celebrated divines 
of the age, and especially to those of Paris ^ the 
determination of this point, viz. *' Whether or no 
*' those were to be deemed heretics who maintained 
*' that Jesus Christ, and his apostles, had no com^ 
*' mon or personal property in any thing they pos- 
" sessedr" The Franciscans, who held an assembly 
this yt^ixkx. Perugia^ having got notice of this pro^ 
feeding, unanimously decreed, that those who held 
thib tenet were not heretics, but mamtained an Or 
pinion that was holy and orthodox, and perfectly 
a gi eeable to the decisions and mandates of the popes. 
They also sent a deputy to jivignon^ to defend this 
unanimous determination of their whole order a- 
gainst all opponents whatever. The person they 
commissioned for this purpose was F.Bonagratia, 
of Bergamo^ who also went by the name of Bon- 
pOKTESE [ yj, one of their fraternity, and a man 

famous 

[at] Waddinoi AnnaL Minor, torn. vi. p. 361. Stepii. 
BiU^uzii Misc&Uan, torn. i. p. 307. Gerh. du Bois, Hiitor. 
Kccies. Paris, p. 6il. /. 

[ jr] I insert this caution, because I have ob^rved that somt 
rminent writers, by not attending to this circumstfiDce, have ta- 
\xxi thes9 tw9 names for two different persons. 
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iamous for his extensive karning. John XXIL<^ b n t. 
being highly incensed at this step, issued out ap^^^, 
•decree in the month of November^ wherein he 
espoused an opinion diametrically opposite to that 
of the Franciscans, and pronomiced them here^ 
tics, for obstinately maintaining *' that Christ, and 
** his apostles, had no common or personal proper- 
^* ty in what they possessed, nor a power of selling, 
" or alienating any part of it." Soon after he pro- 
ceeded yet farther, and in another constitution, 
pubUshed in December following, exposed the 
weakness and inefficacy of those arguments, com- 
]X)ionly deduced from a buUof jNJicuolas HI. con- 
cerning the property of the Franciscan posses- 
sions being transieiTcd to the church of Rom^^ 
wliereby the monks were 8upix)sed to be deprived 
x}f what we call right, and were only allowed the 
iimple use of what was necessary foj* their immcdU 
iEUe support. In order to contutethis plea, he shew- 
ed that it was absolutely imposbibie to t»epurate 
ri^btf 'dnd prjp^'riy fiom x\\q lawful use of such 
things as were mimediately consumed by that use. 
He also solemnly renounced all property in the 
^Franciscan effects, which had been reserved to the 
church of Rome by former popes, iheir churchet 
and some other things excepted. And whereas 
the revenues of the order had been hillierto receiv- 
ed and administe« ed by procurators on the part of 
the Roman church, he dismissed these oflicevs, 
^d abolished all the decrees of his predecessors, 
gnd all the ancient coiistitutions relating to thi^ 
affair [z]. XXIX. 

{%\ These constitutions are recorded in the Cort>us Juris Ca- 
non^ and aho among the Exiravagantes^ tit. .\iv. de verbor, stg- 
ntfic. cap ii, iii p. 1 121. Concerning the transaction itself, the 
leader should chiefly consult that impartial wiiter AlVv^\ri'S 
Pelagius, De flanctu ecclesijr. lib. ii. c- 6o. s, 14;. as also 
Luc. Waddingus, Jlnnal, Mwor, torn. vi. p. 394 /. Each of 
them blames John Boulay, Ristor, Acad. Pans, torn. iv. p. 
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CENT. XXIX. By this method of proceeding, the 
p A^r^ II. dexterous potitif entirely destroyed that boasted 
*— V — ' expropriation^ which was the main bulwark of the 
^^^^1^ Franciscan order, and which its founder had 
the Fran- esteemed the distinguishing glory of the society. 
J^^^^j^ It was therefore natural that these measures 
xxii. should determine the Franciscans to an obstinate 
resistance. And such indeed was the effect they 
produced : for, in the year 1323, they sent their 
brother Bonagratia in quality of legate to the 
papal court, where he vigorously and openly op- 
posed the latter constitution of John, boldly 
affirming, that it was contrary to all law both 
human and divine [/?]. The pope, on the other 
hand, highly exasperated against this audacioul 
defender of the Franciscan poverty, threw him 
into prison ; and, by a new edict, which he pub- 
lished about the end of the year, enacted, that 
all who maintained that Christ, and his apostles, 
had no common nor special property in any of 
their possessions, should be deemed heretics, and 
corrupters of the true religion [i]. Finding, 
however, that the Franciscans were not terrified 
in the least by this decree, he published another 
yet more flaming constitution about the end oi 
the year 1324, in which he confirmed his former 
edicts, and pronounced that tenet concerning the 
expropriation of Christ and bis apostles ^ a pestiien^ 
tial^ erroneous, damnable, and blasphemous doctrine^ 
subversive of the catholic faith, and declared dl 
such as adhered to it, obstinate heretics and rebels 

against 

[a] Waddingus. AnnaL Minor, torn. vii. p. 2. 22.— Avar. 
Pelacius, Dt planciu eccleAa, lib. ii. s, 167. — TrITHEMIUS, 
j4nnal. Hirsaug. torn. ii. p. 157. — Theud. DE Nien, in Ec- 
CAKDI Corpore Hist or. med. avi, torn. vii. p. 149 is» 

[/>] Waddikci, torn. vii. p. 36. — Cofitin. de Nakgis, in 
Dacherii ^picUegvo, torn. iii. p. 83. — Boulay, Hist. Acad. 
Paris, torn. iv. p. 205. — Benedictinor, Gallia Christiana^ torn, 
ii, p. 1515. 
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aginnst tbe cburcb [r]. In consequence of this c e'n t. 
merciless decree, gteat numbers of those who ^^^* ^^ 
persisted in asserting that Christ and his apostles ',. ^. ■■> 
were exactly such Mendicants as Francis would 
have his brethren to be, were apprehended by 
the Dominican inquisitors, who were implacable 
enemies to the Franciscans, and committed to 
the flames. The history of France and Spain^ 
Italy and Germany^ during this and the following 
century, abounds with instances of this deplora- 
ble cruelty. 

XXX. The zealous pontif pursued this affair T|,gj^^_ 
with great warmth for several years successively; tempt* of 
and as this contest seemed to have taken its rise '^L^l??' 

CISC3U18 ft- 

from the books of Pierre d*Olive, he branded gainst the 
with infamy, in the year 1325, the Postilla^ andP****^ 
the other writings of that author, as pernicious 
and heretical [d]. The next step he took' was 
to summon to Avignon some of the more learned 
and eminent brethren of the Franciscan order, of 
whose writings and eloquence he was, the most 
apprehensive, and to detain them at his court ; 
and then, to arm himself against the resentment 
and indignation of this exasperated society, and 
to prevent their attempting any thing to his pre- 
judice, he kept a strict guard over them in ail 
places, by means of his friends the Dominicans. 
MiGHAEC de CiESENAS, who resided in italy^ and 
was the head of the order, could but ill dissemble 
the hatred he had conceived against the pope, 
who therefore ordered him to repair to Avignon^ 
in the year 1327, and there deprived him of his 

o£ce. 

• [c] TWs constitution, as well as the two fonncr already men- 
tioned, is published among the Extravagaru'es^ tit. xiv. De v r- 
kor, signif. Waddinqusj torn. vii. p. 36. vigorously opposed 
this last, which is pretty extraordinary in a man so immodeiate- 
ly attached to the cause of the popes as he was. 

[</] Waddinci AnnaL torn. vli. p. 47. — Jo. Georg. Ec- 
pARDi Corpus Histor^ medii avi^ torn, ii p. 59 2j and 149(* 
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c E N T office [e]. But, prodent as thie violent measure 
p ^^T II. roight appear at first sight, it served only to in< 
flame the enraged Franciscans more than ever^ 
and to confirm them in their attachment to the 
scheme of absolute poverty. For no sooner did 
the bitter and well-known contest between John 
XXII. and the emperor Lewis of Bavaria^ break 
out, than the principal champions of the Fran* 
ciscan cause, such as Marsilius of Padua^ and 
Jo. DE Janduno, or Genoa^ fled to the emperor^ 
and under his protection published the most viru*' 
lent pieces imaginable, in which they not only 
attacked John personally, but also levelled their 
satires at the power and authority of the popes in 
general [/J. This example was soon followed 
by others, particularly by Mich. Cjesenas, and 
William Occam, who excelled most men of his 
time in subtilty and acuteness of genius, and also 
by F. Bonagratia of Bergamo. They made 
their escape by sea from Avignon^ in the year 
1327, went first to the emperor, who was, at that 
time, in Italy^ and from thence proceeded to 
Munich. They were soon joined by many others^ 
such as Berengarius, Francis de Esculo^ and 
Henry de Halem, who were highly and deser-r 
vedly esteemed on account of their eminent parts 
and extensive learning [g]. All these learned 

fugitives 

♦ 

/] Waddingi AnnaL torn, vii. p. 69. 74. 

]/] Luc. Dachkru Spicilegium^ torn. iii. p. 85- s. ButUr. 
Roman, torn. vi. p. 167. Edm. Martene, Thesaur. Anecdotor. 
torn. ii. p. 695. 704. BoL'LAT, Hisior, Acad. Fmris. torn, m 
p» 216. There is a very noted piece on this subject written by 
Marsilius of Padua ^ who was professor at Vienna^ which was 
published in 8vo, at Francforty by Franc. Gomarus, 1592, 
and is intitled, Defensor pro Ludovko Bavaro advert us usurpo". 
tarn Romani Pon/tfic is juris diet ion em, 

Ig'} Waddingi Anna/, torn. vii. p. 81. — Marteke, The-. 
saur, Anecdotor. torn. iii. p. 749. 757./. 781.' — Trithemii 
AnnaL Hirsaug. tom.ii. p. 167. — Boulay, Hisu Acad, P^rii* 
torn. iv. p. 2I7.-—ECCARX Corpus Hittor. medii aviy torn, u. 

p. 1034^ 
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fugitives defefided the institute of their founder<5 int. 
in long and laboured treatises, in which they re- p ^^^'j|^ 
duced the papal dignity and authority within a < - y * 
very narrow compass, and loaded the pontifs with 
reproaches and invectives. Occam surpassed 
them all in the keenness and spirit of his Satire ; 
and hence his Dialogues^ together with his other 
productions, which were perused with avidity, 
and transmitted down to succeeding generatidns, 
gave, as it were, a mortal blow to the ambition 
and majesty of the Roman pontift. 

XXXI. On the other hand, the emperor,,Lcwiie>f 
Lewis of Bavaria^ to express his gratitude to^*^*^^- 
these his defenders, not onljr made the cause of ^^*of 
the Franciscans his own, but also adopted their ^^« ^™»- 
faVourite sentiment concerning the poverty of*^ 
Christ and his apostles. For among the heresies 
and errors of which he publicly accused John 
XXn. and for which he deprived him ot the 
pontificate, the principal and most pernicious 
one, in the opinion of the emperor, was his main- 
taining that the poverty of Christ did not ex- 
clude all right and property in what he used as a 
subsistence [b]. The Fratricelli, Begbards, Be- 
guineSy and Spirituals^ then at variance with the 
pope, were effectually protected by the emperor, 
in Germany y against the attempts of the inquisitors; 
so that, during his reign, that country was over- 
run with shoals of Mendicant friars. There was 
scarce a province or city in the empire that did 
not abound with Begbards and Beguines ; that is, 
inonks professing the third rule of St Francis, 
and who placed the chief excellence of the Christ- 
ian 

p. 1034. — BALUzn Mis'cellan. torn, i- p. 293. 315.— The read- 
er may also consult thofc writers who have compiled Indexes^ 
and Coiitctifins of EccJesiostical Historians, 

£>^] Sec Processus Ludovici contra Johannum A, 1328,//. 12 
Drt". datut^ in iiAL'izn Misceilancit^ torn. ii. p. 522. and «"Nf* 
his j^ppellatio^ p. 494. 
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CENT, ian life in a voluntary and absolute poverty \i\i 
^^V'.. The Dominicans^ on the other hand, as enemiet 
' to the Franciscans^ and friends to the pope, wert 
treated with great severity by his Imperial majes- 
ty, who banished them with ignominy out of se- 
veral cities [i]» 
Peace it XXXII. The rage of the contending parties 
■Mdcbc- subsided greatly from the year 1329. The pope 
^^c^ caused a diet of the Franciscans to be held that 
CUM and year at Paris ^ where by means of cardinal Butr 
^^ i»p«- XRAND, who was president of the assembly, and 
the Parisian doctors, who were attached to his 
interests, he so far softened the resentment of the 
greatest part of the brethren, that . they ceased 
to defend the conduct of Michael C.£S£Nas and 
his associates, and permitted another president 
G£KARD Oddo, to be substituted in his roonif 
They also acknowledged John to be a true and 
lawful pope; and then terminated die dispute* 
concerning the poverty of Christ in such an am- 
biguous manlier, that the constitutions and edict^ 
of Nicholas III. and John XXII. however 
contradictory, maintained their authority [/]. 
But, notwithstanding these pacific and mutual 
concessions, there were great numbers of the 
Franciscans in Germany^ Spain, and Itcdy^ whcT 
would by no means consent to this reconciliation.- 
After the death of John, Benedict XII. and 
Clement VI. took great pains to close the 
breach, and shewed great clemency and tender- 
ness towards such of the order as thought the in- 
stitute of their founder more sacred than the papal 

bulls 

[i] I have mxnj pieces upon this subject that were never pu- 
Uisbed. 

\^k'] Mart. Diefekbach. Eh mortis genere, quo Henrkus 
Whobiit, p. 145. and others. — Eccardi Corpus Histor.^nedii 
tft;/, torn, i, p. 2103.— BoL'LAY, Hisu Acad. P^jri/, torn. iv. p^ 
220. 

[/] Waddikgi j4nnalcs, toxn. vii. p. p^]*— Dach£jiii Sjtici' 
Lgium^ torn. iii. p. 9 1 . 
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bulls. This lenity had some good effects. Many^ cent* 

Part !!• 



who had withdrawn themselves from the society 



were hereby induced to return to it, in which 
number were Francis de Esculo, and others, who 
had been some of John's most inveterate ene- 
mies [»j]. Even those who would not be prevail- 
ed on to return to their order, ceased to insult 
the popes, observed the rules of their founder in 
a quiet and inoffensive manner, and woiild have 
no sort of connexion with those FratriceUi and 
T^ertiaries in Italy^ Spain^ and Germany^ who 
pondemned the papal authority [»]. 

XXXIIl. The German Franciscans, who were The dk. 
protected by the emperor Lewis, held out their g*"^^ 
opposition much longer than any of the rest. Bcghard^ 
But in the year 1347, their imperial patron being ^-"^ 
dead, the halcyon days of the Franciscan Spiritu- crmany. 
als^ as also of their associates the BegbarcU^ or 
TeriiarieSf were at an end in Germany. For in the 
year 1345, his successor Charles IV. having 
been raised to the imperial throne by the interest 
of the pope, was ready, in his turn, to gratify the 
desires of the court of Romey and accordingly 
supported, both by his edicts and by his arms, 
the inquisitors who were sent by the Roman 
pontif against his enemies, and suffered them to 
apprehend and put to death all of these enemies 
that came within their reach. These ministers of 
papal vengeance exerted their power chiefly in the 
d\stvicto( iVIagdeburg and Bremen y Thurlngia^ Sax- 
My^ and Hesse ^ where they extirpated all the Beg- 
bards y as well as the B^guines^o^ TertiarieSythQ as- 
sociates of those Franciscans, who held that Christ 
and his apostles had no property in any thing. These 

severe 

l^m] Ar CENTRE, Colieaiiojud'tcior. Je novis error thus ^ torn. i. 
p. 343 — BouLAY, Hist, Acad. Paris, torn. iv. p. 281. — Wad- 
DIKOl /fnnal, torn. vii. p. 313. 

[fl] WaDDINGI Annal, torn. vn. p. 116. 126.— ARQF.NTRli 
/. c. tjni. i. p. 343, 6;c. 
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c E N>.T?^8epeFe raeasures^ were approved by Ghaulb^ IV* 

Fart 



^^^' 11^ who thei> resided in Italy ^ BtLuecH^ from ^heUce^ 



in the year 1369, he issoed ocit serere' edicts 
commandixig all the German pririces to extirpate 
out of their dominions the Begbardf and Beguinef^ 
or, as he himself interpreted the name, the vo^ 
uniary beggars [o]^ as enemies of the church: and 
of the Roman empire, and to fissist thein^siMt' 
in their proceedings against them. By another 
edict, published not long after, he gave the hdiVB^ 
es of the Btgbards to the tribunal of the inquhi* 
tiorij ordering them to be converted into prisons 
for heretics: and at the same time, ordered 
all the effects of the Sdguines to be sold publicly^ 
and the profits arising from thence to be e- 
qually divided between the inquisitors, the ma*^ 
gistrates, and the poor of those towns and citiey 
where such sale shall be made [p]. The Begbardsi^ 
being reduced to great straits by this and other: 
mandates of the emperor, and by the constitutions 
of the popes, sought a refuge in those province^ 
of Switzerland that border upon the Rhine, and 
also in Holland, Brabant, and Pomerania [j]. But 

the. 

[if] In high Dutch, Die wUfren Armen. 

[/>J I have in my possession this edict, i/rith other Ibws of 
Charles IV. enacted on tliis occksion, as also niany of the pa- 
pal constitutions, and other records which illustrate this afiair^ 
and which undcublcdly deserve to see the light. It is certain, 
that Charles IV. himself, in his edicts and mandates, clearly 
characterizes these people, whom he there styles Be^gards amir 
Beguints^ as Franciscan Tertiaries, belonging to that party of 
the order then at variance with the pope. '* They are (to use 
the emperor's own words, in his edict issued out at Lucca, and 
bearing date the 1 6th of June, 1369) a pernicious sect, who 
pretend to a sacrilegious and 1 eretical poverty, and who are un- 
der a voiv that they neither ought to have, nor will liavc, any 
property, whether special or common, in the gocds they Ufe," 
(this is the poverty of the Franciscan in<rtitv.le, which Jf>H>r 
XXII. so strenuously opposed) ** which they extcrd even tcT 
their wretched habits.*' — For so the spirituals and tl.eir asso-^ 
ciatcs ustd to do. 

[-jfj See Oboh. Rayxaldus, Anna! Eccirs, ad A. 1^72- 
£cct. xxxiv. p. ^13. See also the books of Tklix Malkoi-l's, 
ivritten in \'je. following century against the Btggbcrds inSwih 
^ifrJamt, 
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„B edicts and mandates of the emperor, togetherc e i 
with the papal bulls and inquisitors, followed p J'^^ J 
them wherever they went, and distressed them in ^ 
their most distant retreats ; so that, during the 
reign of Charles IV. the greatest p:irt of Ge# 1 
many (Switzerland, and those provinces that afl|.| 
contiguous to it, excepted) was thoroughly purged 
of the Beghards, or rebellious Franciscans, both 
perfect and imperfect. 

XXXIV. But neither edicts, bulls, or inquisi- Their 
tors, could entirely pluck up the roots of ihi-J^'^l. 
inveterate discord. For so ardently were many oi emr.: •••S-M 
the brethren bent upon observing, in the niost'^^^^'jj*'^ 
perfect and rigorous manner, the institute of Stin^ -huJ 
Francis, that numbers were to be found in aH'^' 
places who either withstood the president of thcdirinpHi^ 
society, or, at least, obeyed him with reluctance.'"""""' J 
At once therefore to satisfy both the laxer andbiep»rM«i 
more ri.i^d party, after various methods had been 
tried to no purpose, a division of the order was 
agreed to. Accordingly, in the year 1368, the 
president consented that Paui-util's Fl'loinas, 
who was the chief of the more rigid Franciscans 
in Italy, together with his associates, who were 
pretty numerous, should live separately from the 
rest of the brethren, according to the rules and 
customs they had adopted, and follow the insti- 
tute of their founder in the strictest and most ri- 
gorous manner. ITic Spirituals, anil the followers 
of Olive, who^e scattered remains were yet ob- 
servable m several places, joined themselves gra- 
dually and impercepttbly to this psrty. And as 
the number of those who were fund of the severer 
:ipline continually encreasedin many provinces, 
t popes thcujjht proper to approve that insti- 
'je, und tt> give it the solcirn sanction of their 
hority. In consequence of this, the Franciscan 
ler H'Qi divided into two large bodies, which 
^sjm, to this day, viz. the Conventual Brethren, 
Ul. A a and 
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c H N T. and the Brethren of the observation^ Those wli# 
p A^Tii g^^'^ up ^h^ strict sense of the expressions inrwhicii 
<■ y ■ the institute of their founder was conceived, aixi 
adopted the modifications that were given of them 
by the pontifs, were called by the former naine ; 
and the council of Constance conferred the latter 
upon those who chose to be determined by the 
words of the institute itself, rather than by. any. 
explications ofit[r]. But the Fra^ri^r//i, tQger 
ther with the Begbards^ whom wehave frequently 
had occasion to mention, absolutely rejected this 
reconciliation, and persisted in disturbing the 
peace of the church during this and the follow-* 
ing century, in the marquisate of Aftcona^ and ia 
other places. 
New reii- XXXV. This ccutury gave rise to other rcli- 
ou« orders gious societics, some of which were but of short 
»rc found, duration, and the rest never became fiunous. 
John Colombini, a nobleman oi Sienna^ founded, 
in the year 1308, the order of the Apostolic 
CUrcs, who, because they frequently pronounced 
the name of Jesus, were afterwards called yesu^ 
ales. This institution was confirmed by Urban 
V. the following year, and subsisted till the last 
century, when it was abolished by ClEiMENT IX. 
[/]. The brethren belonging to it professed 
poverty, and adhered to the institute of St Auous- 
TiN. They were not, however, admitted to holy 
orders, but a^^isted the poor by their prayers, and 
other pious offices, and prepared medicines for 
them, which they distributed ^rtf/zx [/]. But these 
statutes were in a manner abrogated when Cle- 
ment dissolved the order. 

XXXVI, 

\r\ Sec Waddingi AnnaL Minor, tonu viiL p. 209. 298, 
3:6. 336 tom. ix. p. ^9. 63. 78, &c. 

[J in the year 166?. 

\j I Hipp. Hi-'LTOT, Hist, acs Orarei^ torn. lii. p. 41 T. J.— 
Franc, Paci Breviar, Poniif. tom. iv. p. lijp. /. — Bonn am, 
and others, who have compiled historiei of the religious or-, 
ilcrs. 
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' XXX VL Soon after the commencement of this c e n t. 
century, the fiunous sect of the Cellite Brethren p ^^- jy 
and Sisters aipse at Antwerp : thej were also styled ^ * ^ >> 
the Alexian Brethren and Sisters, because St^j^^J^*^ 
Alexius was their patron ; and they were named br^ren^ 
GelUtes, fix)m the cells in which they were used toS*^ *^' 
live. As the clergy of this age took little careunl 
of the sick and dying, and deserted such as were 
infected with those pestilential disorders which 
wcfre then very frequent, some compassionate and 
pious persons at Antwerp formed themselves into 
a 'society for the performance of these religious 
offices which the Sacerdotal orders so shamefully 
neglected. Pursuant to this agreement, they 
tisited and comforted the sick, assisted the dying 
With their prayers and exhortations, took care of 
the interment of those -who were cut off by the 
plague, and on that account forsaken by the 
affrighted clergy, and committed them to the 
^ve with a solemn funeral dirge. It was with 
reference to this last office, that the common 
people gave them the name of Lollards [u]. The 

A a 2 example 

[•] Mtny fvriters hare given us large accounts concerning 
Ac sect and name of the Lollards, yet none of them are -to be 
commended im their fidelity, diligence, or accuracy on this 
head. Tlus I can confidently assert, because I have carefully 
thd expressly inquired into whatever relates to the LoUands ^ 
■nd from the most authentic records concerning them, both pu« 
bKslied and unpublished, have collected copious materials from 
wbence their true history may be compiled. Most of the Ger- 
man writers, as well as those of the other countries, atiirm, that 
the Lollards were a particular sect, who differed from the church 
of Romf in many religious points ; and that Walter Lol- 
HARD, who was burnt in this century at Colo^n^ was their found- 
er. How so many learned men came to adopt this opinion ii 
beyond my comprehension. They indeed rei'er to Jo. Trithk- 
Mius as the author of this opinion ; yet it is certain, that no such 
account of these people is to be found in his writings. I shall 
therefore endeavour, with all possible brevity, to ttu^w all the' ^ 

light 1 can upon this matter, that they who are fond of Ecclesi- 
astical history may \kiyc a just notion of it. 
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c fi N T example of these good people had such an eX-* 
T A^' tH. tensive influence, that in a little time societies of 

the 

The term lollhard^ or luUbard^ or, w the andent Gtmiaoi 
'^R'rite it iolUrt^ luUert^ it compounded of the old German wovA 
lullen^ ioiian^ laltcn^ and the well known termination bord^ whk 
which many of the old High Dutch words eiid. Loitem^ or tuUem^ 
signifies to sihg with a low voice. It is yet used in the sattfe 
sense among the English, who say, Ml a-ilie^ which ngniiift 
to sing any one into a slumber with a tweet indistinct Toioe. 
See Franc. Junii E(ymaiogicum jii^He^tnum^ ab Edvarso 
Lye, Oxon. 1 7439/0/- under the word loilard. The word it 
also used in the £ame sense among the Flemings, Swedes, and o- 
ther nations, as appears by their respective £)umnarur, A« 
mong the Germans, both the sense and pronunciation of it hive 
undergone some alteration ; for they say lalien^ which aignifiea 
to pronounce indistinctly, or stammer. Lolbard^ therefisre, b x 
singer, or one who frequently sings. For as the word heggtn^ 
which universally signifies to request any thing fervtatly, \% aji- 
plied to devotional requests or prayers, and, in the stricter ten^ 
in which it is used by the High Dutch, denotes praying fervent- 
ly to God ; in the same manner the word /o//r/r, or /k/fav, it 
transferred from a common to a sacred song, and signifies in its 
most limited sense to sing a hymn. Lolbard^ therefore, in the 
vulgar tongue of the ancient Germans, denotes a person who it 
concinualiy praising God with a song, or singing hymns to his 
honour. HoscEMius, a canon of Lieee, has well apprehended 
and expressed the force of this word m his Gtita Fontt/Semm 
Lerj/iientium lib. i. cap. xxxi. in Jo. Chafea villi Geiiii Pom* 
tificum Tungrensium et Leodiensium^ torn. ii. p. 350. /. ** In the 
siime year ( 1 309, says he, ceitain strolling hypocrites, who were 
called Loilards^ or praisers of God, deceived some women of qua- 
lity id Hainault and Brabant.*' Because those who praised God 
generally did it in verse, therefort, in the Latin style, of the 
middle age, \o praise Gi>d^ meant to sing to him, aiid such as 
were frequently employed in acts of adoration were called reli- 
gious singers. And as prayers and hymns are regarded as acer* 
tain external sign of piety towards God, therefore, those who as- 
pired after a more than ordinary degree of piety and religion, 
^\\A for tb.at purpose were more frequently occupied in anging 
}iymns of praise to God than others, were, in the common popu- 
lar language, called Lolbards, Hereupon the word acquired the 
s^rae meaning with that uf the term Begbard^ which denoted a 
person remarkable for piety \ for in all the old records, from the 
tieventli century, these v\o words are synonimous : so that all 
\\\ are si vied Bfekardt are also called Lo/Zardx. which mav lie 
ptovrd to a demon str;itxon from many authors, and particularly 
from muiiv passages in the writings of Felix Malleolus 



agaiTui 
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the same sort of Lollards^ consisting both of men cent. 
pnd women, were formed in most parts of Grr- p /^J^' „ 

viany 

5ttiist tbie BtggMrdi : so that there lire precisely at many sorts 
Begqnfds as of LollanU* Those whom the monks now call 
/.tfjp Brothers ^ were fonnerly named Lollard Brethren^ as is well 
observed by Barthol. Schobinger, Ad Joacb. Vadianum de 
€^Uegus monasieriisque Germanut Vtitr, lib. i. p. 24. in GoL- 
PA8TJ Scnjfifor, rerum ^tlema'nnicamm^ torn. iii. 

The Brethren of the free spirit, of who|ii we have already 
nven a larjge account, are by some styled Beggards^ by others 
JfOl/ards. The followers of Ge&uard GRoacK, or Priesu of 
tbecommunttj^ au'e frequently called Loiiard Brethren. The good 
umxi Walter, who was burnt at CoJogn, and whom so many 
Vs^mfd men have unadvisedly represented as the founder of the 
l|0Ct of the LQllardty is by some called a Beg^ard^ by others a 
Lollard^ and by others a Mimoriie, The Franciscan Ttr/inries, 
who wore remarkable for their prayers and other pious exerci&es, 
cften go by the name of Lollards. The dilute Bretbrto^ or 
^txiang^ whose piety was very exemplary, did no sooner appear 
bk Flanders ^bout the beginning of this century, than the people 
g^Tc them the title of LoUards^ a term much in use itt that time. 
A paiticular reason indeed for their being distinguished by this 
aame was, tha$ they were public singers, who made it their busi* 
aas to inter the bodies of those who died of the plague, and 
Jspg a dirge over them in a mournful and indistinct tone as they 
d^ricd them to the grave. Among the many fitstiqionies that 
aight be alleged to prove this, we shall confine ourselves to the 
WCffds of Jo. Baft* Gramaye, a m^n eminently skilled in the 
bistoiy of his country, in his Work, entitled, Antwerpda^ lib. ii. 
cap. vL p. i6. '' The Akxians,^^ says he, '^ who ccmstantly 
employed themselves about fimerals, had their rise at Antwerp \ 
III which place, about the year 1300, some honest pious laymen 
Ibraied a sociity. On account of their extraordinary temper- 
ance and modesty, they were styled Matemanni (pt Moderatisu) 
and also Lollards, from their attendance on kuneral. 
oasEQUlES. — From their cells they were named Cellite breth- 
TfiLy To the same purpose is the following passage in his 
work, entitled, I^wmiumy p. 18. which is inserted in the splen- 
did £>lio edition of the Belgic Amiiquifies^ published at Louvaia 
ia 1708 : '^ The Alexians, who w^re wholly engaged in takin<r 
cue of funerals, now beg^in to appear. They were laymen, 
who having wholly devoted themselves to works of mercy were 
named Lollards and Matemanni (or Moder^iuls). l*hcy 
made k their sole business to take care of all such at were sick 
or out of their senses. These they attended both privately and pub* 
ludy, apd buxied the dead." The saaied learned author tells us, 
that he transcribed some of these particulaxs from an old diary 

A a 3 written 
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c E N T.tnany and Flanders y and were supported partly bj^ 
p A^T'n ^^^^^ manual labours, and partly by the charita- 
' blc donations of pious persons. The magistrates 
and inhabitants of the towns, where these bretiU 
Ten and sisters resided, gavethem peculiar marU 
of favour and protection on account of their great 
usefulness to the sick and needy. But the clergyi 
whose reputation was not a little hurt by them; 
and the Mendicant friars, who found their profits 
diminished by the growing credit of these new- 
comers, persecuted them vehemently, and accused 
them to the popes of many vices and intolerable 

errors. 

written in Flemish rhyme. Hence we find in the Annals of 
Holland and Utrecht, in Akt. Matthai Analeci. V€t. avu 
torn. i. p. 43 1 . the following wordi : ** Die LoUardtjcs die 
brochten, de dooden by een, i. e« the Lollards who collected 
the dead bodies *,^* which passage b thus paraphrased by MaT« 
TILSUS, ** The managers of funerals, and carriers of the dead, 
of whom there was a fixed company, were a set of mean, woith* 
less creatures, who usually spoke in a canting moumfnl tonei 
as if bewailing the dead ; and hence it came to past, that t 
street in Vtrecbt^ in which most of these people lived, was called 
the LolUr ifreeiJ*'* The same reason that changed the won! 
Beggard fraAn its primiuve meaning, contributed also to gi^ 
in process of time, a different sigmfitation to that of LoUard^ 
even its being assumed by persons that dishonoured it. For 
among those Lollards, who made such extraordinary pretences 
to piety and religion, and spent the greatest part of their time 
in meditation, prayer, and such-like acts of piety, there were 
many abominable hypocrites, who entertuned the most ridicu- 
lous opinions, and concealed the most enormouft vices, wider 
the specious mask of this extraordinary profession. But it was' 
chiefly after the rise of the Alexians^ or Callu$s^ that the name 
Lollard became infamous. For the priesti and monks, beu(ig 
inveterately exasperated against these good men, propagated in- 
jurious suspicions of them^ and endeavoured to persuade the 
people, that, innocent and beneficent as the Lollards seemed to 
be, they were in reality the contrary, being tainted' with dw 
most pernicious sentiments of a religious kind, and secretly ad^ 
dieted to all sorts of vipes. Thus by degrees it came to paM, 
that any person, who covered heresies, or crimes, under the ap- 
pearance of piety, was called a Lallard, So that it is certain tins 
was not a name to denote any one particular sect, but was form;. 
crly common to all persons and all sects, who were supposed to 
be guilty of impiety towards God and the church, under «p c x< 
ttpial profession of extraordinsry piety. 
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errors. Hence it was, that the word Lollard^^ e n t. 
which originally carried a good meaning, became p ^l ^ n. 
I terra of reproach to denote a person, who, un- '- v ' ! 
ler the mask of extraordinary piety, concealed 
either enormous vices, or pernicious sentiments. 
But the magistrates, by their recommendations 
and testimonials, supported the Lollards against 
their malignant rivals, and obtained many papal 
constitutions, by which their institute was con- 
firmed, their persons exempted from the cogni- 
unce of the inquisitors, and subjected entirely to 
the jurisdiction of the bishops. But as these mea- 
tares were insufficient to secure them from mo- 
lestation, Charles, duke of Burgandy^ in the 
year* 1472, obtained a solemn bull from pope 
SxxTUS IV. ordered that the Cellites, or Lollards^ 
should be ranked among the religious orders, and 
delivered from the jurisdiction of the bishops ; 
and Pope Julius II. granted them yet greater 
privileges in the year 1536. Many societies of 
this kind are yet subsisting at Cologn^^^nA in the 
cities of Flanders, though they have evidently 
departed from their ancient rules [w]. 
, XXXVIL Among the Greek writers of this ^[^'*^'^- 
century the following were the most eminent. 

NiCEPHORUs Callistus, whose Ecclesiastical 
History we have already mentioned ; 

Matthaius Blastar£s, who illustrated and ex« 
plained the canon laws of the Greeks ; 

Barlaam, who was a very zealous champion 
in behalf of the Grecian cause against the 
Latins; 

[fi;3 Bendes many others, whom it is not proper to mention 
liexe, see /Egid. Gellkkius, De admiranJi sacra ei a'vi/i 
w^itituKne mrbir Colonut, Hb. iii. Synltgrn. H. p. 534. 598.. 
tejt^—Jo. Bapt. Gramate, in j^ntl^uit. Belgicts, — Anton. 
SiAMBekua, in Brabtinna it Flandria illujtratU.-^A{}B» Mi- 
lUBUS, in operibus Diplomatico Historicis, and many otlier 
fvriten of this period in many places of their works. I may 
Mid, that those who are styled Lollardt^ are by many called 
die HoUbrudtr, from Nolltity an ancient German word. 
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q £ N T. Gr?gorias Acind^nus, an invctefat^. enemy if 
p ^][^* II the Palamites, of which fectwe^biaU gi¥e.soini 
^' r * account in its proper place,; 

Tohanpes Cantacuzenus, {amouii fi>r his faistoiy 
of his own tinie, apd his copfutatioa of the Ma*^ 
hometanlaw; 

Nicephonis Gregoras, who cpinpiled tbeBj^ 
zantine history, and left some other monumcntt 
of liis genius to posterity ; . i 

iTheophanes, bishop of Nice, a laborioua de^ 
fender of the truth of Christianity against thq 
Jews, and the rest of its enemies ; 

Nilus , Ca,basilas, Nilus Rhodius, and Nilos 
Damyla, who most warmly maintained the cause 
of their nation against all the Latin writers ; 

Fhilotheus, several of whose tracts are yet ex- 
tant, and seem well adapted to excite devotional 
temper and spirit ; 

Gregory Falamas; of whom more hereaf- 
ter, 
i^atin wrU XXXVIII. From the prodigious number of 
(cn. the Latin writers of this century, we shall only 
select the most famous. Among the scholastic 
doctors, who blended philosophy with divinity^ 
John Duns Scotus, a Franciscan, and the great 
antagonist of Thomas, held the first rank, .and| 
though not entitled to any praise for his candouc 
and ingenuity, was by no means inferior to any 
of his contemporaries in acuteness and subtilty of' 
genius (;r). 

After him the most celebrated writers of this 
class were Durandus of St Fortian,who combated. 

the 

[jt] The very laborious md learned Luc. Waddikg^ &« 
▼oured the public with an accurate edition of the wozks oi( 
ScoTus, ^hich was printed at Lyons^ ^^39t ^ twelve volume*^ 
folio.— -Compare 'Wood, jinttaq, Oxon, tcm. i. p. 86. s, bii^ 
cs) ccially 'Waddjxgus, /4nnaL Minor, frmtr, torn. .vi. p. 40.' 
;o7.-^JbouukT, Hut. jskaJ. Ptris. torn* iv. p. 70, &c. 
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the commoiilr received doctrine of the divine c xnt* 
feo-opeiation with the human will (jf), AntoniuSp^'^lJ'ji^ 
Andraeas, Hervaeus NataUs, Francis I^aTTonius, ' 
Thomas Bradwardine, an acute ingenious man 
[«}, Peter Aureolus, John Bacon, William Oc- 
cam, Walter Burlaeus, Feter de AUiaco, Thomas 
of Strasburg, and Gregory de Rimini [^1. 

Among the mystic divines, Jo. Tainerus and 
To. Ruysbrockius, though not entirely free 
from errors, were eminent for their wisdom and 
integrity ; 

Nicholas Lyranus acquired great reputation bj 
bis Compendious Exposition of the whole Bible; 

Raynerius Pisanus is celebrated for his Sum- 
mary of Theology, and Astesanus for hi^ Summa- 
ry of Cases of Conscience. 



CHAP n. 

Concerning the doctrine of tbe Christian cburcb 

during this century. 

L A LL those who are well acquainted withThc.c*-- 

jfX tiie history of these times must acknow-^K^ 
Iddge, that reHgion, whether as taught in the 
schools, or inculcated upon the people as the rule 
of their conduct, was so extremely adulterated 
and deformed, that there was not a single branch 

of 

[y] Se^ Jo. Laukois, b a small treatise, entitled, Syiiabu* 
rmiionumy quibus Durandi caussa defenduury torn. L opp.-^ 
Gallia Christ, torn. ii. p. 723. 

\%\ Rich. Simon, Leitret Cboisies^ torn. iv. p. 232. & 
Qntiqme de la Bibliotbeque dwi EccUsiasi, pnr M, Dn Piy, torn. 
h p. 360. — Steph. Soucietus, in Olfservt lionibids ad b, .'. p. 
703. — Noyv, Diet. Hist, Crit. torn. ii. p. 530, /. lie was aich- 
biAiop of Canterbury* 

\_a\ For a full jic count of all these pcr&ons, ecc Iliitoire de 
t*Eglis€ Gallicane^ ton. xiv.p, 11, 12. /. 
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c K N T. of the Christian doctrine, which retained the 
p^^^'i, least trace of its primitive lustre and beauty. 
^■■■^v '^ Hence it may easily be imagined, that the Wdl' 
denies and others, who longed for a reformation 
of the church, and had separated themselves from 
the jurisdiction of the bishop of Rome^ though 
every where exposed to the fury of the inquisiiort 
and monks, yet increased from day to day, and 
baffled all the attempts that were made to extir- 
pate them. Many of these poor people having 
observed, that great numbers of their party 
perished by the flames and other punishments, fldL 
out of Italy ^ France, and Germany^ ihto Bohemia 
and the adjacent countries, where they afterwards 
associated with the Hussites and other Separatist! 
from the church of Rome. 
Theitate '"^' NICHOLAS Lyranus deservedly holds the 
of Ezegeti. first rank among the commentators on the Holy 
^^^J*" Scriptures, having explained the Books both of 
theology, the Old and New Testament in a manner far 
superior to the prevailing taste and spirit of his 
age. He was a perfect master of the Hebrew 
language, but not well versed in the Greek, and 
was therefore much happier in his exposition rf 
the Old Testament, than in that of the New [A]. 
All the other divines, who applied themselves to 
this kind of writing, were servile imitators of 
their predecessors. They either culled chmce 
sentences from the writings of the more ancient 
doctors ; or else, departing from the obvious 
meaning of the words, they tortured the sacred 
writers to accommodate them to senses that were 
mysterious and abstruse. They who arc desirous 
of being acquainted with this art, may have re- 
course to ViTALis A FuRNO, his Moral Mirrour 

of 

[^] Rich. Simon, Htstoire dts principaux Comment bi turs du 
Nos^ p. 447. & Cntique de la BibHotb, des ^-iuteurs Eccies. p^r 
M. Du Pin, torn. i. p. 352.— Waddingi Annal, Minor, torn. 
V. p. 264. /. 
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of the Scriptures [c], or to Ludolphus of Saxony, c e n t. 
io bis Psalter Spiritualized [d]. The philoso-p/^^^^'n^ 
pbers, who commented upon the sacred writings, ^ v ^ 
aometimes proposed subtile questions drawn 
firom what was called^ in this century, Internal 
Science, and solved them in a dexterous and artful 
manner. 

• HI. The greatest part of the doctors of thisT''^^*^'^- 
century, both Greek and Latin, followed the ^ ""'^ 
rules of the peripatetic philosophy, in expound- 
ing and teaching the doctrines of religion ; and 
the Greeks, from their commerce with the La- 
tins, seemed to have acquiied some knowledge of 
those methods of instruction used in the western 
schools. Even to this day the Greeks read, in 
their own tongue, the works of Thomas, and 
other capital writers of the scholastic class, which 
in this age were translated and introduced into 
the Greek church by Demetrius Cydonius, 
and others [e\. Prodigious numbers among the 
'latins were fond of this subtile method, in which 
John Scotus, Durandus a S. Portian, and 
William Occam, peculiarly excelled. Some 
fiew had recourse to the decisions of Scripture and 
Tjradition in explaining divine truths, but they 
were overborne by the immense tribe of logicians, 
who carried all before them. 

., IV. This superiority of the schoolmen did not,'^**.* »^/«'- 
however, prevent some wise and pious men among gchoAi di- 
the Mystics, and elsewhere, from severely censur-^»n«-. 
ing this presumptuous method of bringing before ^ai divinei. 
the tribunal of philosophy matters of pure reve- 
lation. Many, on the contrary, were bold enough 
to oppose the reigning passion, and to recal the 
youth designed for the ministry, to the study of 

the 

[r] Speculum Morale totius SciiiJturte. 
[4/3 Psalterium juxta Spiritualtm &^»isum. 
[e] Rich. Simok, Creaucc dc TLghsc Orientale sur la Traxu 
iubstantiaUon, p. i66. 
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G E N T. the scriptures and the writings of the anciont h^ 
p f?T iL thers. This proceeding kindled the flame of dii- 
? y . -^ cord abnost every wher^ j but this flame ragei 
>(rith peculiar violence in some qf the more &- 
mous universities, especially in those of Paris and 
Oxford^ where many sharp disputes were cootin^ 
ually carried on against the pbilosopbiccd divines 
hy those of the biblical party, who though great* 
ly inferior to their antagonists in point of number, 
were sometimes victorious. For the pbihsapbif^ 
legions, headed by Mendicants, Dominicans, and 
Franciscans, were often extremely rash in their 
manner of disputing; they detined and explained 
(he principal doctrines of revealed religion in such 
a way as really overturned them, and fell often 
into opinions that were evidently absurd and im- 
pious. Hence it came to pass, that some of 
them were compelled to abjure their errors, o-i 
thers to seek their safety by flight ; some had 
their writiiigs publicly burnt, and others were 
thrown into prison [/]. However, when these* 
commotions were quelled, most of them returned, 
though with prudence and caution, to their for* 
mer way of thinking, perplexed their adversaries 
by various contrivances, and deprived them sA 
their reputation, their profits, and many of their 
followers. 
GoiflkBtumt V. It is remarkable, that the scbolastic. doc- 
t^L^ tors, or pbilosopbical theologists, fer from agreeing 
The Scot- among 

jitf and [y ] Sec BouLAT, Hiitor. jlcaJ. Psrir. torn. iv. patsiiD.--- 

ilMMBiiC^ In tic year 1 340, several opinions of the ichoolmea, conceni*^ 
ing the Trinity andfother doctrines, nvere condemned, p. ^66^^^ 
In the year 1347, M. Jo. DE Mercdria and NiCtt. Dli Ul- 
TRICURIA were obliged to abjure their errors, p. 298. 3o8.<^- 
In 1348, one Simok was convicted of some horrible errors, 
p. 322.— The same fate, A. 1354. be&l GuiDO of the Ajugus- 
tine order, p. 329. A. 1362, the like happened to one Lewis, 
p. 374. to Jo. DE Calore, p. 377- A. 1365, to Dion, 
SouLLECHAT, p. 382. Oxford also had its share in transactions 
of this nature. See Akt. Wood, Amiquii, Oxon. tern. i. p. 
J S3' 183. /. 
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among themselves, were fbriouslj engaged in c e n t. 
disputations with each other concerning manyp^^^'„ 
points. The flame of their controversy was, in ^ • ■■^■' ' » 
this century, supplied vnth plentiful accessions of 
fticl» by John Duns Scotus, an Englishman, 
of the Franciscan order, who was extremely emi^ 
nent for the subtilty of his genius, and who, 
animated against the Dominicans by a warm spi- 
rity of jealousy, had attacked and attempted to 
disprove several doctrines of Thomas Aquinas- 
Upon this, the Dominicans, taking the alarm, 
united' from all quarters to defend their favourite 
doctor, whom they justly considered as the com- 
mon leader of the scholastics ; while the Fran- 
ciscans, on the other hand, espoused with ardour 
the cause of Scoxus, whom they looked upon as 
a divine sage sent down from heaven to enlighten 
bewildered and erring mortals. Thus these power-* 
fid and floiuishing orders were again divided; and 
hence the origin of the two famous sects, the 
Scotisis and Tbotnists^ which, to this day, dispute 
tbc field of controversy in the Latin schools. 
The chief points about which they disagree are, 
the Nature of the diviTie co-operation with the bu^ 
man willy the Measure of divine grace that is ne- 
cessary to salvation, the Unity of form in man^ or 
personal identity, and other abstruse and mi- 
nute questions, the enumeration of which is fo- 
reign to our purpose. We shall only observe, 
that what contributed most to exalt the reputa- 
tion of ScoTus. and to cover him with glory, 
was his demonstration and defence of, what| was 
called, the Immaculate conception of the Virgin Ma- 
ry^ against the Dominicans, who entertained dif- 
ferent notions of tha^ matter [g'\. 

VI. A prodigious number of the people, de-Th«Myi< 
nominated Mystics^ resided and propagated their'^ 

tenets 

f ^] SccW^HDlXCCS, JnnaL Mtncr. torn. vi. p 52 
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c E N T. tenets in almost every part of Europe. Theti 
F ^K^r II ^^^^ undoubtedly, among them many person* 
< V J of eminent piety, who endeavoured to wean mcB- 
from an excessive attachment to the extemid part 
of religion, and to form them to the love of 
God, and the practice of genuine virtue. Such, 
among others, were Taulerus, Rutsbrocivs, 
Suso, and Gerard of Zutpben [i&], who, it must 
be confessed,, have left many writings that tie 
exceedingly well calculated to excite pious dispo^ 
sitions in the minds of their readers ; though 
want of judgment, and a propensity to indulge en- 
thusiastic visions, is a defect common to them alL 
But there were also some senseless fanatics be- 
longing to this party, who ran about, from place 
to place, recommending a most unaccountable 
extinction of all the rational faculties, whei^by 
they idly imagined the human mind would be 
transfused into the divine essence ; and thus led 
their proselytes into a foolish kind of piety, that 
in too many cases bordered nearly upon licenti-' 
ousness. Tlje religious frenzy of these enthu- 
siasts rose to such a height, as rendered them de- 
testable to the soberer sort of Mystics^ who 
charged their followers to have no connexions 
with them [/]. 
Moral wri- VIL It is uecdlcss to say much concerning 
'*"• those who applied themselves to the study of mo^ 
rality, seeing their merit is much of the same 
kind with that of the authors whom we have al-^ 
ready mentioned j though it may be proper to 

mention 

[^] Concerning lhe96 authors, see Petx. Poiret. Eiblktb. 
Mysticorum ; and GoDOFR. Arnold, His! or. et dt^crifiiio 
TbfoL Mystics. G)nceming Taulerus and :iuso, EcHardu* 
treats expressly in his Scrifttor. Fradicat. tom. i« p. (^n. 677. . 
Sec also Acta Sanctor. Januar, ton. ii. p. 652. ^ 

[t] Jon. RuYSBKOCtus inveighed bitterly a,t;.i;nst tiicm, as ap- 
pears from iiis Work published by Latr. Suriis, p. 50. 37IJ. 
as also £roni his treatise De vera conumplatione^ cap. xw. p. 
ia8. 
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Bcation two circumstances, by which the reader cent.. 
nay ascertain the true state of this science. The ^^^r\\. 
ir$t is, that about this time, mM)re writers than in '— w * 
tny former century made it their business to col- 
ect and solve, what they si\\td^Cases of conscience; 
>y which Artesanus,. an Italian, Monaldus^ and 
ETartholomew of St Concordia, acquired a 
reputation superior to any of their contempo- 
raries. This kind of writing was a of piece with 
the education then received in the schools, since 
it taught people to quibble and wrangle, instead 
of forming them to a sound faith and a suitable 
practice. A second thing worthy of notice is, 
that moral duties were explained, and their prac- 
tice enforced, by allegories and comparisons of 
anew and whimsical kind, even by examples 
drawn from the^ natures, properties, and actions 
of the brute creation. These writers, began, for 
instance, by explaining the nature and qualities 
of some particular animal, and then applied their 
description to human life and manners, to cha- 
racterize the virtues and vices of moral agents. 
The most remarkable productions of this sort are 
Nieder's Formcarius^ a treatise concerning Bees 
by Thomas Brabantinus, Hugo de' St Victor's 
dissertations upon Beasts^ and a tract of Thomas 
Walleyes, entitled. The Nature of Brute Animals 
moralized. 

VIII. The defenders of Christianity in this agecontrow* 
were, generally speaking, unequal to the glori-"**'"*^ 
ous cause they undertook to support ; nor do 
their writings discover any striking marks of ge- 
nius, dexterity, perspicuity, or candour. Some 
productions, indeed, appeared from time to time, 
that were not altogether unworthy of notice. 
The learned Bradwardine, an English divine, 
advanced many pertinent and ingenious things 
towards the confirmation of the truth of Christi- 
anity m general, in a Book upon Providence. The 

book. 
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CENT book, intitled, " Collyrium Fidei contra Hamfi^ 

XIV. 9 9 J 

P A R 1 II. 



** cos, or Eye- salve of Faith against the Heretics,*^ 



shews that its author AlVarus Pblaoius was a 
well meaning and judicious man, though he has 
by no means exhausted the subject in this per-^ 
formaiice. Nicholas Lyra, wrote against the Jews, 
as did also Porchetus Salvatigus, whose treadsCi 
intitled, *♦ The Triumph of Faith,** is chiefly bor^ 
rowed from the writings of Ratmond Martin. 
Both these writers are much inferior to Thxo- 
PHANES, whose ^ Book against the Jews, and his 
Harmony between the Old and New Testament,*^ 
contain many observations that are by no means 
contemptible. 
Sttteortb« IX. During this century, there were some 
^^^J^Jj promising appearances of a reconciliation bc- 
tbe Greek! twccn the Grccks and Latins^ For the former, ap- 
MuiLatim. prehending they should want the assistance of the 
Latins to set bounds to the power of the Turks, 
which about this time was continually increasing^ 
often pretended a willingness to submit to the 
Latin canons. Accordingly, A. D. 1339, An- 
DRONicus, the Younger, sent Barlaam as hii 
ambassador into the west, to desire a reconcilia- 
tion in his name. In the year 1349, another 
Grecian embassy was sent to Clement VL fof 
the same purpose, and, in 1356, a third was di$« 
patched upon a like errand to Innocent VL 
who resided at Avignon. Nor was this all ; for 
in the year 1367, the Grecian patriarch arrived 
at Rome in order to negociate this important mat- 
ter, and was followed, in the year 1369, by the 
emperor himself, John PaLjCologus, who under* 
took a journey into Italy, and, in order to con- 
ciliate the friendship and good-will of the La- 
tins, published a confession of his faith, which 
was agreeable to the sentiments of the Roman 
pontif. But, notwithstanding these prudent and 
pacific measures, the major part of the Greeks 

could 
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ceuld not be persuaded by any means to drop cent. 
tiie controversy, or to be reconciled to the church p ^ ^^'^ n^ 
of Rome, though several of them, from views of ^ ■ h "^ 
interest or ambition, expressed a readiness to sub- 
Init to its demands ; so that this whole century 
was spent partly in furious debates, and partly in 
fruitless negotiations [k]. 

' X. In the year 1384, a furious controversy a-'r^«/on- 
tpse at Paris^ between the university there and tJccn" he" 
the Dominican Order. The author of it was»"'vr.r ity 
John de Montesono, a native oi Arragon^ ^thcDomT- 
Pominican friar and professor of divinity, who,"ia«w 
pursuant to the decisions and doctrine of his 
Order, publicly denied that the blessed Virgin 
Mary was conceived without any stain of origi- 
nal sin J and moreover asserted, that all who 
believed the immaculate conception were enemies . 
of the true faith. The quarrel occasioned by this^y^I^^t^ 
jiroceeding would certainly have been soon com-vocu*. 
promised, had not John, in a public disco'irsc, 
delivered some time in the year 1387, revived 
this opinion with more violence than ever. For 
this reaison the college of divines, and afterwards 
the whole university, condemned this and some 
other tenets of Montesonus. For it may be 
proper to inform the reader, that the university 
of Paris ^ principally induced thereto by the dis- 
courses of John Dun Scotus, had from the be- 
rinning almost of this century, publicly adopted 
the doctrine of the sinless conception of the holy 
Virgin U\. Upon this, the Dominicans, toge- 
ther witn their champion Montesonus, appealed 

\y\ Sec Henr. Canisii Lectiohcs Anttqiue^ torn. iv. p. 369. 
— IjlO. Allatius, De perpetua consen^ione eccUs, Ontnt, tC 
Oetident. lib. ii- cap. xvi. xvii. p. 782. — Luc. ^V'addingi-s, 
AnnaL Minor, torn, viii. p. 29. 40. 107. 201. 289. 303. 31 2. 
*f*STE^H. BaIuZii Vita Pontiff Avehion, torn. i. p. 348. 5S0. 
388.403.407.410.772. 
, \i\ Sec 'Waudikgi AnnaL Minor, torn. vi. p. 52. /. 

, Vol. m. B b fiom 
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CENT, from the sentence of the university to pope Cus- 
v^l^T ii.MENT VIL at Avignon^ and raised an outcry, that 
St Thomas himself was condemned by the judg* 
ment passed upon their brother. But, before the 
pope could decide the affair, the accused friar fled 
from the court oi Avignon^ went over to the party 
of Urban VI. who resided at Rome^ and thus,- 
during his abseilce, was excommunicated. Whe- 
ther or no the pope approved the sentence of the 
university of Paris we cannot say. The Domi- 
nicans, however, deny that he did, and affirm^ 
that MoNTESONUs was condemned purely on ac- 
count of his flight [m] ; though there are many 
others, who assert that his opinion was also coa* 
demned. And as the Dominicans would not ac- 
knowledge the sentence of the university to be 
valid, they were expelled in the year 1389, and 
were not restored to their ancient honours in that 
learned body till the year 1404 [wj. 



CHAP. IV, 

Concerning the rites and ceremonies used in the 

Church during this century. 

Thcahcnul. "^^t jT^ must confiue oursclvcs to a general 
•'*bii°^^' VV and superficial view of the alterations 
^" *** that were introduced into the ritual of the church 
during this century, since it cannot reasonably be 
expected we should insist largely upon this subject 
within the narrow limits of such a work as this. 
One of the principal circumstances that strikes us 

here, 

fw] See Jac. Echardi Scriptor, PraJicator. torn. i.p. 691. 

[^n\ CwES, Egass. De Boulat, Hist, Acad. Paris, torn. iv. 
p. 599. 61 8. 638. Steph. Baluzii FiVtf- Pontif, jivenion. tora-i. 
p. 521. torn. ii. p. 992. — Argentre, Collect iojufiicior. de novit 
error ^b. torn. i. p. 6l. — J AC. DE LoKCUEVAL, /////* det*Eglist 
Gallicar.e^ torn. xiv. p. 347, 
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here, is the change that was made in the time of c e n t, 
celebrating the jubilee. In the year 1350, Cle- p ^''^^'^* ^^ 
MENT VX. in compliance with the requests of the v '' 
people of i?o//i<r, enacted that the y«iz7^^, which 
Boniface Vlil. had ordered to be held every 
hundredth year, should be celebrated twice in 
every century [0]. In favour of this alteration, 
ie might have assigned a very plausible pretext; 
since it is well known that the Jews, whom the 
Roman pontifs were always ready to imitate in 
whatever related to pomp and majesty, celebra- 
ted this sacred solemnity every fifti-^th year. But 
Urban VI. Sixtus VI. and other popes, who 
ordered a more frequent celebration of this salu- 
tary and profitable institution, would have had 
more difficulty in attempting to satisfy those who 
might have demanded sufficient reasons to justi- 
fy this inconstancy. 

II. Innocent V. instituted festivals sacred, to ^^'^^•t 
the memory ofthe lance with which our Saviour's 
tide was pierced, the nails that fastened him to 
the cross, and the crown of thorns he wore at his 
death [pj. This, though evidently absurd, was 
nevertheless pardonable upon the whole, consi- 
dering the gross ignorance and stupidity of the 
times. But nothing can excuse the impious fa- 
naticism and superstition of Benedict XII. who, 
by appointing a festival in honour of the marks 
of Christ's wounds, which, the Franciscans tell 
us, were imprinted upon the body of their chief 
and founder by a miraculous interposition of the 
divine power, gave credit to that grossly ridicu- 
lous and blasphemous fable. Pope John XXII. I'rayc^^- 
besides the sanction he gave to many other supcrsti- 

B b 2 tions, 

[0] Baluzii Vtfie Poftfff, y^vrnfofi, torn. i. p. 247.287. 3 1 2. 
My.-^MuRATORil jifitiquit. Ital. toiii. iii, p. 344. 481. 

[/>] See Jo. Henr. a Skelek, /)/>/. dffcst.j Lameceet c/o- 
v-irum Cbrisfi. — Baluzii Vit. Foniif, Avenion, torn. i. p. ;^::ii. 
Hiscei/an. torn, i, p. 417. 
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c E N T'tions, ordered Christians to add to their prayert 
p r»T' II. those words with which the angel Gabriei. ssdut* 
ed the Virgin Mary. 



CHAP. V. 

Concerning the divisions and heresies that troubled 
the Church during this century. 

Conrroycr. I. TTXU RING soHie part of this century the 
b^th!!"'^*^ Jl/ Hesycbasts, or, as the Latins call them, 
Qnietiits. the pietists y gave the Greek church a great deal 
of trouble. To assign the true source of it we 
must observe, that Barlaam, a native oi Calabria^ 
who was a monk of St Basil, and afterwards 
bishop of Gieraci^ in Calabria^ made a progress 
through Greece to inspect the behaviour of the 
monks, among whom he found many things high- 
ly reprehensible. He was more especially offend- 
ed at the Hesychasts. of mount Athos^ in Thessaly^ 
who were the same with the Mystics, or more 
perfect monks, and who, by a long course of in- 
tense contemplation, endeavoured to arrive at a 
tranqmllity of mind entirely free from every de- 
gree of tumult and perturbation. These ^ie^ 
tistSy in compliance with an ancient opinion of 
their principal doctors (who imagined that there 
was a celestial light concealed in the deepest re- 
tirements of the mind), used to sit every day, 
during a certain space of time, in a solitary cor- 
ner, with their eyes eagerly and immoveably 
fixed upon the middle region of the belly, or na- 
vel ; and boasted, that, while they remained in 
this posture, they found in effect, a divine light 
beaming forth from the soul, which diffused 
through their hearts inexpressible sensations of 

pleasure 
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pleasure and delight [q]. To such as inquired c e n t. 
what kind oi light this was, they replied, by way p ^^^^jj, 
of illustration, that it was iht glory of God, the same ^ 
celestial radiance that surrounded Christ during 
his transfiguration on the mount. Barlaam, 
entirely unacquainted with the customs and man- 
,ners of the Mystics^ looked upon all this as highly 
absurd and fanatical, and therefore styled the 
monks, who adhered to this institution. Mass a- 
Hans J and Eucbites [rj, and also gave them the 

new 

[^3 We have no reason to be surprised at, and much less to 
disbelieve this account. For it is a fundamental rule with aU 
those people in the eastern world, whether Christians, Mahome- 
tans, or Pagans (who maintain the necessity of abstracting the 
Blind from the body, in order to hold communion with God, 
vvfaich isexactly the same thing with ihteonfemp/aitve and mystic 
/iff among the Latins), that the eyes must be steadily fixed every 
^y &r some hours upon some particular object ^ and that he who 
complies with this precept will be thrown into an cxtasy, in 
^vhich, being united to God, he will see wonderful things, and 
be entertained with inefiable delights. See what is said con- 
cerning the Siamese monks and Mystics by £ng£LB K/empfer, 
in his History of Jafian^ tom. i. p. 30. and also concerning 
those of Ituija^ in the Voyages of Bernier, tom. ii. p. 127. In- 
deed, I can easily admit, that they who continue long in the 
abovementioned posture, will imagine they behold many things 
ivhich no man in his senses ever beheld or thought of. For cer- 
tainly the combinations they form of the unconnected notions 
that arise to their fancy while their minds are in this odd and 
uniutoral state, must be most singular and whimsical *, and that 
so much the more, as the rule itself which prescribes the contem- 
plation of a certain object as the means of arriving at a vision of 
the Deity, absolutely forbids aU use of the faculty of reason 
dnxing diat extaUc and sublime interval. This total suspension 
of -reason and reflection, during the period of contemplatipn, was 
jiot, however, pectiliar to tne eastern Quietists ^ the Latin 
Itfystics observed the same rule, and inculcated it upon their 
£Usciples. And from hence we may safely conclude, that the 
many surprising visions, of which these fanatics boast, are fables 
utterly destitute of reason and probability; But this is not the 
proper place for enlarging upon {prodigies of this nature. 

ftjp [r] The Affljjfl/wff/ (so called from a Hebrew word which 
signifies prayer, as Eucbites from a Greek word of the same sig- 
nification) formed themselves into a sect, during the fourth cen- 

Bb 3 tury, 
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c E. N T. new name of Umbilicani \f\. On the other hand, 
p^ J ^'ji Gregory Palamas, archbishop oiTbessalonica^ 
* M • defended the cause of these monks against Bar- 

LAAM [/]. 

The state of II. In ordci to put an end to this dissension, a 
thccoutro- council was held at Constantinople in the year 1341, 
twccn the in which the emperor himself Andronicus the 
^"y^***»^ younger, and the patriarch, presided. Here Pa- 
tmitcf. LAMAS and the monks triumphed over Barlaam, 
who was condemned by the council j whereupon 
he left Greece, and returned to Italy. Not long 
after this, another monk, named Gregory Agin- 
DYNUs, renewed the controversy, and, in opposi- 
tion to the opinion maintained by Palamas, de- 
nied that God dwelt in an eternal light distinct 
from his essence, as also that such a light was be- 
held by the disciples on mount Tabor. The dis- 
pute was now no loiiger concerning the monks, 
but turned upon tlie light seen at moun t Tabor^ 
and also upon the naLUie and residence of the Dei- 
ty. Nevertheless, he was condemned as a follower 
ofBARLAAM, in another council held vX Constantly 
noplc. Many assemblies were convened about this 
all'air ; but the most remarkable of them all, was 
that, held in the year 1351, in which the Barlaam- 
ites and their adheientb received such a fatal 
wound, in consequence of the severe decrees en- 
acted against them, that they were forced to yield, 
and leave the victory to Palamas. This prelate 
maintained, that God was incircled, as it were, with 
an eternal //r'.'\ which might be styled his energy 
or operation, and was distinct from his nature and 
essence ; tind that he favoured the three disciples 

with 



tury, under tl.e rcigri cf Con'stantius. ITicir tenets 
bled those ot ihc Quietists in several respects. 

'/J 1 or an account of these two famous men, Barlaam and 
Grkgoky PALA^fAs, sce, in preference to all other ivriters, Jo- 
Alb. FaiUvIlius, hUlLih, Graca^ torn. x. p. 427 ard 434. 
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with a view of this light upon mount Tabor, c f n t. 
Hence he concluded that this divine operation p/^y\i^ 
was really different from the substance of the ' — ^— ^ 
Deity ; and further that no Being could possibly 
partake of the divine substance or essence ^ bat that 
finite natures might possess a share of his divine 
light, or operation. The Barlaamitcs, on the 
contrary, denied these positions, affirming, that 
the properties and operations of the Deity were 
not different from his essence^ and that there was 
really no difference between the attributes and 
essence of God, ccHisidered in themselves, but on- 
ly in our conceptions of them, and reasonings up- 
^n them [t/]. 

IIL In the Latin church the inquisitors^ those j^^^^.^. 
active ministers and executioners of ])apal justice, ty of the 
extended their vigilance to every quarter, aiul IJJ Yh*^*'*°* 
most industriously hunted out the remains ofwestcm 
those sects who opposed the religion oiRome^ even^*®^^*^' 
the IValdenscs, the CatbaristSy the A()OstoUsts^ and 
others ; so that the history of these times abounds 
with numberless instances of persons who were 
burnt, or otherw^ise barbarously destroyed, by 
these unrelentinginstrunients of superstitious ven- 
^eance* But none of these enemies of the church 
gave the inquiutors and bishops so much employ- 
ment of this bloody kind, as the Brethren and 
Sisters of the free spirit^ who went under the 

B b 4 common 

[u] Sec Jo. Caktacuzitkuk, llisfon'tr, lib. ii. cap. xxxix. 
p. 263. and GiucGOR. Pontanus. Niciiphqrus Gregoras, 
Hiftorut By%antina^ lib. xi. cap. %• p. 277. and in many other 
places. But these two writers disagree in many circumstances. 
Many materials relative to this coritroversy are yet unpubUshtd 
(sec MoNTFAUCON, Bibiioth, Coisimiana^ p. 150. 174. 404.) 
Nor have we ever been favoured with an accurate and well- 
digested history of it. In the mean time, the resteer muy con- 
nilt Leo Alijitius, De perpetua eanscmione Orient, ft Occid. 
eccUsicc^ lib. ii. cap. x.xii. p. 824. — Henr. Cavisii Lectirmts 
Antique ^ torn. iv. p. 361. — J)iOK. Pktavius, Dotrtfiat, TbeoL 
torn. i. lib. i. cap. xii. p. 76. — Stefh. de Altimura, Pann 
flia contra Scbuma Gracor, p. 381, &c. 
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c E i< T common name of Bezz^rds or Bezuines in Ger-^ 
p A R Tih^^^^y ^^^ Flanders, and were differently denomi- 
* V ' nated in other provinces. For as this sort of 
people professed an uncommon and sublime sort 
of devotion, endeavouring to call off men*3 
minds from the external and sensible parts of re- 
ligion, and to win them over to the inward and 
spiritual worship of God, they were greatly 
esteemed by many plain, well-meaning persons, 
whose piety and simplicity were deceived by a 
profession so seducing, and thus made many con- 
verts to their opinions. It was on this account 
that such numbers of this turn and disposition pe- 
rished in the flames of persecution during thiis 
century in Italy, France, and Germany. ^ 

^^^ IV. This sect was most numerous in those 

di.^'« cities of Germany that lay upon the Rhine, espe- 
^nst tht- cially at Cologn, which circumstance induced Hen- 
Bcjrgards' RY 1. archbishop of that diocese, to publish a 
J^guiocs, severe edict against them, A. D. 1306 [w] ; an 
example that was soon followed by the bishops oF 
Mentz, Triers, Worms, and Strasburg [x]. And 
as there were somie subtile acute men belonging 
to this party, that eminently keen logician, JohK 
Duns Scotus [ y ], was sent to Cologn, in the year 
1308, and to dispute against them, and to vanqhish 
them by dint of syllogism. In the year 13 10, 
the famous Margaret Poretta, who made 
such a shining figure in this sect, was burnt at 
J^arir with one of the brethren. She had un- 
dertaken to demonstrate in an elaborate treatise. 
That the soul, when absorbed in the love of God, is 
free from the restraint of every law, and may freely 
gratify all its natural appetites, without. contracting 

any 

[k»] See Statua Coloniensia, published in 4to, at Cologn, A. 

[x] JoH^^Js'Nls Scriptor, rerum Moguntinar, torn. iii. p. 298. 
— Martenk, Tberaur, Anecdotor, torn. iv. p. 250. ^ 

[ y] Waduingi Annal. Minor, torn, vi, p. jo8. 
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an^ guilt [z]. Pope Clement V. exasperated by c e n » , 
this and other instances of the pernicious fanati- p^^^**^^ 
cism that had got among this sect, published in >- y " ^ 
a general council held at Vlenne^ K.Ji. 131 1, 
z special constitution against the Beggards and < 

Beguines of Germany. And though the edict on- 
ly mentions imperfectly the opinions of this sect, 
yet, by the enumeration of them, we may easily 
perceive that the Mystic brethren and sisters of 
the free spirit are the persons principally intend- 
ded [a]. Clemeni, in the same council, issued a- 
nother constitution, by which he suppressed ano- 
ther and a very difl'erent sort of Begui?ies [b], who 
had hitherto been considered as a lawfuland re- 
gular society, and lived every where in fixed ha- 
bitations appropriated to their order, but were now 
corrupted by the fanatics above mentioned. For 
the Brethren and Sisteris of tbe free spirit had 
insinuated themselves into the greatest part of the. 
convents of the Beguines^ where they inculcated 
with great success their mysterious and sublime 
system of religion to these simple women. And 
these simple women were no sooner initiated into 
this brilliant and chimerical system, than they 
were captivated with its (lelusive charms, and 
babbled, in the most absurd and impious manner, 
concerning the true worship of the Deity [r]. 
' V. The Brethren of the free spirit, oppressed Ncveniie. 
by so many severe edicts and constitutions, formed ^Jhrcn 

the ^"d Sistcn 

[a] Luc. Dacherii S/>ici/, veter, Scnptor, torn. in. p. 63.— ,pi,.it could 
Jo. Baleus, De Scri/ftor. Britann. Centur, iv. n. 88. p. 367. not be «- • 
published in folio at BasU^ A, D. 1557. tirpatccL 

[/i] It is extant in the Corpus Juris Canon, inter Clementinus^ 
lib. V, tit. ill. De Hctreticis^ cap. iii. p. 1088. 

[b"] In Jure Canonico inter Clementinas^ lib. iii. tit. xi. De 
religiosis domibus, cap. i. p. 1075. edit. Bohmer. 

[e'] For this reason, in the German records of this century, 
wc often find a distinction of the Beguines into those oitbe right 
and approved class^ and those of the sublime and free spirit ; the 
former of whom adhered to the public religion, while the latter 
were corrupted by the opinions of the Mystics, 
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CENT, the design of removing from Upper Germany into 
p A » T r ^he lower parts of the empire ; and this emigra- 
tion was so far put in execution, as that West^ 
phalia was the only province which refused ad- 
mission to these dispersed fanatics, and was firee 
from their disturbances. This was owing to the 
provident measures of Henry, archbishop of Q^ 
2ojn, who, having called a council, A. D. 132a, 
seriously admonished the bishops of his province 
of the approaching danger, and thus excited them 
to exert their utmost vigilance to prevent any of 
these people from coming into JVestpbalia. About 
the same time the Beggards {d\ upon the Rhine 
lost their chief leader and champion, Walter, 
a Dutchman, of remarkable eloquence, and &- 
mous for his writings, who came from Mentz to 
Cologn^ where he was apprehended and burnt [€\ 

The 

85* [</] By Beggards here Dr Mosheim means particulaiij 
the Brethren of the free spirit y who frequently passed under 
this denomination. 

[/] Jo. Tr IT HEM 1 1 jinnaL Hirsuag* tonu iL p. IJJ,— 
£tiiATLN', AnnaL Paderhorn, torn. ii. p. 250. — This is that 
famous Walter, whom so many ecclesiastical historians have 
represented as the founder of the sect of the Lollards^ and as an 
eminent martyr to their cause. I.«eamed men conclude ail thii 
and more from the following words of 1'rithemius. But tbeA 
same Walter Lobar tus (so it stands in my copy, though I fancy 
it ought to hav? been Lollbardus ; especially as Trithemius, 
according to the custom of his time, frequently uses this word 
when treating of the sects that dissented from the church) a native 
cf Holland^ was not well versed in the Latin tongue, I say, ixaai 
this short passage, learned men have concluded that WalT£R*s 
surname v/as LoUhard; from whence, as from its founder and 
n aster, they supposed his sect derived the name of Loliardi* 
Lut it is very evident, not only from this, but from many other 
passages of Trithkmius, that LoUhard was no surname, but 
nieiely a term of reproach applied to all heretics whatever who 
corxealed tlie {voison of error under the appearance of piety. 
Trh KEMius, speaking of the very same man, in a passage 
which occurs a little before that we have just quoted, calls huB 
the head of the TratricciU^ or Minorites : but the term Minorites 
vas a very extensive one, including people of various sects. 

This 
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The death of thisNpcrson was highly detrimental c e n t. 
to the affeirs of the Brethren of the free spirit^ but p f ][ ^ ,j^ 
did not, however, ruin their cause nor extirpate ^ ' 
their sect. For it appears from innumerable 
testimonies, that these people, for a long time 
afterwards, not only held their private assemblies 
fit CologHj and in many other provinces of Ger^ 
many^ but also that they had several men among 
them of high rank and great learning, of which 
number Henry Aycardus, or Egcard, a Saxon, 
tvas the most famous. He was a Dominican, 
Und also the superior of that order in Saxony ; a 
man of a subtile genius, and one who had ac- 
quitted himself with reputation as professor of 
divinity at Paris [/]. In the year 1330, pope 
John XXll. endeavoured to suppress this obsti- 
nate sect by a new and severe constitution, m 
which the errors of the sect of thc/r^^ spirit are 
marked out in a more distinct and accurate man- 
ner than in the Clementina [^]. But his attempt 
was fruitless, the disorder continued, and was 
ombated both by the inquisitors and bishops 
}n most parts of Europe to the end of this cen- 
tury. 

VI. The Clementina, or constitution of the]^5^^^ 
council of Vienne against the Beguines^ or those the Bc- 

female^^^^'v'^^^ 

This Walter embraced the opinions of the Mystics, and waSfuncluiion. 
the principal doctor among those Brit bit n <*/ thtjret sairitj who 
lived on the banks of the Rhine, 

if] See EcHARDI Scriptor. Frivdicctor. torn. i. p. 507. — 
Odor. Raynaldus, Annal, torn. xv. ad yj, i^2q, sect. Ixx. 

f g] This new constitution of John XXII. was never pubL'sh- 
ed entire. It began with the following words : In agro Domi- 
uito, and was inscribed thus, contra singularia dubia, suspecta^ 
et temeraria, qucc Beghardi et Beghinte pncdicant et observant. 
We are favoured with a summary of it by Herm. Corner its, 
in Chronica, in Eccardi Cnrpore llistor, medii irvi, torn. ii. 
p. 103 ^, 1036. It is also mc:itioned by Paul Lavgius, in 
Cbronico Ci*i^,rnn\ in J<). PiSToRll Scriptor, rerum Uctr:an. 
tom< i* p* I2c6. 
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CENT, female societies, who lived together in fixed habi« 
p AT7'ii.*^tions, under a common rule of pious discipline 
and virtuous industry, gave rise to a persecudoa 
of these people, which lasted till the refonnattoil 
by Luther, and ruined the cause both of the 
Beguines and Beggards^ in many places. For 
though the pope, in his last constitution^ had per- 
mitted pious women to live as nuns in a state of 
celibacy, with or without taking the vow, and 
refused a toleration only to such of them as were 
corrupted with the opinions of the Brethren rftbe 
free spirit ; yet the vast number of enemies which 
the Beguines and Beggards had, partly among the 
mechanics, especially the weavers, and partly 
among the priests and monks, took a handle from 
the Clementina to molest the Beguines in their 
houses, to seize and destroy their goods, to offer 
them many other insults, and to involve the Beg-- 
gards in the like persecution. The Roman, pontif, 
John XXII. afforded the Beguines some relief 
under these oppressions, in the year 1324, by 
means of a special constitution^ in which he gave 
a favourable explication of the Clementina^ and 
ordered that the goods, chatties, habitations, and 
societies of the innocent Beguines should be pre- 
served from every kind of violence and insult ; 
which example of clemency and moderation was 
afterwards followed by other popes. On the 
other hand, the Beguines, in hopes of disappoint- 
ing more effectually the malicious attempts of 
their enemies, and avoiding their snares, embra- 
ced in many places the third rule of St Francis, 
and of the Augustines. Yet all these measures 
in their favour could not prevent the loss both of 
their reputation and substance ; for from this 
time they were oppressed in several provinces by 
the magistrates, the clergy, and the monks, 
who had cast a greedy eye upon their trea- 
sures. 
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sures, and were extremely eager to divide the cent. 

Jk* V • 

P A R T II. 



spoil [fr]. ' ^ ^''• 



Vn. Some years before the middle of this 
century, while Germany and many other parts of^^j^!^? 
Europe were distressed with various calamities, lants ap^ 
the Flagellants^ a sect forgotten almost every P*^***^ 
where, and especially in Germany^ made their ap- 
pearance anew, and, rambling through many 
provinces, occasioned great disturbances. These 
new Flagellants^ whose enthusiasm infected every 
xank, sex, and age, were much worse than the 
old ones. They not only supposed that God 
might be prevailed upon to shew mercy to those 
who underwent voluntary punishments, but pro- 
pagated other tenets highly injurious to religion. 
They held, among other things, " That flagella- 
** tion was of equal virtue with baptism, and the 
" other sacraments : that the forgiveness of all 
•* sins was to be obtained by it from God, with- 
" out the merits of Jesus Christ ; that the old 
** law of Christ was soon to be abolished, and 
" that a new law, enjoining the baptism of blood, 
** to be administered by whipping, was to be 
" substituted in its place," with other tenets 
more or less enormous than these; whereupon 
Cljement VIL thundered out anathemas against 
the Flagellants, who were burnt by the inquisitors 
in several places. It was, however, found as 

difficult 

[b I I have collected a great number, of particulaiB relating 
to this long persecution of the Beguines, But the most copious 
of all the writers who have published any thing upon this subject 
(iespeciallj if we consider his account of his persecution at Bast/f 
and MuLBERGlUS, the most inveterate enemy of the Beguines)^ 
is Christianus Wurstisen, or Urstisius, in his Cnronicum 
Basiliensej written in German, lib. iv. cap. ix. p. 201. pub- 
lished in folio at Basil^ 15^0. There are noW in my hands, 
and also in many libraries, MSS. tracts of this celebrated 
MuLBERGius, written against the Bt^gyinei in the following 
century. 
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c F N T difficult to extirpate them, as it had been to 
p ^^7i ii: suppress the other sects of wandering fana* 

' ^4 — \\Q^ [/]. 

Ih^z^^ VUL Directly the reverse of this melancholy 
ccr*. sect was the merry one of the Dancers^ which, ia 
the year 1373, arose at AixJa-Xibapelle^ from 
whence it spread through the district of Liege^ 
Hainaulty and other parts of Flanders. It was 
customary among the fanatics for persons of both 
sexes, publicly as well as in private, to &11 a 
dancing all of a sudden, and, holding each otheri 
hands, to continue their motions with extraordi- 
nary violence, till, being almost suffocated, they 
fell down breathless together ; and they affirmed, 
that, during these intervals of vehement agita- 
tion, they were favoured with wonderful visions. 
Like the Flagellants^ they wandered about from 
place to place, had recourse to begging for their 
subsistence, treated with the utnK)St contempt 
both the priesthood and the. public rites and 
worship of the church, and held secret assemblies. 
Such was the nature, and such the circumstances 
of this new fienzy, which the ignorant clergy of 
this age looked upon «s the work of evil demons, 
who possessed, as tliey thought, this dancing 
tribe. Accordingly the priests of Liege endea- 
voured to cast out the devils, which rendered these 
fanatics so merry, by singing hymns and apply- 
ing fumigations of incense : and they gravely tell 
us, that the evil spirit was entirely vanquished by 
tliese powerful charms \k\ 

IX. 

[/] Sec Bai.uzii Vii. Ponuf. Avenion.tiom, i. p. 160. 316. 
319. & MiscvlJan. torn i. p. Maith^I jinalecta vii. tcvi^ 
torn. i. p. CO. lorn. ili. p. 241. torn. iv. p. 145. Herm. GtgIS 
florts icmpor, p, 139. 

[k^ Sec Ualuzh Pont if, j4vehion, torn. i. p. 485. AnT. 
MattH-' I AnaicctQ vet. levi, torn. i. p. 51. where wc find the 
fol)T)v . passage in the lielgic chronicle, which gives but an 
obscure acccuat of the sect ;n questiou : jil, 1374« Oinj^en DE 

DAXSiiiRS 
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IX. The most heinous and abominable tribe cent. 
of heretics that infected this century (if the en-p^J^*jj^ 
ormities, with which they stand charged be true}, — v— ' 
were the Knigbts Templars^ who had been esta- ^^f ^^^ 
blishedin Palestine about two hundred years be-iemphiv 
fore this period, and who are represented as ene- **^p****** 
mies and deriders of all religion. Their princi* 

pal accuser indeed was a person whose testimony 
ought not to be admitted without caution. This 
accuser was Philip the Fair, who addressed his 
complaints of the Templars to CLEME>rr V. 
who was himself an avaricious, vindictive, and 
turbulent prince. The pope, though at first un- 
willing to proceed against them, was under a ne* 
ccssity of complying with the king*s desire ; so 
that, in the year 1307, upon an appointed day, 
and for some time afterwards, all the knights, 
who were dispersed throughout Europe^ and not 
in the least apprehensive of any impending evil, 
were seized and imprisoned. Such of them as 
refused to confess the enormities of which they 
were accused, -^were put to death ; and those who 
by torture© anii promises, were induced to ac- 
knowledge tlid truth of what was- laid to their 
charge, obtained their liberty. In the year 1311, 
the whole order was extinguished by the coun- 
cil of Fienne. A part of the rich revenues they 
possessed was bestowed upon other orders, espe- 
cially on the knights of St John, now of Malta^ 
and the rest confiscated to the respective treasu- 
ries of the sovereign princes in whose dominions 
their possessions lay. 

X. The Knights Templars ^ if their judges be'^'J XuuAc^ 
Worthy of credit, were a set of men who insulted p*cty*^"tho 
the majesty of God, turned into derision the co- Knighu 

•'■•'* ° ,TempUrt 

ab the cause 

DaksEKS, and then in Latin, Gens^ impacita codii^ cruciata ial- ^..^^ »»»^v^- 
vat. The French convulsioni*ts (rr prophets), who in our age 
were remarkable for the vehemence and variecy of tlirir a^ta- 
tion>, greatly leMinbled tbeie In sihren anu iLur Ji^r,^^-; s. 
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c E N T.spel of Christ, and trampled upon the obligatibii 
p i^RT 11.^^ all laws human and diviner ' For it is ai&x^e^ 
^ y -that candidates, upon their admission'^ Alrwi. 
'^ ' der, were commanded to spit, as a mark^ofcoQ- 
don^ral ^^^P^» vc^on an image of Christ j afid * tli^ 
cemmgthe after admission, they were bound, to worship .€^7 
S*didr^^ ther a cat, or wooden head covered wsi g»liit 
durge; It is father affirmed, that among thei|i,.the nH^ 
ous and unnatural act of Sodomy was a matter bf* 
obligation ; that they committed, to th? fl^i^ 
the unhappy fruit of their lawless ambujrf^ jf.aod 
added to these, other crimes too horrible to be 
mentioned, or even imagined. It will indeed be 
readily allowed that in this order, as in all the 
. other religious societies of this age, there were 
shocking examples of impiety and wickedness } 
but that the whole order of the Templars was thus 
enormously corrupt, is so far from being proved^ 
that the contrary may be concluded even from 
the acts and records, yet extant, of the tribunals 
before which they were tried and examined. If 
to this we add, that many of the /actuations ad- 
vanced against them flatly contrafliqt each other, 
and that many members of this unfortunate order 
solemnly avowed their innocence, while lanquish- 
ing under the severest tortures, and even with 
their dying breath; it would seem probable^ 
that king Philip set on foot this bloody tragedy, 
with a view to gratify his avarice, and glut his 
resentment against the 7V/w//ar/ [/], and especially 

against 

[/] Sec the yicts anncxfed to Putean's Hiuoir&dela Cbu- 
demnaiion des TempiUrSy and other writings of his, relating to 
the history of France^ published in 4to at Paris^ i654« Ano- 
ther edition of this book was printed in 8vo at Paris ^ 1685. 
another at Brttsseis, 17 13, two volumes in 8vo. The fourth, 
and most valuable of all, was published in 4to at Brussels^ i^S^j 
enlarged by the addition of a great number of proofs, by which 
every diligent and impartial reader will be convinced that the 
Xemplar^ were grefitly injured. See also NiCQXiAl Gurtleri 

Historim 
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against their g^md master, who had highly of- ^ ^^ '^' 
fended hinL sbct.il 

HiitorU Tem^arwntm Anutthd X703» in Sto* If jthe mder 
has ofiportimity, he would 4do well to coofult Steph. Balu- 
sitts, Vit. Pomtif. j4vmioM. torn. i. p. 8. 11, 12, &o^ Germ, 
do Boity Hiitor. Eccles. Psris; torn. ii. p. 548. The prin rpl 
csttte of iUnff Philip*t indelible hatred against the T^plars^ 
was, thatf in his quarrel with B9nifs^e VIII. the knights es- 
poused the cause of the pope, and furnished him with money 
to cMSj^ on the war \ ao offence this, which Philip could ne« 

^rerpar^flA- 
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PART I, 

The External History of the Chvrcr.' 

CHAPTER I. 

Concerning the prosperous events that happened to^ 
the church during this century* 



c E N t. I. 'TPHE new subjeds, that were added to the 
V aT^t r. X kingdom of Chrift in this century, arc 
^— V — ' altogether unworthy of that sublime title, unless we 
'^^*?^"proftitute it by applying it to those who made an 
convened external, though insincere, profession of Christia- 
^^^P**" ^y nity. Ferdinand, surnamed the Catholic, by 
the conqueft of Granada in the year 1492, entirely 
overturned the dominion of the Moors, or Sara- 
^cens, in Spain. Some time after this happy re- 
volution, he issued out a sentence of banishmeot 
againft a prodigious multitude of Jews, who, to 
Tivoid the execution ^pf this severe decrecy dissem- 
bled their sentiments, and feigned an assent to 
the Gospel ofChriit [a']: and it is well known 
that, to this very day, there are both in Spain and 
Portugal a great number of that dispersed and 
wretched people, who wear, the outward mask of 
Chriftianity, to secure them against t|?e rage of 

persecution, 

[#] Jo. de Fcrreras, IJiJl. QsneraU d^Espagnty torn. Viii. 
p. 123, J32, &c. 
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persecution, and to ^d^ance thei^ worldly ioiereste. <^ e n t- 
The myriads of Saracens, that remained in Spain p J^^^^ , 
after the dissolution of their government, were 
at first solicited by exhortations and intreat- 
jks to enibrace the Gospel. When these 
jgentle methods proved ineffectual to bring about 
their conversion, the &mous Ximenes, archbi- 
shop of T<f/ed9, and prirae-minister of the king- 
dom, judged it expedient lo try the force of the 
secular arm, in order to accomplish that salutary 
purpose. But even this rigorous measure w*d$ 
without the desired effect : the greatest part of the 
Mahometans persisted, with astonishing obstinacy, 
in their fervent attachment to their voluptuous 
prophet [^]. 

II. The light of the Gospel was also carried in The samo 
this century among the Samogetae and the "cig^^^ fnjfa^^ 
ibouring nations, but with less fruit than W4S ex- converted 
pected [r]. Towards the conclusion of this age, 
Cl^e Portuguese, who cultivated with ardor and 
access the art of navigation, had penetrated as 
&r as Jl^bhph ^nd the Indies. In the year ;i 492, 
Christopiier Columbus, by discovering the islands 
of Hispaniola^ Cuba^ yamaica, opened a pas- 
sage into America \d\^ and after him Ame- 
licus Vesputius, a citizen ot Florence^ li^nded 
on the contment of that vast region M. The 
new Argonauts, who discovered these nations that 
had been hitherto unknown to the inbabits^nts of 
Europe, judged it tbeir duty to enlighten tbem 
with the knowledge of the truth. The first at- 
tempt of this pious nature was made by the Por- 

C c 2 tuguese 

■ 

(b) Esprit Flechicr. Histoire du Cardinal Ximenes^ p. 89. 
mi^Gtdiits, Hiftory of the Expuision of the Muriscoes^ in his 
Miscellaneous Tracts^ tooa. i. p. 8. 

(r) Jo. Henry Hottingcr, Hist, Ecclesiafl, Sac. xv. p. 856. 

(jd) See Charlevoix, Histoire de hlsle de StDoming9j torn. i. 
p. 64. 

[e) See the Life of Americus Vefputius^ written in Italian by 
the learned Aogcli Maria Bandini. 
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c B^N T. tuguese among those Africans, who inhabit the 
I. kingdom of Congo, and who, together with thciB 
monarch, were converted all of a sudden to the 
Roman faith in the year 1491 [/]. But what 
must we think of a conrersiod brought about witk 
$uch astonishing rapidity, and of a people which 
all at once, without hesitation, abandon their an- 
cient and inveterate prejudice! ? Has not ^u|h k 
conversion a ridiculous, or rather an afiBKcflngy 
aspect ? After this religious revolution in AfrieA, 
Alexander VI. gave a rare specimen of papal 
presumption, in dividing America between die 
Portuguese and Spaniards ; but shewed at the 
same time his zeal for the propagation of the 
Gospel, by the ardor with which he recommended 
to these two nations the instruction and conveision 
of the Americans, both in the isles and on tbt 
continent of that immense region [g ]. In conse- 
quence of this exhortation of the plontif, a great 
io umber of Franciscans and Dotninicans were sent 
into these countries to enlighten their darkness^ 
and the success of their missions is abundantly 
known [b^. •' 

if) 'L^^^t^Reistiou Je t^Etbiape 0<vu/#A/tfi(r« torn. ii. p. 366, 

^»Jo8. Franc. Liafittu. Histoire Jet JtcoHVtrl44 Ja P^riagmt 

dan* l^ nouveau Monde^ to 10. i* p. 72. , ^ 

ig) Sec the Bull Itself, in the Bullarium Romaotrmf tota! i, 
p. 466. • . • • ..'..., 

(h}8tc Thotn. Maria Mamachius, Orrg. et Antiquitaf^ 
Cbrisiianar. tooa. ii. p. 326. where we have an iccouttt off thi( 
gradual introduction of the Cbristiaa religiop into ,</*' ' 
Dcc also Wadding. AnnaL Min^r, torn. xv. p. 10. 
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CHA^. IL 

» 

IConcerning ibi ialdmtous ^venU that hdppMid to 
tbt Cbtircb during tbU centirf. 

i. TN the Ta3t region* of the easteni World, c e K t* 

J[ Christianity Idst ground from day to day, ^^- 
and the Mahomeuns, whether Turks or Tartars, < 1^.^„» 
linited their barbslrbus efforts to extinguish itS'Tc^^ 
Wight and salutary lustre. Asiatic Tartary, Mo^aniey in^ 
gbl, Tangut, and the adjacent provinces, where bml 
the religbn of JeSUs had long flourished, were 
tiow become the dismal seats of superstition, which 
reigned anCioog. them, under the ^vilest forms^ 
Nor in these immense tracts of land were there 
at this time ady trades of Christianity visible, ex- 
cept in China, where the Nestorians still preserved 
some scattered remains of their former gloty, and 
appeared like a faint and dying taper in the inidsc 
of a dark and gloomy firmament. That Som^ 
Nestorian churches were still subsisting in thesd 
regions of darkness is undoubtedly certain ; for 
in this century the NeStorian pontif, in Chaldea, 
sent missionaries into Cathay and China, who were 
empowered to exercise the authority of bishops 
over the Christian assemblies, which lay conceal- 
ed in the remoter provinces of these great em« 
pires [i]« It is at the same time almost equally 
certain, that even these asserhblids did ndt survivd 
this century. 

II. The ruin of the Grecian empire was a newdonstmti^ 
source of calamities to the Christian chorch in th6 JJ^pJ* ^*^«* 
greatest part of Europe and Asia. When the Turks, xurki 
headed by Mahomet II. ad accomplished prince 

C c 3 and 

(ji) This circumstance was communicated to the author in 
• letter from the learned Mr Theophilus Sigtfred Bayer, 02.3 
of the greatest adepts in Eastern History and Autiquiticr*, 
tktl this or an/ other age ba$ produced. 
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CENT, and a formidable warrior, had made themestves 
Part i.niasters of Constantinople^ in. the year 1453; ^^^ 
cause of Christianity received a blow from which 
it has never, as yet, recovered. Its adherents in 
these parts had no resources left, which could 
enable them to maintain it against the perpetual 
insults of their fierce and incensed victors; nor 
could they stem that torrent of barbarism and 
ignorance that rushed in with the triumphant arms 
of Mahomet, and overspread Greece with a fatd 
rapidity. The Turks took one part of the city 
of Const antineple by force of arms; the other sur- 
rendered upon terms [^]. Hence it was, tjat in 
the former the public profession of the Gospd was 
prohibited, and every vestige of Christianity ef- 
faced ; while the inhabitants of the latter were 
permitted to retain their churches and monasteries 
during the whole course of this century, and to 
i^orship God according to the precepts of the Go- 
spel and the dictates of their consciences. This 
precious liberty was, indeed, considerably dimi- 
nished under the reign of Selim I. and the 
Christian worship was loaded with severe and de- 
spotic restrictions [/]. The outward form of the 
Christian church was not, indeed, either changed 
or destroyed by the Turks ; but its lustre was 
eclipsed, its strength was undermined, and it was 
gradually extenuated to a mere shadow under their 
tyrannic empire. The Roman pontif Pius II. 
wrote a warm and urgent letter to Mahomet II. 
to persuade that prince to profess the Gospel ; but 
this letter is equally destitute of piety and pru- 
dence [m\. 

fH* {k) In this accouift Dr Mosheim hais followed theTurkUk 
^Titers. And indeed their account is much mttre probable than 
that of the Latin and Greek Historians, who suppose that the 
whole city was taken by force, and not by capitulation. The 
Turkish relation diminishes the glory of their conquest, and 
therefore probably would not have been adopted, bad it not 
been true. 

(/) Deinet Cantemir, Hisiorre 4/e l^Emfiire OiiomnUftoin^i. 

p. 11,46. 54, ss* 

(m) Bayls's Dicitonory^ at the article Makomet II. 
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C H A P T E R 1. 

Conternif^ the state of letters and pbitosophj during 
« this century I 

• • ■ 

1. nnHE GreciJ^n and Oriental Muses lan-c e n T 

Jl guifhed under the despotic yoke of the -^^• 
Mahometans, their voices were mute, aod their v«.-^^I«J 
harps unftrungi The republic of letters had ^^^^ 
quite different aspect in the Latin world, wheremJJIjr ^ 
ikit liberal arts and sciences were cultivated with^atim. 
zeal and spirit under the moft auspicious encou- 
ragements, and recovered their ancient lustre and 
glory. Several of the popes became their zealous 
patrons and protectors, among whom Nicholas 
V. deserves an eminent and distinguished rank ; 
the muoifitence and authority of kings and 
princes were also nobly exerted in this excellent 
cause, and animated men of learning and genius 
to display their talents. The illustrious family of 
the Medicis in Italy [»]• Alphonsus VI, king 
of Naples, and the other Neapolitan monarchs of 
the house of Arragm [^], acquired immortal re- 

C c 4 Down 

[ft] Wc have a full account of the obligations ^hich the 
tepublic of letters has to the family of Medicis, in a valuable 
%ork of Joseph Bianchini de Prato, Dei gran Ducbide Tos- 
tana Aella HealU Casa de Medici, Protettori delie Lfttre et deUe 
Belle Arti, Roponamenti Htstorin\ published in folio at Fe* 
mice, in 1741. 

[0} See Giannone, Hittoire Civile du Roydunte de Naples^ 
torn. ill. p. 500, 628 —Anton. Panormitani Dicta et Facta 
tn^morahilia Alphons'i I. denuo Edita d Jo. Gerh. Meoschenii^ 
Fft. Erud, Viror. torn. ii. p. i. 
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^^^^/^•nown by their love of letters, their liberaliCf tfli 
F A K T^ ii^the leameil, and their ardent zeal;&r the advttioe* 
ment of ^ience. .Hence^ the academies that viera 
founded in Germany^ France ^ and Italy ^ the ]iln»i 
rles that were collected at a 'prodigious elpeficet 
and the honours and rewards that were ptopoaei 
to the studious youth, to animate theit mAxutrf. 
by the views of interest and the desire of gloij^ 
To all these happy circumstances, in £cvotir of 
the sciences, was now added an admifable .diico* 
very, which contributed as much as any thing 
else, to their propagation, I mean the art ofFrmi^ 
ingj first with wooden, and afterwards widi metal 
types, which was invented about the year 1440^ 
at Mentz. by John Guttemberg. By the sine* 
cours of this incomparable art, the . productions 
of the most eminent Greek and Latin writecs, 
Which had lain concealed, before this interesting 
period, in the libraries of the monks, were now 
spread abroad with facility, and perused by many, 
who could never have had access to them under 
their primitive form [fi}. The perusal of these 

noble 

luP {p) Dr Moflteim decides here, that Guttemberg of 
JMenti wat the first inventor of the art of printii^ } but this 
notion is opposed with zeal by several men of learning. A- 
jnong the man j treatises that have been published upon this 
subject, there is none composed with more erudition and jadg- 
jnent than that of professbr Schoepifin of Strasbourg, in which 
the learned author undertakes to prove that the art of print* 
ing, bj the means of letters engraven on platea of wood, was 
invented at Haerlem by Coster ^ that the method of printing, 
by moveable types, was the discovery of John Guttemberg^ a 
discovery made during his residence at Strasbourg ^ and that 
the dill more perfect manner of printing with types of metal 
cast in a mould, was the contrivance of John Schoeffer, and 
was first practised at Mentc I'his learned work, in whieK 
the author examines the opinions of Marchand, Foumier, «bd 
other writers, was publislicd in the year 1760 at Strafi>ourg 
under the following title: Jo. Danielis Schoepflini ^^/£^. Rif. 
^c Francue Hiitoriogr^ Vindici:^ TypographicsB, &c.t 

i^ I So this note ft^ntfii in the first edition of tlti»Hi5toi7, in 4tn. 
fitMcc d^ time, the vsry Icirncd and- lugsoieiu Mr Cerard MeenniD, 

pontionttj 
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ncsble composition purified the taste, excited theC b n t. 
MBulatiioD of men of genius, and animated them p ^ « , n. 
widi a noble ambitioa of excelling in the same ' m ■■*^ ' 

i.'lL The down£Ed of the Grecian empire con> t^ ^i,^- 
ttiboCed greatly to the propagation and ad¥ance«^i««^<be 
meat of learning in the west. For, after the re^^Q*^^ 
ductbn fAConstaniiMpk^ the most eminent of thefadvance- 
Greek Literati passed into Italy ^ and were from i^^ 
thence dispersed into the other countries of Europe i amoog the 
irfaere, to gain subsistencev these venecBble ez*^'*^^ 
iks instructed every where the youth in Grecian 
Jsmdition, and propagated throughout the western 
ivoxld the loTc of learning, and a true and elegant 
taste for the sciences. Hence it was, that every 
noted city and university possessed one or more 
of these learned Greeks, who formed the studious 
youth to literary pursuits [r]. But they received 
no where such encouraging marks of protection 
and esteem as in Italy ^ where they were honoured 
in a s'mgular manner in various cities, and were 
more especialy distinguished by the family of 
Medicis, whose liberality to the learned had 
no bounds. It was consequently in Italy that 
these ingenious fugitives were most numerous; 

and 

fj) MicY). MaUaire, Annalet Trpografhici,-^Vto%^, Mar- 
chand, Histbire de PlmfrimerUj Haye^ i740« 

(r) Jo. Hcnr. Mail Vitm Reachlini, p. ii, 13, 19, 28, 153, 
"153, 165.— Casp. Bartliius aj Statiam^ torn. ii. p. 1008.-— 
Boulay, Hist, Acad. torn. v. p. 692; 

pentioDary of Rotccrdam, has pabluhed hit Uborioaf ind iotcrcftnj^ ac' 
tODnt oi theorigen and inventioo of tlic art of printing, under the fot- 
lowing title : * Originct TypographicaB," which seti thU matter in its 
Itiie Hgit, by making ceruin dittitictioAi unknown to th« writers wh« 
liavt treated diit wbject before him.. According to the hjrpotliCMt oi this 
l^ned wjriter fan ^ypotbetis aupported by irrciistiblc prooU), l.aurcut. 
Coster, of Haericmy invented the moveable m'oodou typci. — Gcnflcibh and 
•Gttttcmberg canred metallic typea at Meatz, which, though fuperior to the 
-fiMner,' w<re frill huperfect, berauie often u&eqnal — Schoeffcr perfcctcl 
the invimtioD at Strasbourg, by casting the typet in aa iron mould, or 
n^trix. cngnvcii with a piaochcDn, 'I'hu* the quc«ticr i« Oecid^ — L^u. 
rcr'it. Co^rer i& evidently ^ iurao^^r bt ^riteUii^ i \ml. totlr;r%.iN4ly- rsiiddr- 
. «d tlt« an more perlvcc. 
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c K K Trand hence that country became, iO' sodi^ iDearafC^ 
Part iT^^^^ Centre of the arts arkl sciences, and tbe gtiie« 
^■'■*v> "- ^ral rendezvous of all who were ambicious ot* liM^ 
rary glory [j]. .. ^ / 

phiioiogT; m* ^^^ greatest part of the learatd men, who 
poecff, and adorned at this time the various |>royiiice$ oilodyi 
Mki^[ were principally em|Joycd in publishing accoratc 
and elegant editions of tbe .most enunenc .Gredb 
and Latin authors, illustratii^ these anthors witb 
useful commentaries, in studying theip as their 
models both in poetry and prose, and in castifig 
light upon the precious remains of antiquity, that 
were discovered from day to day« In all these 
branches of literature, many arrived at such 
degrees of excellence, as it is almost impossible 
to surpass, and extremely difficult to equal. Nor 
were the other languages and sciences neglected. 
In the university of Parisy there was now a pub- 
lic professor, not only of the Greek, but also of 
the Hebrew tongue [/] ; and in Spain and Ittdy 
the study of that language, and of Oriental learn- 
ing, and antiquities in general, was pursued with 
the greatest success [u]. John Reuchlinus^ 
otherwise called Gapnion, and Tritbemius, 
who had made a vast progress both in the study 
of the languages and of the sciences, were the 
restorers ot sohd learning among the Germans \w\ j 

Latin 

(/} For a farther account of this interesting period of the 
Hibtory of learning, the reader may consult the learned work 
ot Humphr. Hody, De Greets iliuitrihus liter arum Grtecarum 
in Italia instauratoribuSy published in 8vo at heipsic^ in the 
year 1750. l*o which may be added, Sam. Battierii Oraii§ 
de instauratoribus Gnetorum luerarum^ published in the Mm^ 
lettm Helveticum, torn. iv. p. 163* 

(OK. Simon, Critiqui de la BibL EceUs.par Du Pin, tool? 
]• p. 502, 512— Boulay, Hitler, Paris, torn. v. p. 852. 

(tt) Pauii Columesii //tf //tf On'enUilit^ p. 4. et His^nimOri* 
enlaUsy p. 2 1 2. 

(tc;) R. Simon, LeUres Cheisies^ torn. i. p. 262. tom^ iw^ 
p. J 31, 140. 
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poetry was revived by Antonius Panof-^^^'^- 
tnitanas» who excited a spirit of emulation amongpA rt li- 
the favourites of the Muses, and had many fol- ^- ■ » "" ^ 
kwers in that sublime art [x] ; while Cyriac of 
AitcMa, by his own example, introduced a taste 
fbr Ooin», medals, inscriptions, gems, and othet 
^tecioud monuments of aintiquity, of which he 
nim^elf made a large collection in Italy [y]. 

1V» It is not necessary to give here a peculiarThestateor 
tnd minute account of the other branches of li- the Ari«to- 
teracure thaf flourished in this century ; never- piJJon'ir 
theless, the state of philosophy deserves a mo* philosophy. 
ment*^ attention. Before the arrival of the Greeks 
in Italy, Aristotle reigned unrivalled there, 
fti^d captivated, as it were, by a sort of enchant- 
ment, all without exception, whose genius led 
thtm to philosophical enquiries. The veneration 
that was shewn him degenerated into a foolish and 
extravagant enthusiasm ; the encomiums with 
M^hich he was loaded surpassed the bounds of de* 
cency ; and many carried matters so far as to 
compare him with the respectable precursor of 
the Messiah [sj]. This violent passion for the 
Stagirite was however abated, or rather was ren- 
dered less universal, by the influence which the 
Grecian sages, and particularly Gemestius Pletho, 
acquired among the Latins, many of whom 
they persuaded to abandon the contentious and 
subtile doctrine of the Peripatetics, and to substi- 
tute in its place the mild and divine wisdom of 
Plato. It was in the year 1439, about the time 

of 

(^ff} BoyU^t Dictionuty^ at-tht wiicXt Panarmit. 

(jO See the liinerarium of Cyriac of Ancona^ published tt 
Thrtnt9 in the year 1742, in 8vo, by Mr Lawrence Mchus 
from the original manuscript, together with a Preface, Anno- 
tations, and several letters of this learned man, who may be 
considered as the first antiquarian that appeared in Europe.'^ 
See also Leon. Aretini EpistgLt^ torn. ii. lib. ix. p. 149. 

{%) See Christ. Aug. Heumanni ^cta FhiloiOpborumy torn. 
ill. p. 34J. 
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c T.ji T. ^ tbt famous council of Florence, that this rev* 
jTakt a^u^ion happened in the empire of phiiotophy^ 
Several illustrious personages among the Ladngi 
charmed with the sublime sentiments aiid dbc^ 
trines of Plato^ had them propagated amonjg 
the studious youth, and particularly among those;' 
of a certain rank and figure. The most eminent 
patron of this divine philosophy, as it was terynedf 
by its votaries, was Cosmo de Medicis, w)io/had 
no sooner heard the lectures of Fletho, thail 
hd formed the design of founding a I^tonic 
academy at Florence. For this purpose he orderedi 
Marsilius Ficinusi, the son of his first physician, 
to be carefully instructed in the doctrines of the 
Athenian sage, and, in general, in the language 
and philology of the Greeks, that he might trans^ 
late into Latin the productions of the most re^ 
nowned Platonists. flcii^us answered well the 
expectations, and executed the intentions of his 
illustrious patron, by translating successively into 
the Latin language the celebrated works of Her* 
mes Trismegistus, Plotinus, and Plato. T^he 
^me excellent prince encouraged by his mupi- 
ficence, and animated by his protection, many 
learned men, such as Ambrose of Camaldoti^ 
liconardo Bruno, Pogge, and others, to un- 
dertake works ot* a like nature, even to enrich 
the Latin literature with translations of the best 
Greek writers. The consequence of all this was^ ' 
that two philosophical sects arose in Italy, who 
debated fur a long time (with the warmest ani« , 
mosiry in a multitude of learned and contentious' 
productions) this important question, which of* 
th^ two was the greateft pbilosoi^er, Aristotle 
or Plato [d\ ? 

V. Be. 



(ii) Boivin, iions tHittoire de t^Acaiirme ies tnscrlftiomi if 
itt Beiles Leteretj torn. iv. p. 38i.«-Launoius, De yaria '/or;* 
tuna Arut0ulu, p. 225. -^Lco AUatius^ De Gt»rgiu/^ P* 39^* 
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V, Between these two opposite factions, certain c e^n t. 
eminent men, among both Greeks and Latin^^ p ^ ^ ^ ' ii^ 
thought proper to stieer a middle course. To this;- ^^-^'^^ 
class belong Johannes Picus de Mirandola, ^j^ g^nJ^^ 
]}essarion, Hermolaus Barbarus, and others tisn. 
of less renown, who indeed considered Plato as 
the supreme oracle of philosophy, but would by 
90 means suffer Aristotle to be treated with 
ilidiSerence or contempt, and who proposed to 
reconcile the jarring doctrines of these two famous 
Grecian sages, and to combipe them into one 
^^stem. These moderate philosophers, both in 
their manner of teaching, and in tlie opinions the/ 
adopted, followed the modem Platonic school, 
of which Ammonius was the original founder [b}. 
Their sect was« for a long time, held in the ut* 
most veneration, particularly among the Mys- 
tics ; while the scholastic doctors, and all such as 
were infected with the itch of disputing, favoured 
the Peripatetics* But, after all, these reconciling 
ptatonists were chargeable with many errors and 
follies ; they fell into the most childish supersti- 
tions, and followed, without either reflection or 
restraint, the extravagant dictates of their wanton 
imaginations. 

VI. Their 

«»>La Croze, Eniretiens sur Jivtrs Sujgts^ p. 364.^^Joseph7 
Biancluni, in his account of the protection granted to . the 
learned by the house of Medicis, which we have mcmioncd- 
note (ff).*^Brackert/fr>/»rM Critica PbUosopbis^ toir.iv. p. 62, 

iHt It was noi.onl^ the respectiTe merit of these two philo- 
fophers^ considered in that point of light, that wan debited in 
this controrersy : The p^ncipal .question was, which of their 
tyittms tV9S most confonoable to the doctrines of Chris tiaoitj ? 
And here the Platomv tnost certaroly deserved the preference, 
as \fas abundantly proved by Pletho and others. It is well 
known, that many of the opinions of Aristotle lead directly 
10 Atheism. 

(/») See Bessarion^s Letter in the HisioireJ^tJeailimUilei 
WcrfffioHs ei ^es Beilei Lettrti^ torn. v. p. 456, — Thomttsius, ' 
Di Syncrentm Pinf0tetkQ^ jp Oraimibu^ ejixs, p.. 340. • 
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c XV ^' ^^' Their system of philosophjr hfw, however^ 
Fakt a^ucb less pernicious than that of tbe Aristote^ 
* ]| : ■"' lians, their adversaries, who still maintained tlieic 
lavra^li Superiority in Italy ^ and instructed the youth ia 
Aristodc all the public schools of learning. For these sub- 
^\^^ tile doctors, and more especially the followers of 
riont/. Averroes (who maintain that all the bumao 
race were animated by one common soul) sapped 
imperceptibly tbe foundations of both natural and 
revealed religion, and entertained sentiments very 
little, if at all, different from that impious pan* 
theistical system, which confounds the Deity with 
the universe, and acknowledges but one seli^z#- 
istent being, composed of infinite matter and infi- 
nite intelligence. The most eminent among thii 
class of sophists was Peter Fomponftce, a native 
of Mantua^ a man of a crafty turn, and an arro- 
gant, enterprising spirit, who notwithstanding 
the pernicious tendency of his writings (many of 
which are yet extant) to undermine the principles^ 
and to corrupt the doctrines of religion [^3, was 
almost universally followed by all the processors 
of philosophy in tbe Italian academies. These 
intricate doctors did not, however, escape the 
notice of the inquisitors, who alarmed both by 
the rapid progress and dangerous tendency of 
their metaphysical notions, took cognizance of 
them, and called the Aristotelians to give'an ac- 
count of their principles. The latter, tempering 
their^ courage with craft, had recourse to a mean 
and perfidious stratagem to extricate themselves 
out of this embariassing triaL They pretended 
to establish a wide distinction between philoso- 
phical and theological truth; and maintaining 
that their sentiments were pbilosopbically true^ and 
conformable to right reason, they allowed them 
to be esteemed theologically false y and contrary to 

the 

(O Soe the very learned Bruckers Histcria Criticm Fbib^ 
z:i>bug^ torn, iv. p. 158. * 
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the-declardtions of the Gospel v This miserable Q ^^'^ 
pnd impudent subteiff age was OAnd^mned and pro-p^j^^' ii; 
bibited in the following century by Leo X. in '■ ■ y " ^ 
H council held at the Lateran* - 
' VIL The Realists and Nominalists continued The cootm. 

their disputes in France and Germany with sior« ^^^01 k«i- 
vigour and animosity than ever, and finding tea- isuandNa. 
son and argument but feeble weapons, they had °""^^. 
recourse to mutuat invectives and accusations, 
penal laws, and even jto the- force of arms; a 
stcafige ntethod surely, of deciding a metaphysical 
questioo. Tbe contest was not only warrn^ but 
^Iso universal in its extent ; for it infected, almost 
wttiKMit exception, all the French and German 
ac»dcmies. In most places, however, the Rea- 
lists maintaified a manifest supenority over the 
Nominalists, to whom they also gave the appella- 
.ikm^of Termintsts{i(]« While the famous Gerson 
and the most eminent of his disciples wei*e living, 
^e Noomialists were in high esteem and credit in 
the university of t^aris. But, upon the death of 
these powerful and respectable patrons, the face 
of things was entirely changed, and that much 
to their, dtsadvaniage. In the year 1473, 
Lewis XL by the instigation of his confessor the 
bishop of Avranches, issued out a severe edict 
against the doctrines of the Nominalists, and or- 
dered all their writings to be seized, and secured 
in a sort of imprisonment, that they might not he 
ipetiised by the people [r]. But the same monarch 
mitigated thia edict the year following, aini per- 
autted some of the books of that sect to be de- 
livered 
• . .. • 

' (1/) See Brucker^s Hisioria Critica Fbilosof^hiit^ torn. iii. p. 
904.-— Jo. Salaberct Fhilosopbia Nominaiium Vindicata^ cap. i. 
-^Bluzii Mucelian, tpm. iv. p. 531. — Ar^ntrc, C^llcQtio dQ- 
c^meniorm de noms errorihus^ toro. i. p. 220. 

[e] N^ude's Additions h tllutoirf de Lduis XT. p. 20 :^ .-^ 

' !Du BouUy, Hutor. Acad, Paris, torn. v. j). 678, 705, 708.— 

LauQoy's HisiOTm Gymnat. Navarr. tom.'*iVb opp. p^rt 1. p. 

^^h 373. 
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^^^"^livcred fiom their oonfiaement [/]. Intbe 
Part' 11,1481. he weiit much fiurther; and not oiOf 
gt^anted a full tibeity to the NmmaKtts and their 
writings, but also restored that phiioaophical sect 
to iu former authority and Imtre in the univevritr 
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Concerning the Doctors and ministers of the clmrd^ 
and its form of govemmem^ during this ceniitry. 

Sd^!'^ TPHE most eminent writers of this centmj 

X unanimously lament the miserable condi- 
tion to which the Christian church was reduced 
by the corruption of its ministers, and which 
seemed to portend nothing less than its total min^ 
if Providence did not interpose, by extraordinarf 
means, for its deliverance and preservatbn. The 
▼ices that reigned among the Roman pootifs; 
and indeed among all the ecclesiastical order, 
were so flagrant, that the complaints of these good 
men did not appear at all exaggerated, or their 
•apprehensions ill-founded; nor had any of the 
corrupt advocates of the clergy th^ courage to 
call them to an account for the sharpness of their 
censures and oi their ccxnplaints. Nay, the moie 
eminent rulers of the church, who lived in a luzi»- 
nous indolence, and the infiunous practice, of d 
kinds of vice, were obliged to bear with a pladd 
countenance, and even to commend, these bold 
censors, who declaimed against the degeneracy 
of the church, declared that thera was almost 

notfaiQi^ 

{/) Botday, loe. cit^ torn. v. p; 710. 

(^ j The proofs 9I this wc find in Sslabert^t PUluisfhh^ 
NomiMd/. Vmdkdta^ cap. i. p. ip4.^Scc also Boulaj, he. eff^ 
torn. V. p. 739, 74>. 



nembers, aDd dcunmdbd * the aid of the secular p ^ « t it 
ttm, and the deatroyuKg^ savofd*tdfepofftbe parts ' " ^ " ^ 
that were infected ?iMhitht» grieirous^ and dcj^i?^ 
-mfaietsontagsoiK: fThings^t ia aborts wece brought 
to such a pass, that they were deeiried the be^t 
ChnstianSy and the most useful members of so- 
ciety, who, braving the terrors of persecution, 
and triumphing over the-feir of man, inveighed 
with the greatest freedom and fervor against the 
jDOttd: of iRdm^,. its lordly '-pemtif/ and the* whote 
tribe 4>f his ibUowess aad votaries*^ 

11. At the commencement of this century^ The great 
tiie iAtin church was divided into two great fee- ^''««". '"^ 
tfens, and was governed by two contendingipon-^enuduidi 
ti£i, BoNiFACB iX. vfbo remained at Momti and<^<>°^^<^ 
Bsif EDICT XIII. who resided at Aoignon. Upon 
idle death of the former, the Cardinals of his party 
tiised to the pontificate, in the year 1404, Cos^ 
4Ckt D£ MsuoRATi, who assumed the name of 
JblNoccNT VII. [i&], and held that high dignity 
jdnring the short space of two years only. After 
Us. (kcease^ Anojuj Ct)RRARio, a Venetian 
cardinal, was chosen in his room^ and ruled the 
Sboman iaction under the title of Greoory XIL^ 
▲ plan' of xeconciliaticHi was however formed, 
Bod the cootending pontils bound themselves^ 
each by an oath, to make a voluntary reaunciaT 
tioQ of the papal chair, if that step were necessary 
io promote the peace and wel&re of the church} 
lot they both .violated this soi^nn obligation in 
ij.VoL; 111. , D d a scan* 






yJihii Bca^hf tlie VT^naT^r writen,. wbt) b«ye gjvcn us fui acv 
^})Uit' aCthe transsKtions that happened under the pontificate of 
wnocent VII. see Llon. Arktik. Episiol, lib. i. ep. iv. v. p. 
6. 19. 21. lib. xi. p. 30. ct CoLLuc. Salutat. EfiisioL lib. ii. 
^p. i. ^. J. 18. edi^ VJoreni.'-^Vfc liave alsD an account ot the 
^tiMfecatc of GakcctrV. iii the Epistles of the sait^ Arktin, 
lib; ii. iii. p. 32. *p. vii. p. 50. 41. 51. lib: ii cp. jcvii. p. 54V 
gt: 59.— Jo.'Lami Deliruc EruJUctrum^ tdrn. x. {). ^94. 
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c E N T. a scandalous maniier. BjbK£|>ict XIII^v bcffltge^ 
p A^R^T iL^^ Avignon by the king of France, in the ^^ear 
1408, saved himself by flight, retiring fir8t iQl# 
Catalonia, his native country, and aft^wards t0 
Ferpignan. Hence eight or nine of the cardinals^ 
who adhered to his cause, seeing themselves deseitr 
ed by their pope, went over to the other side, and, 
joining publicly with the cardinals of Grjeoort 
XIL they agreed together to assemble a ccmncil 
at Pisa on the 25th of March, 1409^ in order t0 
hear the divisions and factions that had so long 
rent the papal empire. This council, however, 
which was designed to close the wounds of the 
church, had an effect quite contrary to that which 
was universally expected, and only served to open 
a new breach, and to excite new divisions* Its 
proceedings, indeed, were vigorous, anditsnMMU 
sures were accompanied with a just severity. A 
heavy sentence of condemnation virasgpronounced 
the 5th day of June, against the contending pon* 
tifs, who were both declared guilty of here^> 
perjury, and contumacy, uaworthy (^ the smallest 
tokens of honour or respect, and separatedjij# 
facto from the communion of the church. Inis 
step was followed by the election of one pontif in 
their place. The election was made on the %sObl 
of June, and fell upon Peter of Candia, known 
in the papal list by the name of Alexander V» 
[/] ; but all the decrees and proceedings of this 
famous council were treated with contempt by tht^ 
condemned pontifs, who continued to enjoy the 
privileges and to perform the functions of th^ 
papacy, as if no attempts had been made to re<» 
move them from that dignity. Benedict assem* 
bled a council at Berpignan ; and Gregory, ano^ 

ther 

[i ] See Lekfakt's Histoire du CMciie du Pise^ published in 
4tu at Atnsterdam^ in the year 1724.-— Franx* Pag I Brevier. 
Pvnrif. Romanor, torn. iv. p. 350.— i^JBossuEt, i)#/r«j-f0 Decnti 
GaiiLanide PotataU JScc/e^iai/ieaf tovu iL.^* J7> &c* . : • 



^hcr at Austria near Aquilaa^ in the district of c e n t. 
Friuli. The latter, however, apprehending the p ^^^ ,y^ 
resentment of the Venetians [*], made his escape ' ^ ■ " 
in a clandestine manner from the territory of 
Aquikia^ arrived at Caieta^ where he threw him- 
aclf upon the protection of Lajdislaus, king of 
Napiti, and in the year 1412, fled from thence 
to Rimini. 

IIL Thus was the Christian church divided in- The coundi 
to three great factions, and its government vio-^^°^^ 
iently carried on by three contending chiefs, sembied by 
who loaded each other with reciprocal maledic- ^l ^^^^ 

, * ror »igi»» 

tions, calumnies and excommunications. Alexan- muod 
SBR V. who had been elected pontif at the coun- 
cil o£ Fisa^ died at Bologna in the year 1410; and 
the sixteen cardinals, who attended him in that 
city, immediately filled up the vacancy, by chu- 
iing Bs his successor Balthasab. Cossa, a Neapoli- 
tan who was destitute of all pnnciples both of re- ^ 
ligion and probity, and who assumed the title of 
Jcnm XXIII. The duration of this schism in 
the papacy was a source of many calamities, and 
heczme daily more detrimental both to the civil 
told religious interests of those nations where tile 
flame raged. Hence it was that the emperor 
SiGisMDNn, the king oi France^ and several other 
European princes, employed all their zeal and 
activity, and spared neither labour nor ex pence, 
fai restoring the tranquillity of the church, and 
uniting it again under one spiritual head* On 
the other hand, the pontifs could not be per- 
suaded by any means to prefer the peace of the 
church to the gratification of their ambition ; so 
that no other possible method of accommodating 
thisweightyinatterrcmained, thanthe assembling 
of a general council in which the controversy 

D d a might 

^ ^ CO He had offended the Venetians by deposing their pa* 
triarch AwToifY PaItciarini, and putting AxiONY i>u Posr, 
the biihop of ConcrJia^ in bis place. -> 
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G F N T. tnight be examined, and terminated by the judg!^ 
. ^^' ,, nient and decision of the universal church. Tlra 
t- y. » council was accordingly summoned to meet at 
Constance^ in the year 1414^ by ]oa^ XXIII. who 
was engaged in this measure by the entreaties of 
SiGisMUND, and also from an expectation, that 
the decrees of this grand assembly would be fii- 
vourable to his interests. He appeared in per- 
son, attended with a great number c^ cardinals 
and bishops, at this famous council, which was 
also honoured with the presence of the emperor 
SiGisMUND, and of a great number of German 
princes, and with that of the ambassadors of all 
the European states, whose monarchs or regents 
could not be personally present at the decisiom 
of this important controversy [/]. 
The design 1 V. The great purpose that was aimed at in 
and issue of the convocation of this grand assembly, was the 
coiLaL""* healing of the schism that had so long rent the 
papacy : and this purpose was happily acconu 
plished. It was solemnly declared, in the fourth 
and fifth sessions of this council, by two decrees, 
that the Roman pontif was inferior and subject 
to a general assembly of the universal church; and 
the authority of councils was vindicated and 
maintained, by the same decrees, in the most 

effectual 

[/ 3 Tlie Acts of this fiimous council were published in nx 
Tolumes in folio, at Francforty in the year 1700, fay Herxak 
van d^r Hardt. This collection , however, is imperfect, notwith- 
standing the pains that it cost the laborious editor. Many of 
the j^cts are omitted, and a great number of pieces stuffed ih 
among the Acts^ which by no means deserve a place theri. 
The history of this cotmcil by Lentant is composed with grett 
accuracy and elegance* It appeared in a second edition at Am* 
sterdam^ in the year' 1728, in two volumes, quarto \ the fixst 
was published in 17 14. The Supplement that was given ^ 
this history by Burgegis de Chastenet, a French lawyer, 
is but an indlffih*ent performance. It is entitled, * Nouvtilc 
Histoire du Concile de Constance, ou Ton fait voli combien la 
France a eontribu^ \ rextin€tion du Scbismc.* 
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eflfectiud manner {«]. This vigorous proceed* c e n t. 
iag . prepared the way for. the degradation of p ^^\ h^ 
John XXIU. who,, during the twelfth session, 
was unanimously deposed from the pontificate 
[a], on account of several flagitious crimes that 
were laid to his charge, and more especially on 
account of the scandalous violation of a solemn 
ei^gagement he had taken about the beginning 
of the council, to resign the papal chair, if that 
measure should appear necessary to the peace of the 
church; which engagement he broke some weeks 
after by a clandestine flight. In this same year 
Q[4i5), Gregory XIL sent to the council of 
Charles de Malatesta to make, in his name, 
and as a proxy, a solemn and voluntary resigna- 
tion of the pontificate. About two years after 
this, Benedict XIII . was deposed by a solemn 
resolution of the council [0], and Otta de Co- 
LONNA raised, by the unanimous suffrages of the 
cardinals, to the high dignity of head of the 
^hurch^ which he ruled under the title of Mar- 
TIN V. Benedict, who resided still at Perpignan 
was far from being disposed to submit either 
to the decree of the cpuncil, which deposed 
him, or the determination of the cardinals with 
respect to his successor. On the contrary, he 
persisted until the day of his death, which happen- 
ed in the year 1423, in assuming the title, the 
prerogatives, and the authority of the papacy. 
And when this obstinate man was dead, a certain 
Spaniard, named Giles Munios, was. chosen ^opc 

P d 3 in 

[m\ For an account of these two famous decrees, which set 
sudi wise limits to the supremacy of the pontifs, sec Nataj.is 
AlSXAKD. Hist. Ecci, &rc, xv. Difs, iv. — Bossuet, Defens, 
Sintentia Cleri Gallican, ^e Potest. Ecclesiast. torn. ii. p. 2. 2 ^ 
Lenfant, JDif/^r/. Hittoriqueet /IpQlogel'ique pour 'jean Ger^ 
sott^ et le Concile de Constance^ which is subjoined to his liistoi v 
•f that council. 

[n] On the 29th of May, 1415. 

[p] On the 26th of July, 141 7. 
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c E NT. in his place by two cardinals, under the auspiel^ 
p aVt h. °"^ patronage of Alphonsus, king of Sicily^ an^ 
adopted the title of Clement VIII. ; but this sony 
pontif, in the year 1429, was persuaded to resign 
his pretensions to the papacy, and to leave the 
government of the church to Martin V. 
joha Htfs. V. If, from the measures that were taten in 
this council to check the lordly arrogance of the 
Roman pontifs, we turn our eyes to the proceed^ 
ings that were carried on against those that were 
called heretics, we shall observe in this new scene 
nothing worthy of applause, but several things, ori 
the contrary, that are proper to excite our indigo- 
nation, and which no pretext, no consideration^ 
can render excusable. Before the meeting of thif 
council, there were great commotions raised in se- 
veral parts oi Europe y and more especially in Bo- 
hemia^ concerning religious matters. One of the 
persons that gave occasion to these disputes was 
John Huss, who lived at Prague in the highest 
reputation, both on account of the sanctity of bit 
manners and the purity of his doctrine, Who wat 
distinguished by his uncommon erudition and c-;' 
loquence, and performed, at the same tim^, the 
functionsof professor of divinity in theuniversi* 
ty, and of ordinary pastor in the church of that' 
famous city [p]. This eminent ecclesiastic 
detlaim^di with vehemence against the vices that 
iiad corrupted all the different ranks and orders 
of the clergy; nor was he singular in this respect; 
•• *»* '.• •• ' such' 

ttS* [ ^] A Bohemian Jesuit, who was far from being favour- 
able to John Huss, and who had the best opportunity of being 
acquainted with his real character, describes him thus : ** He 
was more subtile than eloquent, bUt the gravity> and atiiterkj of 
his manners, his frugal and exemplary lite, his pale and meagre 
coimtenance, his SAveetness of temper, and his uncommon aSa- 
bility towards persons of all ranks and conditions, from the high- 
est to the lowest, were much more persuasive than any elo- 
q.ience could be.'* See BoHUS. Balbikvs, Epitom. Ken Bo* 
£f/;i. lib< iv. cap. V. p. 431. ... • 
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toch remonstrances were become very common, c e n t. 
•ad they were generally approved of by the wiscp^^!^' h, 
(Uid good. HusSy hdwever, went still farther; and^ '" ■¥ ' " ' 
from the year 1408, used his most earnest and 
assiduous endeavours to withdraw the university 
of Prague from the jurisdiction of Gregory XIL 
whom the kingdom of Bohemia had hitherto 
^ acknowledged as the true and lawful head of the 
* church. The archbishop of Prague^ and the 
clergy in g^neral^ who were warmly attached to 
the interests of Gregory, were greatly exasper- 
ated at these proceedings. Hence arose a vio- 
lent quarrel between the incensed prelate and th^ 
mealous reformer, which the latter inflamed and 
augmented, from day to day, by his pathetic ex- 
clamations against the court of Rome^ and the 
corruptions that prevailed among the sacerdotal 
^order. 

VL Such were the circumstances that first ex- The rea. 
cited the resentment of the clergy against John ^"J^^*^^ 
Huss. This resentment, however, might have been retentment 
easily calmed, and perhaps totally extinguished, ^^ ^« 5^*^'" 
if new incidents of a more important kind j^^Humw 
tod not arisen to keep up the flame, and in- 
crease its fury« In the first placQ, he adopted 
the philosophical opinions of the RealisUy and 
shewed bis warm attachment to their cause, in 
the manner that was usual in this barbarous age, 
even by persecuting to the utmost of his powQr 
their adversaries the Nonunalists^ whose number 
was great, and whose influence was considerable 
in the university oi Prague [q]. He also^multi- 

plied 

[f ] See the IMer^t Nominalium ad Regem Francut Ludom- 
^um VI. in BalUZII MisceUan. torn. iv. p. 534. where we read 
the following passage : *' Legimus Nominales expiilsos dc Bo- 
hemia CO tempore, quo hseretici voluerunt Bohemicimi Regniim 
suis haeresibus inficere.— -Quum dicti hereUci non poisentdlspu- 
tando snperare, impctraverunt ab Abbisseslao (fVencej/ao) 

Princlpr 
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c E N T. plied tlic number of his enemies in the ytear lifoS^ 
p ^RT II. ^y procuring, through his great credit/ a smteoot 
in favour of the Bohemians, who disputed with 
the Germans concerning the number of sufiniges; 
that their respective nations were entitled toia afl 
matters that were carried by election in the uni** 
versity oi Prague. ' That the nature of this con*- 
test may be better understood, it will be proper 
to observe, that this famous university was Aitu 
ded,. by its founder Charles IV. into four ll»* 
tions, to wit, the Bohemians, Bavarians, Pedes, 
and Saxons, of which, according to the original 
laws of the university, the first had three suffirages; 
and the other three, who were comprehended 
under the title of the German nation^ only one^ 
This arrangement, however, had not only been 
altered by custom, but was entirely inverted in 
favour of the Germans, who were vastly superior 
to the Bohemians in number, and assumed to 
themselves the three suffrages, which, according 
to the original institution of the univeraty, be- 
longed, undoubtedly, to the latter. Huss, there- 
fore, whether animated by a principle of patriot^ 
ism, or by an aversion to the Nominalists, who 
were peculiarly favoured by the Germans, raised 
his voice against this abuse, and employed, with 
success, the extraoiriinary credit he had obtained 
at courr, by his flowing and masculine eloquence, 
in depriving the Germans of the privilege they 
had usurped, and in reducing thetr three suffrages 
to one. The issue of this long and tedious con- 
test [r] was so ofl'ensive to the Germans, that a 

prodigious 

Principe Bohemix ut gubernarcntur studia Pragensia ritu Pari- 
sicnsium. Quo edicto coacti sunt snpntdicti Nominales Pragam 
civitatcm reliuquei e, et se transtuleruut ad Lipzicam civitatei^, 
Ct ibidem crcxenint universitateiu solemn issixxiam.^^ 
' il'f* [r] \V^EXCKSi./VL's, king of Bohemia j who was bribed by 
bolh of the contending parties, protracted instead of jibridging 
this di'!pute, and usnd to say with a smile^ that he had found ^ 

goi>d 
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jRro4igiou8 number of them, with John Hoff- c b n t. 
KAN the rector of the university at their head [/], ^^- ^ 
retired from Prague^ and repaired to Leipsic, where 
Fri^srick, surnamed the PVise^ elector of Saxonj^ 
greeted for them, in the year 1409, the famous 
academy which still subsists in a ilourishing state. 
This event contributed greatly to render Host 
odk>u6 to many, and, by the consequences that 
followed itt w^ certainly instrumencal in bring-r 
ing on his ruin. For no. sooner had the Germans 
retired from Prague^ than he bega\i, not only to 
inveigh viath greater freedom than he had for- 
merly done against the vices and corruptions of 
the clergy, but even went so far as to recommend, 
in an open and public manner, the writings and 
opinions of the famous Wicklrt, whose new 
doctrines had already made such a noise i^ Eng- 
land. Hence an accusation was brought against 
him, in the year 1410, before the tribunal of 
John XXIIL by whopi he was solemnly expel- 
led from the communion of the church. He 
treated, indeed, this excommunication with the 
utmost contempt, and, both in his conversation, 
and his writings, laid open the disorders that 
preyed upon the vitals of the church, and the vices 
that dishonoured the conduct of its ministers [/] ; 
and the fortitude and xeal be discovered iu this 
matter were almost universally applauded. 

VII. This eminent man, whose piety was truly [ohn \\m 
fervent and sincere, though his zeal perhaps wasjjj*^"™^ 
rather too violent, and his prudence not always 

equally 

good ^00/^, which laid every day a considtrahU numlev of '^old 
and silver eggs. This was playing upon the word Huss^ which, 
in the German language, signifies a goose. 

9^ [x] Historians diflPer much in their accounts of the num- 
ber of Germans that retired from the university of Prague upon 
this occasion. JEneas Sylvius reckons 50c 0, Trithemius and 
others 2000, Dubravlus 24.000, Lupatius 44,000, Laudn, a 
contemporary writer, 36,000. 

[/] See Laur. Btzivii Diarium Belli Hussiiici^ in LuD- 
ivig's Kcliquia Mantiscriptorum^ torn. yi. p. 127. 
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CENT, equally circumspect, \^as summoned to appear 
F A R T li I>^^ofc the council of Constance* Obedient to this 
order, and thinking himself secured firom the 
rage of his enemies, bj the safe conduct which 
had been granted him bj the emperor SiGiSMUNiiy 
both for his journey to Comtance^ his residence in 
that place, and his return to his own country, 
John Huss appeared before the council, to de^ 
monstrate his innocence, and to prove that the 
charge of his having deserted the church of i^Miir 
was entirely groundless. And it may be affirm^ 
ed with truth, that his religious opinions, at least 
in matters of moment and importance, were cook 
formable to the established doctrine of the church 
in this age [u]. He declaimed, indeed, with 
extraordinary vehemence against the Roman pon« 
tifs, the bishops and monks ; but this fiteedom 
was looked upon as lawful in these times, and it 
was used every day in the council of Constance^ 
where the tyranny of the court of R^me^ and the 
corruption.of the sacerdotal and monastic orders, 
were censured with the utmost severity. The 
enemies, however, of this good man, who were 
very numerous both in the langdom of Bohemia^ 
and also in the council of Constance^ coloured the 
accusation that was brought against him with 
such artifice and success, that by the most scan- 
dalous breach of public faith, he was cast into 
prison, declared a heretic, because he refused to 
obey the order of the council, which command** 
ed him to plead guilty against the dictates of his 

conscience^ 

B2P [it] It was observed m the preceding sectiqii, that John 
Huss adopted with zeal, and recommended in an open and 
pxblic manner the writing and opinions of WiCkUffx \ but 
this must be understood of the writmgs and opinions of that 
great man in relation to the papal hierarchy, the despotism of 
the court of Rome^ and the corruption of the clergy \ for, in 
other respects, it is certain that he adhered to th(£ most super- 
stitious doctrines of the church, as appears by two sermons he 
had prepared lor the council of Constsnee* 
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fbriscience, and -tra^ burnt afive the 6th of July^^^'^- 
1415; which dreadful punishment he endured p ^ ,^ t'h 
with unparalleled magnanimity and resignation, '■■■ r ■' 
expressing in his last moments the noblest feelings 
of love to God, and the most triumphant hope of 
the accomplishment of those transporting pro- 
mises with which the gospel arms the true Chri- 
stian at the approach of eternity. The ^ame un- 
Bappy fate was borne with'thc same pious forti- 
tude and constancy of mind by Jerome of Prague, 
the intimate companion of John Huss, who came 
to this council with the generous design of sup- 
porting and seconding his persecuted friend. 
Terrified by the pros]>ect of a cruel death, Je- 
Ao^rE at first appeared willing to submit to the 
orders of the council, and to abandon the tenets ^ 
and opinions which it had condemned in his 
Writings, This submission, however, was not 
attended with the advantages he expected from 
it, nor did it deliver him from the close and se- 
vere confinement in which he was kept. He 
therefore resumed his fortitude, professed anew, 
v^dth an heroic constancy, the opinions which he 
had deserted for a while from a principle of fsar, 
and maintained them in the flames, in which he 
expired on the 30th of May 1416 [w]. 

Many learned men have endeavoured fo in vesti- The trnc 
gate the reasons that occasioned the pronouncing ^^*J?^ 
such a cruel sentence against Huss and his asso-ient pro. 
ciate ; and as no adequate reasons for such a se-^*^^JJ^ 
vere proceeding can be found, either in the life Huu ud 
or opinions of that good man, they conclude, I'^'^'JJ^**^ 
that he fell a viqtim to the rage and injustice oi 
bis unrelenting enemies. And indeed this con- 
clusion 



ft^ ftii] The translator has here inserted into the text the 
large note [tf] of the original, which relates to the circumstances 
that precipitated the ruin of these two eminent reformers *, and 
)ie has thrown the citations therein contained into several notes. 
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CENT, elusion is both natural and well-grounded ; not* 
p ^i!^T II. will it be difficult to shew how it came to pass, 
that the reverend fathers of the council of Con^ 
stance were so eagerly bent upon burning, as a 
heretic, a man who neither deserved such an in- 
jurious title, nor such a dreadful fate» Inthe^rsi 
place^ John Huss had excited, both, by his dis- 
course and by his writings, great commotions in 
Bohemia, and had rendered the clergy of all ranks 
and orders extremely odious in the eyes of the 
people. The bishops, therefore, together with 
the sacerdotal and monastic orders, were very 
sensible, that their honours and advantages, their 
credit and authority, were in the greatest danger 
of being reduced to nothing, if this reformer 
should return again to his country, and continue 
to write and declaim against the clergy with the 
same freedom that he had formerly done. Hence 
they left no means unemployed to accomplish 
his ruin ; they laboured night and day, they form- 
ed plots, they bribed men in power, they used, in 
short, every method that could have any ten>- 
dency to rid them of such a formiable adver- 
sary [x]. It may be observed, secondly, that in 
the council oi Constance, there were many men 
of great influence and weight, who looked upon 
themselves as personally offended by John Huss, 

and 

[*] The bribciy and corruption that was employed in bring- 
ing about the ruin of John Huss, are manifest from the follow- 
ing remarkable passages of the Diarium Hutsiticum of Laur. 
ByziniOs, p. 135. (sec LuDEWiGi Reliquice, torn, vi.) " Cle- 
ms perversus praecipue in regno Bohemiae et Marchionatu Mo- 
ravise, condemnationem ipsius (Hussi) contributIoke pecuni- 
ARUM, et raodis aHis div«rsis procuravit et ad ipdius consensit m- 
tcritum.'* And again, p. 150. " Clems perversus regni Bohe- 
miae et Marchionatus Moraviie, et prxcipue Episcopi, Abbatc«, 
Canonici, plebari, et religiosi ipsius fideles ac salutiferas admo- 
nitiones, adhortationes, ipsorum pompam, symoniam, avaritiam, 
fomacationcm, vitseque detcstandsc abominatlonem detegentes, 
ferre non ^-alendo, pecuniarum CONTRIBuVione ad ipsius ex- 
tinctionem faciendo procurarunt.^* 
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ahd who demanded his life as the only sacrifice cent; 
that could satisfy ' their vengeance. Huss, asp^^^^^ 
has been already mentioned, was not only at-^ 
tached to the party of the Realists, but wa& pecu- 
liarly severe in his opposition to their adversaries. 
And now he was so unhappy, as to be brought 
before a tribunal which was principally composed 
of the Nominalists, with the famous John Gerson 
at their head, who was the zealous patron of that 
faction, and the mortal enemy of Huss. Nothing 
could equal the vindictive pleasure the Nomina- 
lists felt from an event that put this unfortunate 
prisoner in their power, and gave them an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying their vengeance to the full ; 
and accordingly, in their Letter to Lewis, king of 
France [ j'], they do not pretend to deny that Huss 
fell a victim to the resentment of their sect, which 
is also confirmed by the history of the council of 
Constance. The Animosities that always reigned 
among the Realists and Nominalists were at this 
time carried to the greatest excess imaginable. 
Upon every occasion that offered, they accused 
each other of heresy and impiety, and had con- 
stantly recourse to corporal punishments to 
dicide the matter. The Nominalists procured 
the death of Huss, who was a Realist; and the 
Realists, on the other hand, obtained, in the year 
1479, the condemnation of John de Wesalia, 
who was attached to the party of the Nomina- 
lists [z]. These contending sects carried their 

Wind 

• [ j] Sec Baluzii MiscelL torn. iv. p. 534. in which we find 
the following passage : *^ Suscitayit Deuk Doctoret catholiccs, 
Petrum de Allyaco, Johannem de GersoiK), et alios quam plu* 
res doctissimos homines Nominales, qui convocad ad Concilium 
CoTistantiense, ad quod citati fuerunt hseretici, et noniitiatiiu 
Hieroiiymus et Johannes-— dictos hsereticos per quadraginta diet 
disputando supcravcrant." 

[%\ See the iiifflw^/i Mai^istraU et Thtol gitale Mo,%. J'*h, 
Je IViJtJi J in Ortcini Grath tdiuu-kU letum iJt/'itnJ. ct 
Jug'tcndi,r, Cidun, iUSt ^•^' ^^j« 
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c K NT, blind fury so far as to charge each other witk 
p J^R^T 11.^"^ ^^" against the Holy Ghost [a], and exhibited 
the most miserable spectacla of inhuman Jbigotiy 
to the Christian world. The aversion which 
John Huss and Jekome, his companion, had 
against the Germans was a third circumstance that 
contributed to determine their unhappy fatti 
This aversion they declared publicly at Prague^ 
upon all occasions, both by their wmds and ac4 
tions ; nor were they at any pains to conceal it 
even in the council of Constance <, where they ac« 
cused them of presumption and despotism in the 
strongest terms [A]. The Germans, on the other 
hand, remembering the affront they had received 
in the university of Prague by the means of John 
Huss, burned with resentment and rage both 
against him and his unfortunate friend ; and as 
their influence and authority were very great in 
the council, there is no doubt that they employed 
them, with the utmost zeal, against these two 
formidable adversaries. Besides, John Hoff* 

MAN, 

[a] In the ExMmen mentioned in the pxeceding note, we find 
the foUowine striking passage, which may shew us the extra* 
vagant lengtn to which the disputes between}the Nofruna/lrts and 
Realists were now carried : ^* Quis nisi ipse Diaholus seminavit 
illam zizaniam inter Philosophos et inter Theologos, at tanta sxt 
dissentio, eiiam animorum inter diversa opinantes ? Adeo ut li 
universalia quisquam Realia negaverit, ezistimetur Di^sPiUTUii 
SANXTUM PKCCAViss£, immo summo et maximo peccato plemii 
creditur contra Deum, contra Christianam religionem,contra JQ»- 
titiam, contra onrnem politiam graviter deliquisse. Unde hetc 
c«dtas mentis nisia Diabolo, qui phantasias nostras illudit ?** We 
fee by this passage, that the ReaiisU charged their advenariet 
(whose only crime was the absurdity of calling timtversa/ ifitgs 
mere denQminations^ with sin against the Holy Ghost, with 
transgression against God, and against the Christian religion^ 
and with a violation of all the laws of justice and civil polity. 

[^] See Thkod. D£ Niem, Invectiva in Job. XXIII. in 
Hardtii /let it Conciiii ConsUnt. torn. ii. p. 450. ^ Impropenh> 
bsi ctiam in publico Alamannis. dicendo, quod essent praesump^ 
tuosi et vellcnt uhiquc per orbem dominari - - - Sicque factum 
fuissct saepe in Echemia, ybivolemes eiia$n dominari Alammnm 

'?1QL€MLK eiUIid^ K£rUl^ etlUU TRACTATX ^$S«Bt«*' 
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ilAK, the famous rector of the university of c e n t. 
frague^ whom Huss had been the occasion of ex- p ^^ y. 
pelUng from that city together with the Germans/ 
and who was in consequence thereof become his 
most virulent enemy, was consecrated bishop of 
Mimia in the year 1413, and held in this council 
the most illustrious rank among the delegates of 
the German church. This circumstance was al- 
so most unfavourable to Huss, and was no doubt, 
in the event detrimental to his cause. 

The circumstances now mentioned, as contribu- 
ting to the unhappy fate of this good man, are, as 
we see, all drawn from the resentment and pre- 
judices of his enemies, and have not the least 
colour of equity. It must, however, be confess- 
ed, that there appeared one mark of heresy in the 
conduct of this reformer, which, according to 
the notions that prevailed in this century, might 
expose him to condemnation with some shadow 
of reason and justice; I mean, his inflexible ob- 
stinacy, which the church of Rome always consi- 
dered as a grievous heresy^ even in those ''whose 
errors were of little moment. We must consider 
this man, as called before a council, which was 
supposed to represent the universal church, to 
confess his faults and to abjure his errors. This 
be obstinately refused to do, unless he was pre- 
viously convicted of error ; here, therefore, he 
resisted the authority of the catholic churchy de- 
manded a rational proof of the justice of the sen- 
tence it had pronounced against him, and. in- 
timated, with sufficient plainness, that he looked 
vppn the church as faUibie. All this certainly 
was most enormously criminal and intolerably 
heretical, according to the general opinion of the 
times. For it became a dutiful son of the church 
to renounce his eye-sight, and to submit both his 
judgment and his will, without any excep- 
tion or reservation, to the judgment and will 

of 
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c E N T. of that holy mother, under a finn belief and eel- 
Part II. ^^^'^^ pcrsuasiott of the infallibility of all her deci- 
sions. This ghostly mother had, for many ages 
past, followed, whenever her unerring perfection 
and authority were called in question, the ruk 
which Pliny observed in his conduct towards the 
Christians. ** When they persevered, says be 
" in his letter to Trajan [c]^ I put my threats 
^* into execution, from a persuasion that what- 
" ever their confession might be, their audacious 
and invincible obstinacy deserved an exemplary 
punishment." 

ThecouBcii VIII. Before sentence had been pronounced 
ifcsuc out a against John Huss and Jerome of Prague^ the 
gain&tt*e famous WicKLiFF, whosc Opinions they were 
^H^!S* r^^PP^sed to adopt, and who was long since dead^ 
wickiiff**' ^vas called from his rest before this ghostly 
tribunal, and his mexnory w^as solemnly branded 
with infamy by a decree of the council. On the 
4th day of May, in the year 1 415, a long list of 
propositions, invidiously culled out of his writ- 
ings, was examined and condemned, and an order 
was issued out to commit all his works, together 
with his bones, to the flames. On the 14th of June 
following, the assembled fathers passed the famous 
decree, which took the ^i//) from the laity in the 
celebration of the eacharist, ordered *' that the 
Lord's supper should be received by them only 
in one kind, i. e. the breaiir and rigorously pro- 
hibited the communion in both kinds. This decree 
was occasioned by complaints that had been made 
ef tile conduct of Jacobellius de Misa, curate of 
the parish of St Michael ^t Prague^ who, about 
a year before this, had been persuaded by Peter 
cf Dresden^ to administer the Lord's supper in 
both kindsy and was followed in this by several 

churches; 

fV] Pliv. EfiisL lib. X. ep. 97. " Pcrsevcrai»tes duci jussi- 
Nc^^uc eiiini diiDuaSam, qualccuirquc csset, quod fraterciitur,' 
pcrvicu'^aia ccrte et infiexibilcm obHinatioaem dtbero punizi'" 
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churches [d\. The council, being informed of <; fi n -r* 
this matter by a certain Bohemian bishop^ thought ^ ^^'^ jj 
proper to oppose with vigour the progress of this ^ ■ ^ ■»' 
heresy ; and therefore they enacted the statute, - 
which ordered the ** communion to be adminis- 
tered to the laity but in one kind " and which 
obtained the force and authority of a law in the 
church of Rome. 

IX. In the same year^ the opinion of John Pe- The «eh- 
TiT, a doctor of divinity at Paris [r], who main-J^^^^*;°^^^* 
tained, that every individual had an undoubted against 
right to take away the life of a tyrant, was J°*^ ^'=^^- 
brought before the council, and was condemned 
as an odious and detestable heresy ; but both the 
name and person of the author were spared, on ac- 
count of the powerful patrons,- under whose pro- 
tection he had defended that pernicious doctrine. 
John, duke oi Burgundy, had, in the year 1407, 
employed a band of ruffians to assassinate Lewis^ 
duke of Orleans, only brother of Charles VL 
king o( France. While the whole city of Paris 
was in an uproar in consequence of this horrible 
deed. Petit justified it in a public oration, in 

Sresence of the Dauphin and the princes of the 
lood, affirming, that the duke had done a laud- 
able action, and that it was lawful to put a tyrant 
to death, *- in any way, either by violence or 
•• fraud, and without any form of law or justice ; 
** nay, even in opposition to the most solemn con^ 
•* tracts and oaths of fidelity and allegiance." It 
is however to be ob<?erved, that by tyrants this 
doctor did not mean the supreme rulers of nations, 
but those more powerful and insolent subjects; who 
abused their wealth and credit to britigabolitmea- 
fures that tended to the dishonour of their sovereign 

■ {d ] BTZfNi Dian'um HutJt'iicum^ p. 1 24* 

ttS* [#] Some historians have erroneously represented Pktit 
ftt a lawyer. Sec Dr Smollet's History of England, vol. ii. 
f;. 462* in 4to. 

Vol* III. E e and 
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CENT, and the ruin of their country [/]. The imrrer^ 

FA^Tii.sity of P^irw pronounced a severe ind rigorous 

^ - V ■ ^ sentence against the author of this pernicious o- 

pinion ; and the council of Constance^ after much 

deliberation and debate, condemned the opinioa 

without mentioning the author. This determi- 

nation of the council, though modified with the 

utmost clemency and mildness, was not ratified 

by the new pontif Martin V. who dreaded too 

much the formidable power of the Duke of ^ixr* 

gundy ^ to confirm a sentence which he knew would 

be displeasing to that ambitious prince [^]. 

The hopes X. After thesc and other transactions of a like 

of a mfor- nature, it was now time to take into consideratioxi 

tiM charch a point of morc importance than had yet been 

friutratcA proposcd, cveu the reformation of the church in 

its head and in its members^ by setting bounds to 

the despotism and corruption of the Roman pon*- 

tifs, and to the luxury and immortality of a licen* 

tious clergy. It was particularly with a view to 

this important object, that the eyes of alljEuro^ 

were fixed upon the council oi Constance^ fix>m an 

universal persuasion of the necessity of this refor* 

mation, and an ardent desire of seeing it happily 

brought into execution. Nor did the assembled 

fathers deny, that this reformation was the prinr 

cipal end of their meeting. Yet this salutary 

work had so many obstacles in the passions and 

interests of those very persons by whom it was to 

be 

[/] This appears manifestly from tlie very discourse of Pfi- 
TIT, which the reader may see in Lekfant^s History of tbt 
Council ofFua^ torn. ii. p. 303 j*. See also August. Lkyse- 
Kl Diss. ^uJmemoriamJob, Burgundi et docirinam Job. Parvi 
de ttovis per duiilium vimiieat. Witteberg. 1735, in 4I0. 

[ g'] BouLAY, Histor, Acad, Paris, tom. v. p. ii3.ct passim. 
— Argentre, Co/hciio judicior, de novis erroribyi^ tom. i. 
part II. p. 184. — Gersonis Opera a Du Pinto edita^ tom. ▼. 
Bayle, Diciion. tom. iii. p. 2268. 

fy' \ See alio the sMne a«Lchor*8 History of the C«uscH of Coxutaacf * 
b^Aiii. S9CUSI. 
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ie tfiected, that little could be expected, and^ is ^ t- 
^still less was dont. The cardinals and dignified p ^ ,^ 7' u. 
-diergy, whose interest it was that the church^ v "^ 
dbiould Temaia in its corrupt and disordered state, ^ 
iteifdojred all tiieir doqaence and art to prevent 
.its refpcmation ; «nd (Anerv^ed, among other art- 
i6il pd^texts, that a work of such high moment 
Mid importance could not be undertaken with 
jm7 prospect of suocess, until a new pontif was 
nelocted. And, what was still more shocking, the 
anew pontif MakHn V. was no sooner raised to 
that high dignity, than he employed his authority 
to tivtdt and frustrate every effort that was made 
lo set this salutary work on foot ; and made it 
4ippear most evidently, by the laws he enacted, 
tcbat nothing was more foreign from his intention 
than the reformation of the clergy, and the resto- 
ration of the church to its primitive purity* Thus 
^is fisuaous council, after sitting three years and 
six months, was dissolved on the 22d day of April, 
^41 8^ witiiout having effected what was the chief 
ilesign of their assembling, and put off to a future 
assembly of the same kind, which was to be sum-^ 
Vioned five years after this period, that pious de- 
iogix of purifying a corrupt church, which had 
jbeen JO long the object of the expectations and 
idesires of all good Christians. 

XI« Five years and more elapsed without a a eouncU 
«)uncil*s being <:aUed. The remonstraBxrcs, how*- ^"Jl^}^ 
icver, of those whoae Eeal for the reformation of wh<rre tiie 
the church interested them in this event, prevail- ^^^""^^i^ 

J , , - , ^^ ^ tion of the 

CO, at length, over the pretexts and stratagems church « 
that were employed to put it off from time to*^"°"-. 
time; and Martin V. summoned a council tolainr "* 
jneet at FaviOj from whence it was removed to 
Simna^ and from theiice to BaiiL The pontif 
^id not live to be a witness of the proceedings of 
this assembly, "being earned off by a sudden death 
pn the 2 1 St day of February, in the year 1431, 

£e 2 jusc 
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c E N T. just about the time when the cotincil was to meet. 

p ^^^* jj He was immediately succeeded by Gabriel Cok- 
DOLMERUs, a native of Venice^ and bishop of Si^ 
enna^ who is known in the papal list by the title 
of EuGENius IV. This pontif approved of all 
the measures that had been entered intooby his 
predecessor in relation to the assembling fef the 
council of Easily which was accordingly opened 
the 23d of July, 143 1, under the superintendence 
of Cardinal Julian Cesarini, who performed 
the functions of president, in the place of 
Eugenius. 

The two grand points that were proposed to 
the deliberation of this famous council, were, the 
union of the Greek and Latin churches^ and the r^- 
formaiion of the church universal both in its bead and 
in its members^ according to the resolution that 
had been taken in the council of Constance. For 
that the Roman pontifs, who were considered as 
the head of the church, and the bishops, priests, 
and monks, who'were looked upon as its mem- 
bers, were become excessively corrupt ; and that, • 
to use the expression of the prophet in a similar 
case, the whole head was sick^ and the whole heart 
faint ^ was a matter of fact too striking to escape 
the knowledge of the obscurest individual. On 
the other hand, as it appeared by the very form 
of the council [Z>], by its method of proceeding, 
and by the first decrees that were enacted by its 
authority, that the assembled fathers were in 
earnest, and firmly resolved to answer the end and 

purpose 

BS* [i6] By the form of the council, Dr Mosheim undoubt* 
edly means the division of the cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, ^r. into four equal classes, without any regard to the 
nation or province by which they were sent. Tliis prudent ar- 
rangement prevented the cabals and intrigues of the Italians, 
whose bishops were much more numerous than those of other 
nations, and who, by their number, might have had it in their 
power to retard or defeat the laudable purpose the council hal 
in view, had things been otherwise ordered. 
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purpose of their meeting. Eugenius IV. was cent. 
much alarmed at the prospect of a reformation, p a r t 11. 
which he feared above all things, and beholding 
with terror the zeal and designs of these spiritual 
physicians, he attempted twice the dissolving of 
the council. These repeated attempts were vigo- 
rously and successfully opposed by the assembled 
fathers, who proved by the decrees of the coun- 
cil of Constance^ and by other arguments equally 
conclusive, that the council was superior, in point 
of authority, to the Roman pontif. This contro- 
versy, which was the first that had arisen between 
the council and the pope, was terminated, in the 
month of November 1433, by the silence and 
concessions of the latter, who, the month fol- 
lowing, wrote a letter from Rome^ containing hisf 
approbation of the council, and his acknowledg- 
ment of its authority [1 ]. 

E e 2 Xir. 

[f ] The history of this grand and memorable council Is yet 
wanting. The learned Stephen Baluzius (as we find in the 
Histoire de P j^caJemie des Inscri/niofis et des Belles Lettres^ 
torn. vi. p. 544*), and after him Mr Lekfant, promised the 
world a history of this council f but neither of these valuable 
writers performed their promise *. The acts of tliis famous as- 
sembly have been collected with incredible industry, in a great 
number of volumes, from various archives and libraries, at the 
expence of Rodolphus Augustus, duke of Brunswick^ by the 
▼ery learned and laborious Herman van der Hardt. They 
are preserved, as we are informed, in the library at Hanover^ 
mxid they certainly deserve to be drawn from their retreat, and 
published to the world. In the mean time, the curious may 
consult the abridgement of the Acts of this council, which were 
published in 8vo at Paris ^ in the year 15 12, and which I have 
made use of in this history, as also the following authors : JE^ 
VZM Sylvii Lib. duo de Concilia Basilienst. — Edmun. Richk- 
Kius, Histor, Concilior. GeneraL lib. iii. cap. i.— Hene. Canisii 
Lictiones Antiqua^ tom. iv. p. 447. 

9{^ * Dr MosHtiM has here been gailty of an oversight; for Len« 
FANT did in reality perform his promise, and composed the HiKtory of the 
Cound} of Basil, which he blended with his history of the war of the 
Hussites, on account of the connexion that there wat between these two 
•objects ; and also because his advanced age prevented his indulging him- 
self in the hope of being able Vo give a toll aad compUte history of the 
e^nadl of Basil apart 



c E M T. XIL These preliminary measures being fioislH 
p^^y*,, ed, the council proceeded with zeal and activity 
< - V f to the accomplishment of the important purposes 
iTic dc- g^j. ^jjich it was assembled. The pope's legates 



.M««-^ and 

^ctooftbc were admitted as lumbers of the council^ bu^ 
2^ca cf j^t before they had declaredi^upon oath, th^ tbcy 
would submit to the decrees that shouM be en* 
acted in it, and more particularly that tti^y weuU^ 
adhere to the laws that had been mi^de in tbo 
council of Constance^ in relation to the supreoiac j 
of general councils, and the subordinatioQ fX the 
pontifs to their authority and jurisdictioo. Nay^ 
these very laws, which the popes beheld with such 
aversion and horror, were solemnly renewed by 
the council the a6th of June, in the year I434» 
and, on the 9th of the same month in the follow- 
ing year, the Annates^ as they were called, were 
publicly abolished, notwithstanding the (^posi-. 
tion that was made to this measure by the legates 
of the Roman see. On the 25th of March 1436, 
. a confession of faith was read, which every pontif 
was to subscribe on the day of his electi(Mi, the 
number of cardinals was reduced to twenty-four, 
and the papal impositions, called Expectatives^ 
Reservations^ and Provisions^ were entirely annul* 
led. These measures, with others of a like na- 
ture, provoked Eugenius to the highest degree, 
and made him form a design, either for removing 
this troublesome and enterprizing council into /- 
taly^ or of setting up a new council in opposition 
to it, which might fix bounds to its zeal for the 
reformation of the church. Accordingly, on the 
7th of May, in the year 1437, ^^^ assembled fa- 
thers having, on account of the Greeks, come to 
a resolution of holding the council at Basils 
Avignon^ or some city in the duchy of Savoy^ the 
intractable pontif opposed this motion, and main- 
tained that it should be transferred into //^zfy• 
Each of the contending parties persevered, with[ 

the 
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the utmost obstifiacy , in the resolution they had cent. 
takgn, and this occasioned a wann and violent p^^^'n 
contest between the pope and the council. The ^i h ' J 
latter summoned Eugenius to appear before them 
at Basil the 26th day oi July 1437, in order to 
give an account of his conduct ; but the pontif, 
instead of complying with this summons, issued 
out a decree^ by which he pretended to dissolve 
the council, and to assemble another at Ferrara. 
This decree, indeed, was treated with the utmost 
contempt by the council, which, with the con- 
sent of the emperor, the king of France, and se- 
veral other princes, continued its deliberations at 
Basils and, on the aSth of September, in this same 
year, pronounced a sentence of contumacy against 
the rebellious pontif, for having refused to obey 
their order. 

XllL In the year 1438, Eugenius in person Tht coun- 
opened the council, which he had summoned to^^fy^l^ 
meet at Ftrrara^ and at the second session thun<- by Epj^e. 
dered out an excommunication against the fa- 
thers assembled at BasiL The principal business 
t})9t was now to be transacted in the pontiPs 
council, was the proposed reconciliation between 
the Greek and Latin churches; and, in order to 
bring this salutary and important design to a 
happy issue, the emperor John PAt4^oLoous, the 
Grecian patriarch, Josephus* with the most e- 
minent bishops and doctors among the Greeks, 
arrived in Italy ^ and appeared in person at Fer- 
tara. What animated, in a particular manner, 
the zeal of the Greeks in this negotiation, was th^ 
extremity to which they were reduced by the 
Turks, and the pleasing hope, that their reconci-. 
liation with the Roman pontif would contribute 
to engage the Latins in their cause. Be that as 
it may, there viras little done at Ferrara^ where 
matters were carried on too 8k>wly to afford any 
prospept of an end of their disaentions ; but the 

Ec4 nego- 
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CENT, negotiations were more successful at Florence^ 
p a\ T II ^'huher Eugenius removed the council aV>ut 
*^-v — -the beginning of the year 1439, ^^ account of 
the plague that broke out at Ferrara. On the 
other hand, the council of Basils exasperated by 
the imperious proceedings of Eugenius, deposed 
him from the papacy on the 25th of June, in the 
year 1439 5 which vigorous measure was not ap- 
proved of by the European kings and princes, it 
may be easily conceiv^ what an impression this 
step made upon the affronted pontif ; he lost all 
patience ; and devoted for the second time, to 
hell and damnation the members of the council 
oi Basil by a solemn and most severe edict, in 
which also he declared all their acts null, and all 
their proceedings unlawful. This new peal of 
papal thunder was held in derision by the coun- 
cil of Basily who, persisting in their purpose, elec- 
ted another pontif, and raised to that high digni- 
ty Ama^welus, duke o( Savoy^ who then lived in 
the most profound soUtude at a delicious retreft, 
called Ripaille, upon the borders of the Ltman 
Lake, aind who i^ known in the papal list by the 
name of Felix V. . 

The church XI V. This election was the occassion of the 
ai^tcd revival of that deplorable schism, which had for- 
ichLm. merly rent the church, and which had been ter- 
minated with so much difficulty, and after so 
many vain and fruitless eftbrts, at the council of 
Constance. Nay, the new breach was still more 
lamentable than the former one, as the flame was 
kindled not only between two rival pontifs, but 
also between the two contending councils of Basil 
and Florence. The greatest part of the church 
submitted to the jurisdiction, and adopted the 
cause of Eugenius ; while Felix was acknow- 
ledged, as lawful pontif, by a great number of 
academies, and, among others, by the famous 
university oi Paris ^ as also in several kingdom; 
' • • V and 
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Mnd provinces. The council of Basil continued c E n t. 
its deliberations, and went on enacting laws, andp ^.^ ^ 11. 
publishing edicts, until the year 144.^9 notwith- 
standing the etforts of Eugenius and his adhe- 
rents to put a stop to their, proceedings. And, 
though in that year the members of the council 
retired to their respective places of abode, yet 
they declared publicly that the council was not 
dissolved, but would resume its deliberations at 
Easily Lyons y or Lausanne^ as soon as a proper op- 
portunity was offered. 

In the mean time, the council oi Florence , with 
Eugenius at its head, was chiefly employed in 
reconciling the differences between the Greeks 
and Latins; which weighty business ^^as com- 
muted to the prudence, zeal, and piety, of a se- 
lect number of eminent men on both sides. The 
most distinguished among those whom the Greeks 
chose for this purpose was the learned Bessariok, 
who was afterwards raised to the dignity of car- 
dinal in the Roman church. This great man, 
engaged and seduced by the splendid presents 
and promises of the Latin pontif, employed the 
whole extent of his authority, and the power of 
his eloquence, nay, he had recourse even to pro- 
mises and threatenings, to persuade the Greeks to 
accept the conditions of peace that were proposed 
by Eugenius. These conditions required their 
consent to the following points : — ^^ That the holy 
Spirit proceeded from the Son, as wellas from the 
Father; that departed souls were purified in the 
infernal regions, by a certain kind of fire, before 
** their admission to the presence and vision of the 
** Deity ;— that unleavened bread might be used in 
" the administration of theLord's supper;"— and last- 
ly, which was the main and principal thing insisted 
upon by the Latins,/^/!/ the Roman pontif was the su- 
premejudgejthetrue head of the universal church. Such 
Verc tUc terms of peace to which the Greeks were 

obliged 
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CENT obliged to submit, all except Mark of Eflbe$u9^ 

9 A^t^T IT. whom neither entreaties nor rewards coula move 

*■ ^ w from his purpose, or engage to submit to a re^ 

conciliation founded upon such conditions* An4 

indeed this reconciliation, which had been brought 

about by various stratagems, was much more 

specious than solid, and had by no means stabi* 

lity sufficient to assure its duratiop. We find ac« 

cordingly, that the Grecian deputies were no 

sooner returned to Constantinople^ than they de« 

clared publicly, that all things had been carried 

on at Florence by artifice and fraud, and renew* 

cd the schism, which had been so imperfectly 

healed a little time before. The council of Flo^ 

rence put an end to its deliberations on the 26th 

of April, in the year 1442 [^], without baring 

' executed any of the designs that were proposed 

by it, in a satisfiictory manner. For, besides the 

affair of the Greeks, they proposed bringing the 

Armenians, Jacobites, and more particularly the 

Abyssinians, into the bosom of the Roman church; 

but this prospect was attended with as little suc«* 

cess as the other. 

michit XV. EuGENius IV. who had been the occa- 

^ ^^' sion of the new schism in the see of Rome^ died in 

pontificate the mouth of February 1447, and was succeeded, 

^NichoUf^ a few weeks, by Thomas dm Sarza.no, bishop 

of 

[^k] The History of this council, and of the frauds and stra- 
tagems that were practised in it, was composed by that learned 
Grecian Sylvester Sotrdfulus, whose work was published 
It the Hagu£ in the year 1660, with a Latin truiiiation, a preli* 
minary discourse, and ample notes, by the learned Robc&T 
C&EIGHTON, a native of Grtai Britain. This Kstory was 
refuted by Leo Allatius, in a work entitled, Exireiiatiowei 
in Creigbioni Apparntum^ Vfrtionem ei Notas aJHiiiprinm Con^ 
eilii Fiorentini jcriptam ^uro^ip^ Romse, 1674, ^.to. See 
the same author's Perpitua Consensio Fxclesia OrientaL et Occi* 
dent, p. 875. as also Madillok, Museum Italicum^ torn. i. p« 
j243.*-SpakH£MIUS, De perpetun dissensione Eccles. Orient, ei 
Occident, torn. ii. opp. p. 491. — Hermann. Historic conetT'* 
tat. depane a%ymo^ part II. cap. y. p. 124. 
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<£ Bolngna^ who fi^ed the pontificate under the cent. 

XV. 

Past IK 



denominatioB of Nicholas V. This emineot pr^- ^^* 



late bad^ in pouat of merit, the best pretensions ^— -v 
possible to the papalthrone. He was distinguished 
by his erudition and genius ; he was a zealouS' 
patron and protector of learned men ; and, what 
was still more laudable, he was remarkable for 
bis moderation, and for the meek and pacific 
spirit that discovered itself in all his conduct and 
actions. Und^r this pontificate the European 
prince^ and more especially the king of France^ 
exerted their warmest endeavours to restore 
tranquillity and onion in the Latin church, and 
^eir efTorts^ were crowned with the desired 
success. For, in the year 1449, F£i.i^ V. resign- 
ed the papal chair, and returned to his delicioua 
hermitage at ^ipaille^ while the fathers of the 
council of Basil assembled at Lausanne [/], rati- 
fied his voluntary abdication, and, by a solema 
decree, ordered the universal church to siibmit to 
the jurisdiction of Nicholas as their lawful pon* 
tif. On the other hand, Nicholas proclaimed thi* 
treaty of peace with great pomp on the iBth of 
June, ia the same year, and set the seal of his ap*- 
probation and autliority to the acts and decrees 
qf the council of Basil. This pontif distinguish*- 
ed himself in a very extraordinary manner, by his 
love ot learning, and by his ardent zeal for the 
propagation of the liberal arts and sciences, which 
he promoted in Baly^ with great success, by the 
encouragement he granted to the learned Gi^eeks, 
who came from ConsianUnople into that coun- 
try [ni]. The principle occasion of his death 

was 

[/] The abdication of Ffl^rx V. was made on the 9th ot 
April I449« and iit was ratified the i6th day of the month, bj 
the assembled fathers at Lausntuif. 

Imi] Sec Dow. GseftOTi vim Nieolai V. ad Jidim vrtemm 
Momtmsntortifn : to which u added, a treatise, entitled/Dufwr- 
sitio de Nicolai V. erga literal et litteratos virospatrocinio, pub- 
lished ia 4to at Rome^ in the year 1742. 
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CBN T.was the fatal revolution that threw this capital of 
F A X r 11. the Grecian empire into the hands of the Turks; 
this melancholy event preyed upon his spirits, and 
at length ended his days on the 24th of March, 
in the year 1455. 

XVI. His successor Alphonsus Borgia, who 
was a native of Spain, and is known in the papal 
list by the ' denomination of Calixtus III. was 
remarkable for nothing but his zeal in animating 
the Christian princes to make war upon the 
Turks; his reign also was short, for he died in 
Pin n. the year 1458. -£neas Sylvias Piccolomini, 
who succeeded him in the pontificate that same 
year, under the title of Pius 11. rendered his 
name much more illustrious, not only by his ex- 
tensive genius, and the important transactions 
that were carried on during his administration, 
but also by the various and useful productions 
with which he enriched the republic of letters. 
The lustre of his fame was, indeed, tarnished by 
a scandalous proof which he gave of his fickleness 
and inconstancy, or rather perhaps of his bad 
ifaith J for after having vigorously defended, 
against the pontifs, the dignity and prerogatives 
of general councils, and maintained with pecu- 
liar boldness and obstinacy the cause of the coun- 
cil of Basil against Eugenius IV. he ignomini- 
ously renounced these generous principles upon 
his accession to the pontificate, and acted in direct 
opposition to them during the whole course of his 
administration. Thus, in the year 1460, he de- 
nied publicly that the pope was subordinate to a 
general council, and eveii prohibited all appeals 
to such a council und^r the severest penalties. 
The year following, he obtained from Lewis XI. 
king of France^ the abrogation of the Pragmatic 
Sanction^ which favoured, in a particular manner, 
the pretensions of the general councils to supre- 
macy 
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macy in the church [n]. But the most egregious c e n t. 
instance of impudence and perfidy that he exhi- p 

bited 

RS* f ff] There was a famous edict entitled, The Pragmatic 
Sanction y issued out by Lewis IX. who, though he is honoured 
with a place in the Kalendar, was yet a zealous assertor of the 
liberty and privileges of the Galilean church, against the des- 
potic encroachments and pretensions of the Roman pontifs. It 
was against their tyrannical proceedings, and intolerable ex- 
tortions, that this edict was chiefly levelled } and though some 
creatures of the court of Rome have thrown out insinuations of 
its being a spurious production, yet the contrary is evident from 
its having been registered, as the authentic edict of that pious 
monarch, by the parliament oi Paris ^ in the year 1461, by the 
states of the kingdom assembled at Tours in the year 1483, and 
by the university of Paris 1491. — See, for a farther account of 
this edict, the excellent History of France (begun by the Abb6 
Velly, and continued by M. Vlllaret, vol. vi. p. 57. 

The edict which Dr Mosheim has in view here, is the Prag^ 
mafic Sanction that was drawn up at Bourges, in the year 1438, 
by Charles VII. king of France^ with the consent of the most 
eminent prelates and grandees of the nation, who were assem- 
bled at that place. This edict, which was absolutely necessary 
in order tp deliver the French clergy from the vexations they 
suffered horn the encroachments of the popes, ever since the lat- 
ter had fixed their residence ^tyfvignon) consisted of twenty-three 
articles, in which, among other salutary regulations, the elections 
to vacant benefices were restored to their ancient purity and free- 
liom X ^ the Annates and other pecuniary pretensions and en- 
croachments of the pontifs abolished, and the authority of a gene- 
ral council declared superior to that of the pope. This e^ct was 
drawn up in concert with the fathers of the council of Basiiy and 
the twenty-three articles it contains were taken from the decrees 
of that council ^ though they were admitted by the Gallican 
church with certain modifications, which the nature of the times, 
and the manners of the nation rendered expedient. Such 
then was the Pragmatic Sanction ^ which Pope Pius II. enga- 
ged Lewis XL (who received upon that occasion, for lum 

and 
ify \ That is to say, that these elections were wr^ted oat of the hands 
•f tnc popes, who had usurprd them, and thai by the Pragmatic Sanctioo* 
•very church had the privilege of chusing its bishop, and every monastery 
its abhot or prior. By the Concordate, or agreement, between Francis I. 
and Leo X. (which was substituted in the place of the Pragmatic nanction) 
the nomination to the bishoprics in Trance, and the collation of certain be* 
ceiices ot the higher class, were vested in the king« of France An amp'e 
and >afl»factory account of th'« convention may be i^en in bi-hop Burnet s 
•xcellent History of the Reformation, vol. III. p. 3, and fn a b ok entitled, 
^istoire du Droit public Kcdesiastique FraacoU, j^^uuhsi:;;.! m 8v» in 1 73 7i 
and 4toiai7^a< 
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CENT, bited to the world was in the year 1465, when h* 
p A f 7'fi P^^^ished a solemn retractation of all «at he had 
> ■■ V ■ - * written in favour of the council of Basils and de- 
clared, without either shame or hesitation, that, 
as .£n£as Sylvius, he was a danmable heretic; 
but, as Pius U. he was an orthodox pontiff This 
indecent declaration was the last circumstance, 
worthy of notice, that happened during his pon- 
tificate ; for he departed this life in the month of 
July, in the year 1464 [(?]• 
?«iii«t IT. XVII. Paul II. a Venetian by birth, whoic 
name was Petsr Bard, Was raised to the head of 
the church in the year 1464, and died in the year 
1471. His administration was disringuished by 
some measures, which, if we consider the genius 
of the times, were worthy of praise ; though it 
must, at the same time, be confessed, that he did 
many things, which were evidently inexcusable, 
not to mention his reducing the jubilee circle to 
twenty-five years ; and thus accelerating the re- 
turn of that most absurd and supersririovis cere* 
mony. So that his reputation became at least 
dubious in after-times, and was viewed in differ- 
ent 

-cod his successors, the title of Most Cbrisiian) to abolisk, by a 
-solemn declaration, the full execution of which was, however, 
prevented by the noble stand made by the university oi Paris in 
favour of the Pragmaiic Sanction* Lewis also perceiving that 
fae had been deluded into this declaration by the treacherous 
insinuations of Geoffrt, bishop of Arras (whom the pope had 
bribed with a carduial^s cap, and large promises of a more lucra- 
tive kind) took no sort of pains to have it executed, but pub- 
lished, on the contrary, new edicts against the pecuniary pre- 
tensions and extortions of the court of Rome. So that in reali^ 
the Pragmatic Sanction was not abolished before the ConcorJate^ 
t>r agreement, which was transacted between Frakcis I. and Leo 
X' in the ysar iji?, and was forced upon the French natiou 
in opposition to die united efforts of the dergy, |iie university, 
the parliament, and the people. See, for a farther account of 
this matter, Du Clos, Histoire de Louis XL vol. i, p. 11 5- 132* 
[0] Besides the writers of Ecclesiastical History, see Nonveaux 
Diction. Hisior. et Critique^ torn. ii. at the article CxsCr SxJw^ 
V2U$iP« 26« 
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cat lights by different persons [p]. The follow- c e n t. 
ing pontifs, Sixtus IV. and Innocent VULp^^^'n. 
whose names were Francis Albescola and John ^ v ■ " 
Baptist Sibo, were neither remarkable for their 
virtues nor their vices. The former departed this 
life in the year 1484. and the latter in 1492. 
Filled with the most terrible apprehensions of the 
danger that threatened Europe in general, and 
Itidy in particular/ from the growing power of 
the Turks, they both attempted putting them- 
selves in a posture of defence, and warmly exhort- 
ed the European princes to put a stop to the 
progress of that warlike people. But many ob- 
stacles arose, which prevented the execution of 
this important design, and rendered the exhorta* 
tions of these zealous pontifs without effect. The 
other undertakings that were projected or carried 
on, during their continuance at the head of the 
church, are not of importance sufficient to re- 
quire particular notice. 

XVIII. In the serious of pontifs that ruled the Akxasdi^ 
church during this century, the last, in order oi^^ 
time, was Alexander VI. a Spaniard by birth, 
whose name was Roderic Borgia. The life 
and actions of this man shew, that there was a 
I^cro among the popes as well as among the em- 
perors. The crimes and enormities that history 
has imputed to this papal Nero^ evidently prove 
him to have been not only destitute of all religi- 
ous and virtuous principles, but even regardless 
of decency, and hardened against the very feel- 
ing of shame. And, though it may be possible, 

that 



[ p] Paiil II. has had the good (brtune to find, in one of the 
Biotit eminent and learned men of this age (the famous cardinal 
LuiRiNi), a zealous apologist. Soe among the productions of 
that illustrious prelate, the piece, entitled, '* Pauli II. Vita ex 
Codice Anglicat BibUothecse dcsumpta, prvenoissis ipslus vindi- 
ciis advcrris Platijoam, aUasi^ue QLtrutulf^rcs^ H^mtX^ 1740/^ in 
410. 
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c ^. N T. that the malignity of his enemies may have forged 
Pa^^ II ^^^^^ accusations against him, and, in some in- 
stances, exaggerated the horror of his real crimes; 
yet there is upon record, an authentic list rf 
undoubted facts, which, both by their numbet 
and their atrocity, are sufficient to render the 
name and memory of Alexander VI. odious 
an i detestable in the esteem even of such as liavc 
the smallest tincture of virtuous principles and 
feelings. An inordinate affection for his children 
was the principal source from whence proceeded 
a great part of the crimes he committed. He 
had four sons of a concubine with whom he had 
lived many years, among whom was the infamous 
C^SAR Borgia. A daughter, named Xucretia, 
was likewise among the fruits of this unlawful 
commerce. The tenderness of the pontif for this 
spurious offspring was excessive beyond all ex- 
pression ; his only aim was to load them with 
riches and honours ; and, in the execution of 
this purpose, he trampled with contempt upon 
every obstacle, which the demands of justice, the 
dictates of reason, and the remonstrances of reli- 
gion, laid in his way [y]. Thus he went on in 
his profligate career until the year 1503, when the 
poison, which he and his son C-£sar had mingled 
tor others w ho stood in the way of their avarice 
and ambition, cut short, by a happy mistake, his 
own days [/]. 

XIX. The 

[^] The life of this execrable tyrant Bas been written in Eng- 
lish hy Mr AiJCXANDER Gordon, whose work was translated 
into French, and published at jimsterdam in 1732. The same 
subject has, hovvever, been handled with more moderation bj 
tic ingenious and learned author of the Histotredy Droit PubL 
Ecclcs, Francois^ to which History are subjoined the lives «f 
Alexander VI. and Leo X. 

[r] Such is the account which the best historians have giveb 
of the death of Alexakler VI Voltaire, notwithstanding^ 
has pretended to ^rovc that this pout«f died a natural death* 
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XIX. ITie monastic societies, as we learn from cent. 
a multitude of authentic records, and from the tes- p ^^^* ,^ 
timonies of the best writers, were, at this time, — ^^— J 
so many herds of lazy, illiterate, profligate, and^*°*°°^ 
licentious Epicureans, whose views in life were 
confined to opulence,, idleness, and pleasure^ The 
rich monks, particularly those of the Benedic- 
tine and Augustine orders, perverted their reve- 
nues to the gratification of their lusts ; and re- 
nouncing, in their conduct, all regard to their 
respective rules of discipline, drew upon them- 
selves a popular odium by their sensuality and li- 
centiousness [i]. This was matter of aiBictiori 
to many wise and good men, especially in France 
and Germany, who formed the pious design of 
stemming the torrent of monkish luxury, and 
excited a spirit of reformation among that dege- 
nerate order [/]. Among the German reformers, 
who undertook the restoration of virtue and tem- 
perance in the convents, Nicholas de Mazen, 
an Austrian abbot, and Nicholas Duiikels- 
puhl, professor at Vienna, held the first rank. 
They attempted, with unparalleled zeal and 
assiduity, the reformation of the Benedictines 
throughout all Germany, and succeeded so far, as 
to restore, at least, a certain air of decency and 
virtue in the monasteries of Swabia, Franconia, 
and Bavaria [u\. The reformation of tiie same 
order was attempted in France by many, and par- 
ticularly by Guido, or Guy Juvenal, a learned 
roan, whose writings, upon that and on other 

Vol. 111. F f subjects, 

[r] Sec Martini Sending, Teutiones Ordlnis S.Bcnedlcti^ seu 
Orotio in Conci/io B a tuuntiy A. 1433* contra viti;i BencdicT. 
recitata, in fiernh. Pezii Bihiiotb, jisceiica^ torn. viii. p. 517. 

[/] Sec Lcibnitii Prafi ad torn. ii. Scripior, Drun^o.c^ 

£tf] For an account of the$c Reformers, sec Martin Krop^. 
S'thiiotbecQ MfUictnsis^ itu de viiis ei Scri/ttts Benedic'inor. Mri' 
^U''/iriftm. n. 143, 163, 203, 206. 
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CENT, subjects, were received with applause [«£?]• It is 
p A^^T II. however certain, that the greatest part of the 
* ' ■ ^ ■' monks, both in France and elsewhere, resisted, 
with obstinacy, the salutary attempts of these 
spiritual physicians, and returned their zeal with 
the worst treatment that it was possible to shew 
them. 
The Men. XX. While the opulent monks exhibited tt> 
dicanti. ^Yie, world scandalous examples of luxury^ igno* 
ranee, laziness, and licentiousness, accompanied 
with a barbarous aversion to every thing that 
carried the remotest aspect of science, the Men« 
dicants, and more especially the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, were chargeable with irregularities of 
another kind. Besides their arrogance, .which 
was excessive, a quarrelsome and litigious spirit, 
an ambitious desire of encroaching upon the 
rights and privileges of others, an insatiable zeal 
for the propagation of superstition, and the itch 
of disputing and of starting absurd and intricate 
questions of a religious kind, prevailed among 
them, a::d drew upon them justly the displeasure 
and indignation of many. It was this wrangling 
spirit that perpetuated the cbntroversies wbidi 
had subsisted so long between them and the bi- 
shops, and indeed the whole sacerdotal order ; 
and it was their vain curiosity, and their inordi* 
nate passion for novelty, that made the divines, 
in the greatest part of the European academies^ 
complain of the dangerous and destructive errors 
they had introduced into religion. These com- 
plaints were repeated, without interruption, in 
all the provinces where the Mendicants had any 
credit ; and the same complaints were often pre- 
sented to the court of Rome, where they exercised 
sufficiently both the patience and subtilty of the 
pontiFs and their ministers. The different pon- 
tics 

[ti'] .?ce Lliigtn, SmguUruh HulcnfMss ct Luierairft^ torn. 

liu ^, 49. • "^ * * 
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tifs that ruled the church during this century, g e n t. 
were differently affected towards the Mendicants ; p ^^^ ^^ 
sonae patronized them, others opposed them ; ^ v ■' 
and this circumstance frequently changed the face 
ef things, and, for a long time, rendered the de- 
cision of the contest dubious [x]. The persecu- 
tion that was carried on against the Beguins be- 
came also an occasion of increasing the odium 
that had been cast upon the begging monks, 
and was extremely prejudicial to their interests*. 
For the Beguins and Lollards, to escape the fury 
of their inveterate enemies, the bishops and 
others, frequently took refuge in the third ordet ' 
of the Franciscans, Dominicans, and Augullini^ 
ans, hoping that, in the.patronage and protection 
of these powerful and respected societies, they 
should find a secure retreat from the culaiaities 
that oppressed them* Nor were their hopes en- 
tirely disappointed here ; but the storm that \\u 
tberto pursued them, tell upon their new patrons 
and protectors, the Mendicants, who, by affording 
a refuge to a sect so odious to the clergy, drew 
upon themselves the indignation of that sacred 
order, and were thereby involved in difficulties 
and perplexities of various kinds [y]. 

XXI. The more austere and rebellious Fran-Thcfate of 
ciscans, who, separating themselves from the^«.^"^"- 
church, renounced their allegiance to the Roman," 
pontifs, and were distinguished by the appellation 
of Frajricelli, or Minorites, continued, together 
with their Tertiaries, the Beghards, to carry on 
an open war against the court of Rome. Their 
head*quarters were in Italy, in the marquisate of 
Ancona, and the neighbouring countries ; for it 

F^f % was 

[x] See Launuii Lib, de Canone: Omnis Uiriusjue Scxt/if 
opp- torn. i. part I. p. 287.— Boulay, Hisf. Acad, Parui tow* 
V* p. 189, 196, 204, 522, 558, 601, 617, 732.— Ant. Wool', 
ylntiqtf, 0x0 n. torn, i. p. 210, 212, 224. 

lyj Sec the precetBfig Ccinnrr. 
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c E N T.^yas there that their leader and chief ruler resided^ 
Part II. They were persecuted, about the middle of tbii 
century, with the greatest severity by pope Ni- 
cholas V. who employed every method be 
could think of to vanquish their obstinacy, send* 
ing for that purpose successively against them the 
Franciscan monks, armed hosts, and . civil magis- 
trates, and committing to the flames many of 
those who remained unmoved by all these means 
of conversion [2;]. This heavy persecution was 
carried on by the succeeding pontifs, and by 
none with greater bitterness and vehemence than 
by Paul 11. though it is said, , that this pope 
chose rather to conquer the headstrong . and stub- 
born perseverance of this sect by imprisonment 
and exile, than by fire and sword [a]. The Fra* 
tricelli, on the other hand, animated by the pro* 
tection of several persons of great influence, who 
became their patrons on account of the striking 
appearance of sanctity which they exhibited to the 
world, opposed force to force, and went so far as 
to put to death some of the inquisitors, among 
whom Angelo of Camaldoli fell a victim to their 
vengeance [6]. Nor were the commotions raised 
by this troublesome sect confined to Italy; other 
countries felt the ^ects of their petulant zeal; 
and Bohemia and Silesia (where they preached with 
warmth their favourite doctrine, '* that, the true 

*' imitation 

[%'} Mauritius Sartius, De jintiqua Pictnlum cwitaie Cufir^ 
Montana, in Angeli Calogerae Raccolta di Opusculi Scieniifici^ 
torn, xxxix. p. 39, 81, 97. where we have several extracts from 
the Manuicrift Dialogue of Jacobus de Marchia against thi^ 
Fratricelli. 

[a'] Ang. Mar. Quirini Vita Pauli II. p. 78. — Jo; TarguM 
nius. Prof, ad Ciaror. Vtnetor. J^isiolai ad Magiiabecbutm^ 
toni. i. p. 43. where we have an account of the books that 
were written against the Fratricelli by Nicholas Palmerius 
and others under the pontificate of Paul II, aiid which are 
yet in manuscript, 

[b"] bee the ^cta Sancior^ torn. il. liau, jp» j^$. , 
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^ imitation of Christ consisted in beggary, and ex-^ ^ ^ '^' 
** treme poverty)'* became the theatre of the spi- p a r t it. 
ritual war [ir]. The king of Bohemia was well af- ^ » ■■' 
fected to these fanatics, granted them his protection, 
and was, on that account, excommunicated by 
Paul II. [d]. In France,. their affairs were far from ' 
being prosperous; such of them as fell into the hands 
of the inquisitors were eagerly searched after in 
the province of Tholouse and the adjacent count- 
ries, where great numbers of them lay concealed, 
and endeavoured to iscape the vigilance of their 
enemies ; while several of their scattered parties 
removed to England and Ireland [/]. The dread- 
ful series of calamities and persecutions that 
pursued this miserable sect was not sufficient to 
extinguisli it entirely ; for it subsisted until the 
times of the reformation in Germany, when it* re- 
maining votaries adopted the cause, and embraced 
the doctrine and discipline of Luther. 

XXII. Of the religious fraternities that were n«^ <»•- 
founded in this century, none deserves a morcBrrthren 
honourable mention, that the Brethren and Clerks *n<icicrki 
ef the common life (as they called themselves), who^J^^^"" 
lived under the rule of St Augustine, and were 
eminently useful in promoting the cause of reli- 
^on, learning and virtue. This society had been 
fermed in the preceding age by Gerard De 
Groote, a native of Deventcr [g-], and a man re- 

F f 3 markable, 

[e] Jo. Georgii Sch^lhornii jfam HUtorka Ecciet* part I. 
pi 66y 283. ' 

M Quirini Vita PauK IJ. p. 73. 
* \j\ Inave in manuscript in my ppssesston, the acts ot* de- 
crees of the Inquisition again<it John Gudulphi de GastelHone 
«iid Francis de Archata, both of them FrBtricelli, who were 
burnt in France in the year 1454. 

f/J Wood, Antiqq. Oxoniens, torn* i. p. 232. 

[^ J The life of this famous Dutchman Gerard Groote was 
Wfitten by Thongs a Kempis, and is to be found iu his works. 
It stands at the head of the lives of eleven of his contempo- 
raries, whidi were composed by thisemioent writer. 
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^ ^ ^ "^^ mailable for his fervent piety and ^^tensive cnK 
Part H.dition ; it was not, however^ before the fwesenft 
century, that it received a proper degree of com* 
sistence, and, having obtained the tpprobatkm of 
the council of Constance^ flourished in Holland^ the 
IjOwer Germany y and the adjacent plovtncds. it 
was divided into two classes, the Littered Bretbren^ 
pr Clerks, and the Illiterate^ how, though they 
occupied separate habitations, lived in the firmest 
bonds of fraternal union. Tfce Clerks applied 
themselves with exemplary Tieal tod assiduity to 
the study of polite literature^ and to the education 
of youth. They composed learned works fi>r the 
instruction of their contemporaries, and erected 
schools and seminaries of learning wherever 
they went. The Illiterate Brethren, on the oth^r 
hand, were employed in manual labour, and ex- 
ercised with success the TOechaQic ans. Neither 
of the two classes were under the restraint of reli- 
gious vows ; yet they had all thmgs in common, 
and this community was the great bond of their 
tinion. The Sisters of this virtuous society live4 
much in the same manner, and employed the 
hours, that were 'not consecrated to prayer and 
reading, in the education of young girls, and in 
branches of industry suitable to their sex. The 
schools, that were erected by the Clerks of this 
fraternity, acquired a great and illustrious repu- 
tation in this century. From them issued forth 
those immortal restorers of learning and taste that 
gave a new face to the republic of letters in Ger- 
many and Holland, such as "Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam, Alexander Hegius, John Murmelius, and 
several others [i?^]. The institution of the order 

of 

[if>] Accotfnts of tills order have been grrenby Aab.JVfireu5, 
jn his Cbronicon, dd A, 1384, and by Hcljrot, in bis Hf/Mr^r 0/ 
the Religious Orders, torn. iii. But, in that which *i have here 
given, there are some circumstaoees taken fromancieat Tecoids 
not yet published. I have in niy possession seyetal tnaiu- 

scripts. 
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of the Tesuits seemed to dimiaish the credit ck n t, 
of these excellent schools, which, fronn thatp^^^ i|. 
period, begao to decliij^e, and of which there ^ses^^s-v 
we, at this time, but ii^ery few remaining. The 
Brethren of the common life were frequently cal- 
led Beghards and Lollards, appellations that had 
been given to so many different sects, and were obr 
Jiged to sustain the insults and opposition of the 
clergy and monks, who had an inexpressible aver- 
sion to every thing that bore the remotest aspect 
of learning or taste [i]. 

XXIU. Of the Greeks, who acquired a name The Creejk 
by their learned productions^ the most eminent ^'^'^^ 
were, 

Simeon of Thessalonica, the author of several 
treatises, and, among others, of a book against 
the Heresies that had troubled the church ; to 
which we may add his writings against the JLatin^, 
which are yet extant [^] ; 

Josephus Bryennius, who wrote a book Coa- 
cerning the Trinity, and another against the Latins ; 

Macarius Macres, whose animosity against the 
Latins wa^ carried to the greatest height ; 

George Phranza, whose historical talent makes 
^ figure in the compilation of the Byzantine his- 
torians ; 

F f 4 Marcus 

scripts, which faroish materials for a much clearer and mor^ 
circumstantial account of the institution and progress of this 
order, than can bie derived from the books that have hitherto 
appeared on that subject. 

[f] We read frequently, in the records of this century, of 
schools erected by the Lollards, and sometimes by the Beg- 
hardSf at Deventer,Brun5wtc, Konin^sberg, and Munster, and 
aiaiiy other places* Now these Lollards were the Clerks of 
the common life, who, on account of their virtue, industry, 
and learning, which rendered them so useful in the education 
of youth, were .invited by the magistrates of several cities to 
reside among them. 

[^3 Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Bibl. Cr^c. vol. xiv. p. 49.— Rich. 
Simon, Cruique de la Biblioibe^ue Eceleu fmr M, Du Piuy torn. 
L p. 400* 
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^ XV ^* Marcus ^Ephesius, who was an obstinate ene^ 

. p A R T a ^y to the council of Florence f /] 5 * 

*— y-— ' Cardinal Bessadon, the illustrious protector 

and supporter of the -Platonic school, a man of 

ynparalleled genius and erudition ; but ipuch 

liated by the Greeks, because he seemed to lean 

to the party of the Latins, and proposed an 

union of the two nations to the prejudice of the 

former [rn] ; * 

George Scholarius, otherwise called Gennad- 

' ius, who wrote against the Latin8, and more 

especially against the council of Florence, with 

more learning, candour, and perspicuity than the 

yest of his countrymen [»] ; 

George Gemistius Pietho, a man of eminent 
learning, who excited many of the Italians to 
the study, not only of the Platonic philosophy 
in particular, but of Grecian literature in ge- 
neral : 

George of Trapesond, who translated several of 
the most eminent Grecian authors into Latin, an4 
supported the cause of the Latins against the 
Greeks by his dexterous and eloquent pen ; 

George Codinus, of whom we have yet re* 
maining several productions relating to the By- 
zantine history. 
Litmwn. XXIV. The tribe of Latin writers, that adorn- 
ed or dishonoured this century, is not to be num. 
bered. We shall therefore confine ourselves to 
^hc enumeration of those who wrote upon theolo- 
gical matters, and even of these we shall only 

mention 

[/] Rich. Simon, /. c. ton). 1. p. 431. 

[fAi] For an account of Bessation and the other learned t6tn 
here mentioned, see Bornerus and Hody, in their histories of 
the Restoration of Letters in Italy, by the Greeks that took 
refuse there after the taking of Constantinciple ^ add to theie 
the BzL'iotbeca Graca Oi F^bricixxs. . , " 

[w] Rich. Simon, Croyance de tEglise Orientale sur la Tran- 
iuhstantiation^ p. 8-7. & Critique de M. du Piiii torn* i. p, 436. 



tert. 
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mention the most eminent. At their head weC ^ ^ T^ 
may justly place John Gerson, chancellor ofp^^^fn 
the university of Paris j the most illustrious oma- 
Ynent that this age can boast of, a man of the 
greatest influence and authority, whom the coun- 
cil of Comiancc looiii^ upon as its oracle, the lor 
▼ers of liberty as their patron, and whose memory 
is yet precious to such among the French, as 
are at all zealous for the maintenance of their 
privileges against papal despotism [0]. This ex- 
cellent man published a considerable number of 
treatises that were admirably adapted to reform 
'the corruptions of a superstitious worship, to 
excite a spirit of genuine piety, and to heal the 
wounds of a divided church : though, in some 
respects, he does not seem to have understood 
thoroughly the demands and injunctions of the 
gospel of Christ. The most emment among the 
other theological writers were, 

Nicholas de Clemangis, a man of uncommon 
candour and integrity, who lamented, in the most 
eloquent and affecting strains, the calamities of 
the times, and the unhappy state of the Christian 
church [p]\ 

Alphonsus Tostatus,' bishop of Avila^ who 
loaded the Holy Scriptures with an unwieldy and 
voluminous Commentary, and composed also other 
works, in which there is a great mixture of good 
and bad ; 

Ambrose 

[0] See Dtt Pin, Gericntanorym Libriiv, which are pTe6xed 
to the edition of the works of Gerson, which we owe to that 
laborious author, and which was published at Antwerp in five 
▼oiumes folio, in the year 1706. See also Jo. Launoii Histo^ 
rta GymnasU Regit Navarrem\ part III. lib. ii. cap. i. p. 514. 
tora. iv. parti, opp. — Herm. von der Hardt, Acta Concii. 
Constant, torn. i. part IV. p. 26. 

|j»] See Launoii His/or. Gymnas, Navarr, part III. lib. ii. 
cap. iii. p. 555-7-Lonjjucval, Hirt, de t^Eglise Gallicant^ torn; 
yiv. p. 436.— -The works of Clemangis were published, some 
pieces excepted, at Lejdeni with a Glossary, in the year 1631, 
I) J Lydius. 
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^ XV ^* Ambrose of Camalduli, who acqiiifed a bigii 
^AAT a^^g^^ of reputation by his profound knowledge 
of the Greek language, and his unconmioQ ao 
quaintance with Grecian literature, as al^o by the 
zeal and industry he discovered in the attempts 
lie made to effectuate a reconciliation between the 
Greeks and Latins ; 

Nicholas de Cusa, a man of vast erudition, 
and no mean genius, though not so &,med for the 
solidity of his judgment, as may appear from ^ 
nf ork of his entitled, Conjectures concerning the 
last day [q\ ; 

John Nieder^ whose writings are very proper 
to give us an accurate notion of the manners and 
spirit of the age in which he lived, and whose 
voyages and transactions have rendered him &• 
mous ; 

John Capistran, who was in high esteem at 
the court of Rome, on account of the ardor and 
vehemence with which he defended the jurisdiction 
and majesty of the pontifs against all their enemies 
and opposers [r] ; 

John Wesselus and Jerome Savanarola, who 
may justly be placed among the wisest and 
worthiest men of this age. The former, who was 
a native of Groningen, and on account of his ex- 
traordinary penetration and sagacity was called 
the Light of the World, propagated several of those 
doctrines, which Luther afterwards inculcated 
with greater evidence and energy, and animad- 
verted with freedom and candour upon the cor- 
ruptions of the Roman church [i]. The latter 
was a Dominican and a native of Ferrara, re- 
markable 

[^] Bayle, Reponse atix ^estioms i*mm PrMvincm/^ toni. ii« 
•cap. cxvii. p. 517.— The works of NtchokM were published, 
in one volume, at Basil, in the year I565.' 

[r] Lenfant, Hutoire di U Guerre des HuuUet^ torn. ii» p« 
254. — ^Waddiogi Amudes tAmorum^ torn. ix« p* 67* 

[/] Jo. Hear. Mali VitM Bjemcblini^ p. 156. 
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markable for piety, eloquence, and learning, vhoc e n T. 
touched the sores of the church with a heavier p ^ j^ ^' ^^ 



V. 



hand, and inveighed against the pontifswith great- 
er severity. This freedom cost him dear ; he was 
committed to the 'flames at Florence in the yeat 
1498, and bore his fate with the most triumphant 
fortitude and serenity of mind [/]; 

Alphonsus Spina, who wrote a book against the 
Jews and Saracens, which he called Fortalitium 
Fidei. 

To alt these we must join the whole tribe of the 
scholastic writers, whose chief ornaments were, 
John Capreolus, John de Turrecremata, Antoni- 
nus of Florence, Dyonysius a Ryckel, Henry Gor- 
Comius, Gabriel Biel, Stephen Brulifer, and other?. 
The most remarkable among the Mystics were, 
Vincentius Ferrerinus, Henr. Harphius, Laurcn- 
tius Justinianus, Bernardinus Senensis, and Tho- 
mas a Kempis, who shone among these with a su- 
perior lustre, and to whom the famous book, Co«- 
teming the Imitation of Christy is commonly at- 
tributed [«]; 

CHAP. 

[1] B. Jo. Frinc. Buddei Pgrerga Historic^^Tbeof0gica, The 
life Off SflfvanaroU was written by J . Francis Picus, and pub- 
lished in two volumei, '8vo, at Paris, with various Annota- 
tions, Letters, and original pieces by Quetif, in the year 1674. 
The same editor poblished also at Paris, that same year, the 
SpirUuat and Ascetic EpisiUs of Savonarola^ tranflated from 
the Italian into Latin. See Echard, Scriptor. Fraatcator, 
torn. i.^. 884. 

[ir] The late Abb6 Langlet de Frcsnoy promised the world 
a demonstration that this famous book, whose true author has 
' been so much disputed among the learned, was originally 
written in French by a person named Gerscn, or Gerson, and 
only translated into Latiii by Thomas a Kempis. See Gra- 
netus in Laanotanif, part II. torn. Iv. part II. opp, p- 4i4t 
415. The history oi this £amous book it given by Vincentius 
Thulllierius, in the Oj>€ra Poubuma Mabilloni et Ruinarti^ 
torn. iii. p. 54* 
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CHAP. UI. 

Concerning the state of religion^ and the doctrine of 
the Church during this century. 

^ \v ^' '• nPHE state of religion was become so cor- 
p A R T II. X f up^ among the Latins, that it was ut- 
^^^ terly destitute of any thing that could attract the 
rape state esteem of the truly virtuous and judicious part 
•f f eii^ioo; of mankind. This is a fact, which even they 
whose prejudices render them unwilling to ac- 
knowledge it, will never presume to deny. Among 
the Greeks and Orientals, religion had scarcely a 
better aspect than among the Latins ; at least, if 
the difference was in their favour, it was far froiu 
being considerable. The worship of the Deity 
consisted in a round of frivolous and insipid cere* 
xponies. The discourses of those who instruct-^ 
ed the people in public, were not only destitute 
of sense, judgment, and spirit, but even of 
piety and devotion, and were in reality nothing 
more than a motley mixture of. the grossest fic- 
tions, and the most extravagant inventions. The 
reputation of Christian knowledge and piety was 
easily acquired ; it was lavished upon those who 
professed -a profound veneration for the sacred 
order, and their ghostly head the Roman pontiff 
who studied to render the saints (^t. e. the clergy, 
their minister) propitious by frequent and rich 
donations, who were exact and regular in the ob* 
servance of the stated ceremonies of the church, 
and who had wealth enough to pay the fines: 
which the papal quaestors bad annexed to . the 
commission of all the different degrees of trans-. 
gression ; or, in other words, to purchase indul- 
gences. Such were the ingredients of ordinary 
piety ; but such as added to these a certain degree 

of 
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of austerity and bodily niortification were placed ^ ^^ ^• 
in the highest order of worthies, and considered part ii. 
as the peculiar favourites of heaven. On the'- v ' 
other hand, the number of those who were studi« 
ous to acquire a just notion of religious matters, 
to investigate the true sense of the sacred writings, 
and to model their lives and manners after the 
precepts and example of the divine Saviour, was 
extremely small, and such had much difficulty 
in escaping the gibbet, in an age where virtue and 
sense were looked upon as heretical. 

II. This miserable state of things, this enor- Dcfcn^ert 
mous perversion of religion and morality, r^ugi^™* 
throughout almost all the western provinces, wereniscdby 
observed and deplored by many wise and good?~Ji^^ 
men, who all endeavoured, though in d^erentpUco. 
ways, to stem the torrent of superstition, and to 
reform a corrupt church. In England and Scot* 
land, the disciples of Wicklitf, whom the mul- 
titude had stigmatized with the odious title of 
Lollards, continued to inveigh against the de- 
spotic laws of the pontifs, and the licentious 
manners of the clergy [w]. The Waldenses, 
though persecuted and oppressed on all sides, and 
from every quarter, raised their voices even in 
the remote vallies and lurking places whither 
they were driven by the violence of their enemies, 
and called aloud for su;:cour to the expiring cause 
of religion and virtue. Even in Italy many, and 
aaiong others the famous Savanarola, had the 
courage to declare, that Rome was become the 
image of Babylon ; and this notion was soon adopt- 
ed by multitudes of all ranks and conditions. 
But the greatest part of the clergy and monks, 
persuaded that their honours, influence, and 
riches would diminish in proportion to the in- 
crease of knowledge among the people, and 

would 

[w} Sec Wilkiin, Concilia Magnet Briiann, et Htbirn. torn. 
iv.— »Wood, Antiqq. Oxoa, lom. i. [». 2-2, -i'J4- 
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GENT, would receive inexpressdble detriment from tbd 
Part ik^<>^"^^ ^^ superstition, opposed, with all Aeir 
s—v—' might, every thing that had the remotest aspect 
of a reformation^ and imposed silence upon these 
importunate censors by the formidable autboritf 
of fire and sword. 
Commo- III, Xhc religious dissensions that had been ex- 
J22il^^^ cited in Bohemia by the ministry of John Haas 
and his disciple Jacobellos de Misa, were doo* 
bly inflamed by the deplorable fiate of Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, and broke out into an open war» 
which was carried on with the most savage and 
unparalleled barbarity. The followers of Huss, 
who pleaded for the administration of the cup to 
the laity in the holy sacrament, being persecuted 
and oppressed in various ways by the emissaries 
and ministers of the court of Rome, retired to a 
steep and high mountain in the district of Bechin, 
in which they held their religious meetings, and 
administered the sacrament of the Lord's supper 
under both kinds. This mountain they called Ta^ 
bor, from the tents which they at first erected 
there for their habitation ; and in process of time 
they raised a strong fortification for its defence, 
and adorned it with a well-built and regular city. 
Nor did they stop here ; but, forming more grand 
and impoitant projects, they chose for their chiefs 
Nicholas of Hussinet, and the famous John 
Ziska, a Bohemian knight, a man of the most 
undaunted courage and resolution ; and proposed, 
under the standards of these valiant leaders, to 
revenge the death of Huss and Jerome upon the 
creatures of tt\p Roman pontif, and obtain a li« 
berty^ of worshipping God in a more rational 
manner than that which was prescribed by the 
church of Rome. After the death of Nicholas^ 
which happened in the year 14^0, Ziska com* 
manded alone this warlike body, and had the 
satisfaction to see bis army increase from day to 

day.^ 
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day. During the first tumults of this war, which c ^ ^ r. 
were no more than, a prelude to calamities of 3?^^^^ 
much more dreadful kind, Wenceslaus, king of i ^'^ * 
Bohemia, departed this life in the year 1419 

IV. The emperdr Sigismund, who succeededihe Hut. 
him in the throne of Bohemia, employed not ^^'y ridd^^w 
edicts and remonstrances, but also the terror (^ziska and 
penal laws, and the force of arms, to put an end^^'*P"*» 
to these lamentable divisions ; and great numbers 
of the Hussites perished, by his orders, in the 
most barbarous manner. The Bohemians, irri« 
tated by these inhuman proceedings, threw off 
his despotic yoke in the year 1420, and, with 
Ziska at their head, made war against their sove- 
reign. This famous leader, though deprived of 
his sight, discovered, in every step he took, such 
an admirable mixture of prudence and intrepi* 
dity, that his name became a terror to his ene* 
mies. Upon his death, which happened in the 
year 1424, the plurality of the Hussites chose for 
their general Procopius Rasa, a man also of un» 
daunted courage and resolution, who maintained 
their cause, and carried on the war with spirit 
and success* The acts of barbarity that were 
committed on both sides, were (hocking and ter-* 
rible beyond expression ; for, notwithsunding the 
irreconcileable opposition that there was between 
the religious sentiments of the contending parties, 
they both agreed in this one horrible point, that 
it was innocent and lawful to persecute and ex- 
tirpate with fire and sword the enemies.of the true 

religion. 



B:^ [jc} This prince had no soooer brgun to execute tl 
icrecs of the council of Constance against the Hu!>site^, th« 
e inhabitants of Prague took fire at their proceeding, raise 



decrees of the council of Constance against the Hu!>site^, than 
the inhabitants of Prague took fire at their proceeding, raised 
a tumult, murdered the magistrates who published the order, 
and committed other outrages which filled the court of Wen* 
reilaut with consternation, and so affected^ that pu«iUanimous 
monarch, t!;at he wak seized with aq apoplexy, of which he 
4il^i iu a few days. 
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CENT, religion, and such they reciprocally appeared td 
p A R T 11. ^^ in each other's eyes. The Bohemians mainf' 
' V ^ tained, that Huss had been unjustly put to deaih 
at Constatice^ and consequently revenged, with 
the utmost fury, the injury that had been done 
him. They acknowledged it nryenheiess, as aa 
incontestible principle, that heretics were worthy 
of capital puoishroent ; but they . denied obsti- 
nately that Huss was a heretic. This pernicious 
niaxim, then, was the source of that cruelty that 
dishonoured the exploits of both the. parties in this 
dreadful war ; and it is, perhaps, difficult to de- 
termine, which of the two carried this cruelty to 
the greatest height, 
TheCaiix- V. All thosc who luidertoolc to avenge the 
*"*** death of the Bohemian martyr, set out upon the 
same principles, and, at the commencement of 
the war, they seemed to agree both in their reli- 
gious sentiments and in their demands upon the 
church • and government from which they had 
withdrawn themselves. But as their numbers 
increased, their union diminished, and their army 
being prodigiously augmented by a confluence of 
strangers from all quarters, a great dissension arose 
among them, which, in the year 14209 came to 
an open rupture, and divided this multitude. into 
two great tactions, which were distinguished by 
the titles of Calixtines and Taborites. The former, 
who were so called from their insisting upon the 
use of the cup, or chalice, in the celebration of the 
eucharist, were mild in their proceedings, and 
modest in their demands, and shewed no disposi^ 
tion to overturn the ancient system of church* 
government, or to make any considerable changes 
in the religion which was publicly received. All 
that they required, may be comprehended under 
the four articles uhich follow. They demanded, 
Jirst, that the word of God should be explained to 
the people in a plain and perspicuous manner, 

withjut: 
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without the mixture of superstitious comments ore e n t. 
inventioiift; secondly^ that the sacrament of the p ^ f^\j 
Lord's supper should be administered in i>otb ' i ^ 
kinds; thirdly^ that the clergy, instead of employ-^ 
ing all their attention and zeal in the acquisition 
of riches and power, should turn their thoughts to 
objects more suitable to their profession^* and be 
ambitious of living and acting as became the suc- 
cessors of. the holy apostles ; and, fourthly, that 
transgressions of a more heinous kind, or mortal 
sins, should be punished in a manner suitable to 
their enormity. In this great friction, however^ 
there were some subordinate sects, who were di- 
vided upon several points. The adaiinistration 
of the Iiord*s supper was one occasion of dispute; 
Jacobellus d£ Misa, who had first proposed the 
celebration of that ordinance under both kinds, 
was of opinion, that infants had a right to partake 
of it, and this opinion was adopted by many ; 
while others maintained the contrary doctrine, and 
Confined the privilege in question to persons of 
riper years [y]. 

VI. The demands of the Tahorites, who derived i«3orite«; 
their name from a mountain well known in sacred 
history, were much more ample. They not only 
itisisted upon reducing the religion of Jesus to its 
primitive simplicity ; but required also, that the 
system of ecclesiastical government should be re- 
formed in the same manner, the authority of the 
pope destroyed, the form of divine worship 
changed; they demanded, in a word, the erec* 
tion of a new church, a new hierarchy, in whicli 
Christ alone should reign, and all things should 
be carried on by a divine direction and impulse. 
In maintaining these extravagant dcnund^, tlie 
principal doctors among the TidjorlteSy such as 
RIartin Loquis, a Moravian, and his follovv.';S, 
went so far as to flatter themselves w.th the c ni- 

VoL. HI. Gg incrAul 

UO BYZi:ai DUriam ilujiiiifumf p. i jo. 
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c E N T.Dicrical notion, that Christ would descend in 
Pari ji pcison upoH earth, armed with fire and sword, to 
extirpate heresy, and purify the church from its 
multiplied corruptions. These fanatical dreams 
they propagated every where, and taught them 
even in a public manner with unparalleled con- 
fidence and presumption. It is this enthusiastic 
class of the Hussites alone, that we are to look 
upon as accountable for all those abominable acts 
of violence, rapine, desolation, and murder, 
which are too indiscriminately laid to the charge 
of the Hussites in general, and to their two lead- 
ers ZisKA and Procopius in particular [z\. It 
must indeed be acknowledged, that a great part 
of the Hussites had imbibed the most barbarous 
sentiments with respect to the obligation of exe- 
cuting vengeance upon their enemies, against 

whom 

[•2] From the following opinions and maxims of tlic Tabo- 
rites, wbicii may be seen in the Diarium Hussiticym of Byzi- 
Mus, \vc may form a juit idea of their detestable barbarity : 
** Oinnes le^ij Christi adversarli dcbent pmiiri septem plagis 
novissimis, ad quaruni executionem fideles sunt provocandi.— 
l]i isto tempore ultionis Chiistus in sua humilitate et nuseratione 
r.on est imitnndus ud ipsos peccatores, sed in zelo et furore ct 
justa rctributione.^— In hoc tempore ultionis, quilibet fidelis, e- 
llam presbyter, quantumcunque s/iiritualis^ est moUdicius^ J^UI 

GL..^lL1iI SUUM COKPORALLM PROHIBET A SAKGU1N£ adversa- 
liv^iUiU legls Chliiti, sed DKRKT MANUSSUAS LAVARE INEORUM 

SANC riNt et sanctificare." From men, who adopted such horrid 
and detestable maxims, what could be expected but the most 
ai v'minat>le acts ot injustice and cruelty ? For an account of this 
dr^ udf Lil and c.ilamltous war, the reader may consult (besides the 
a. ciciit vvilitrs, such a« Sylvils, Theobaldus, Cochueus, 
and othors) LtNFANT, Hutoire de la f^uerre desHtiSsiies^ which 
\vi:!> published at j^msttrdam in two volumes in 4to, in the year 
17^1. iQ this history it will, however, be advisable to add the 
I),or:um DiJuHusUu'io[ BiziNius, a book worthy of the 
h^nLsi esteem, on account of the candour and impartiality with 
w'ii.cii it is composed, and which r»Ir Lfnfant does not seem 
to lii^vt iO:;i.ulttd. rii.s valuable production has been published, 
tli>c.v K ii/icmplcle. in the sixth volume of the Reltquia Ma7*u- 
^rrifioum of the very leanicd John Peter Ludwic. Sec aho 
1.' AU oiiKK's Supplement to the lliiioire de la guerre dii 
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whom they breathed nothing but bloodshed andc e n t- 
fury, without any mixture of Ijumanity or com- ^ ^^^' j^^ 
passion. ' v - ^ 

VII. In the year 1433, the council of Basil'^^^^^^: 
endeavoured to put an end to this dreadful war, Bohemia 
and for that purpose invited the Bohemians to'<^^°*- 
their assembly. The Bohemians, accepting this 
invitation, sent ambassadors, and among others 
Procopius their leader, to represent them in that 
council. But, after many warm debates, these 
messengers of peace returned without having ef- 
fected any thing that might even prepare the way 
for a reconciliation so long and so ardently desired. 
The Calixtines were not averse to peace ; but no 
methods of persuasion could engage the Taborites 
to yield. This matter, however, was transacted 
with mere success by ^neas Sylvius and others, 
whom the council sent into Bohemia to jrenew the 
conferences. For these new legates, by allowing 
Xh^ , Calixtines the use of the cup in the holy sacra- 
ment, satisfied them in the point Vv'hich they hud 
chiefly at heart, and thereby reconciled them with 
the Roman pontif. But the Taborites remained 
firm, adhered inflexibly to their first principles ; 
and neither the artifice nor eloquence of Sylvius, 
nor the threats, sufferings, and persecutions to 
which their cause exposed them, could vanquish 
their obstinate perseverance in it. From this 
period, indeed, they began to review their reli^ 
gious tenets, and their ecclesiastical discipline, 
with a design to render them more perfect. This 
review, as it was executed with great prudence 
and impartiality, produce*! a very good effect, and 
gave a rational aspect to the religion of this sect, 
who withdrew themselves fro.ii die war, abdu. 
doned the doctrines, which, upon serious exaiui- 
ijation,they found to be inconsistent wi^b the spirit 
and genius of the gospel, and banished iVom their 
comiaaniva all those whose di>oidcred brains, or 
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c £ N T. licentious manners, might expose them to re- 
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RT ii.proach [tf]. The Taboritei, thus new^-modelled, 
were the same with those Bohemian Brethren (or 
Picards^ i. e. Beghards^ as th^ir adversaries cal- 
led theiiO who joined Luthi^r and his successors 
at the re|p^mation, and of whom there are at this 
day many of the descendants and followers in Po- 
land and other countries, 
coramcn. VIII. Among the greatest part of the interpre- 
utofi. ^ers of scripture that lived in this century, wc 
find nothing worthy of applause, if we except 
their zeal and their good intentions. Such of 
them as aimed at something higher than the cha- 
racter of bare compilers, and ventured to draw 
their explications from their own sense of things, 
did little more than amuse, or rather delude^ 
their readers, with mystical and allegorical fen- 
cies. At the head of this class of writers is Al- 
PHONsus TosTATus, bishop of AvUu^ whose volum- 
inous co^nmentaries upon the sacred writings ex- 
hibit nothing remarkable but their enormous bulk. 
Laurentius Valla is entitled to a more favour- 
able judgment, and his small collection of CWftV^ai 
imd Grammatical Annotations upon the New Testa- 
ment is far from being destitute of merit, since it 
pointed out to succeeding authors, the true me- 
thod of removing the difficulties that sometimes 
present themselves to such as study with atten- 
tion the divine oracles.. It is proper to observe 
here, that these sacred books were, in almost all 
the kingdoms and states of £wrop^, translated into 
the language of each respective people, particu- 
larly 

['^] Sec Adriaki Recenvolschii HUtorta Eccles, provin- 
car. Sclavonicar, lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 165. — ^JoACH. Camera- 
Kil Htt'otica Nar ratio ie fratrum EccUsiis in Bohemia ^ Mora- 
r'i'/i, ft Po/onin^ HciJelb, i6o>, in 410. — Jo. LasiTTI Historia 
f^ •'rum Bohtmicorumy which I poFsrss in manuscript, and of 
\A'i h the eighth Eock was published in 8vo. at Amuerdam^ 
in ti J year 1649. 
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lariy in Germany, Italy ^ France, and Britain. This cent. 

A V. 

PahtIU 



circumstance naturally excited the expectations ^^* 



of a considerable change in the state of religion, 
and made the thinking few hope, that the doc- 
trine of the church would be soon reformed by the 
light, that could not but arise from eon$iiIting the 
genuine sources of divine truth. 

IX, The schools of divinity made a miserable The scho- 
figure in this century. They were filled with ^^^^ 
teachers, who loaded their memory, and that ofmoraiiKts 
their disciples, with unintelligible distinctions and ^^^^^ ^"** 
unmeaning sounds, that they might thus dispute 
and discourse with ah appearance of method, Upon 
matters which they did not understand. There 
were now few remaining, of those who proved 
and illustrated the doctrines of religion by the 
positive declarations of the holy scriptures, and 
t2ie sentiments of the ancient fathers, and who, 
"^ith all their defects, were much superior to the 
vain and obscure pedants of whom we now speak. 
The senseless jargon of the latter did not escape 
the just and heavy censure of some learned and 
judicious persons, who looked upon their method 
of teaching as highly detrimental to the interests 
of true religion, and to the advancement of ge- 
nuine and solid piety. Accordingly various plans 
)vere formed by different persons, some of which 
had for their object the abolition of this method, 
others its reformation, while, in the mean time, 
the enemies of the s<boolmen increased from day 
to day. The Mystics, of whom we shall have 
occasion to speak more largely hereafter, were 
ardently bent upon banishing entirely this scho- 
lastic theology out of the Chnstian church. Others, 
who seemed disposed to treat matters with more 
moderation, did not insist upon its total suppres- 
sion, but were of opinion, that it was necessary 
to reform it, by abolishing all vain 'and useless 
subjects of debate, by restraining the rage of dis- 
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c E N T.puting that had infected the seminaries of theo- 
Pa^t iiJ^Sy» ^^^ ^y seasoning the subtilty of the school-^ 
»* y ■ ' men with a happy temperature of mystic sensibi- 
lity and simplicity. This opinion was adopted 
by the famous Gerson, who laboured with the 
utmost zeal and assiduity in correcting and re- 
forming the disorders and abuses that the scho^ 
lastic divines had introduced into the semina- 
ries [Z^], as also by Savanarola, Petrus de Al- 
LiACo, and Nicholas Cusanus, whose treatise con- 
cerning Learned Ignorance is still extaat. 
Mncipiiiy X. The litigious herd of schoolmen found a 
by the re- jjg^ ^lass of cnemies equally keen, in the resto- 
poHteUtcr- Tcrs of Eloquencc and Letters, who were not all, 
aturc and howevcr, of the same opinion with respect to the 
cioqueDcc. j^^^j^^^. ^f treating these solemn quibblers. Some 
of them covered with ridicule, and loaded with 
invectives, the schblastic doctrine, and demanded 
its suppression, as a most trifling and absurd sys- 
tem, that was highly detrimental to the culture 
and improvement of the mind, and every way 
proper to prevent the growth of genius and true 
science. Others looked upon this system as sup- 
portable, and only proposed illustrating and po- 
lishing it by the powers of eloquence, thus to 
render it more intelligible and elegant. Of this 
class was Paulus Cortesius, who wrote, with 
this view, a commentary on the Book of Proverbs ^ 
in which, as we learn from himself, he forms a 
happy union between eloquence and theology, 
and clothes the principal intricacies of scholastic 
divinity with the graces of an agreeable and per- 
spicuous style [r]. But after all, the scholastic 

theology, 

[^] Rich. Simon, Lettres Cbo'uies^ torn. ii. p. ifip. and Criti- 
que ae la Biblioiheque Ecclesiastique M. Du Pin, torn. i. p. 49 1 . 
— TnoM/VSii Origines Histor, Pbihs, p. ^6. and principally 
Gerson IS Methodus Theologiam Studendi. in Launoii Histona 
Gymnas, Navarreniy torn. iv. opp. part I. p. 330. 

[r] This work was published in folio at Rome^ in the y.car 
15 12, and at Basil in 1513. 
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theology, supported by the extraordinary credit c e nt t. 

Part II. 



and authority of the Dominicans and t ranciscans, ^^• 



maintained its ground against its various opposers, 
nor could these two religious orders, who excel- 
led in that litigious kind of learning, bear the 
thoughts of losing the glory they had acquired by 
quibbling and disputing in the pompous jargon 
of the schools. 

XI. This vain philosophy, however, grew daily And ai*o 
more contemptible in the esteem of the juduioas!;^ '^'!^ 
and the wise, while at the same time the Mystics 
gathered strength, and saw their friends and a- 
bettors multiply on all sides. Among these there 
were, indeed, certain men of distinguished merit, 
who are chargeable with few of the errors and 
extravagancies that were mingled with the disci- 
pline and doctrine of that fimiou^ sect, such as 
Thomas a Kempis, the author .of the Germanic 
theology, so highly commended by Luther, Lau- 
rentius, Justinianus, Savanarola, and others. 
There are, on the other hand, some writers of 
this sect, such as Vincentius Ferrer i us, Henricus 
Harphius, and Bernard Senensis, in whose pro- 
ductions we must carefully separate certain no- 
tions which were the effects of a warm and irregu- 
lar fancy, as also the visions of Dicnysius, whom 
the Mystics consider as their chief, from the no- 
ble precepts of divine wisdom with which they 
are mingled. The Mystics were defended against 
their adversaries, the Dialectricians, partly by the 
Platonics, who were every where held in high es- 
teem, and partly by some even of the most emi- 
nent scholastic doctors. The former considered 
Dionysius as a person whose sentiments had 
been formed and nourished by the study of 
Platonism, and wrote commentaries upon his 
writings ; of which we have an eminent exam- 
ple in Marcilius Ficinus, w*hose name adds 
a lustre in the Platonic school. The latter ut- 
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c EN T. tempted a certain sort of association between the 
Fart ij.scholastic thcology and that of the Mystics; an4 
^' V in this class were John Gerson, Nicholas Cusat 

Nus, DioNYsius the Carthusian, and others. 
The state XII. The controversy with the enemies of 
of polemic, Christianity was carried on with much more vi- 
venial di. gour in tbis than m the preceding ages, and scr 
vinity. veral learned and eminent men seemed now to exr 
ert themselves with peculiar industry and zeal in 
demonstrating the truth of that divine religion, 
and defending it against the various objections of 
its adversaries. This appears from the learned 
book of Marcilius Ficinus, Concerning the Truth 
of Christianity J Savanarola's Triumph of the cross ^ 
the Natural Theology of Raymond de Sabunde, 
and other productions of a like nature. The 
jews were refuted by Perezius and Jerome de 
St Foi, the Saracens by Johannes de Tur- 
recremata, and both these classess of imbe- 
lie vers were opposed by Alphonsus de Spina, in 
his work entitled, The Fortress of Faith. Nor were 
these pious labours in the defence of the Gospel 
^t all unseasonable or superfluous; on the contrary, 
the state of things at this time rendered them 
pecessary. For, on the one hand, the Aristotelian 
philosophers in Italy seemed, in their public in- 
structions, to strike at the foundations of all re- 
ligion; and, on the other hand, the senseless 
subtilties and quarrels of the schoolmen, who 
modelled religion according to their extravagant 
fancies, tended to bring it into contempt. Add 
to all this, that the Jews and Saracens lived in 
many places promiscuously with the Christians, 
who were therefore obliged, by the proximity of 
the enemy, to defend themselves with the ut- 
The tchism most assiduity and zeal. 

thTTsSns ^lil- We have already taken notice of the 
and Greek 8 fruitless attempts that had been made to heal the 
hMJcd! unhappy divisions that separated the Greek and 

liatin 
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Latin churches. After the. council of Florence ^c k n t. 
and the violation of the treaty of pacification ^^'w 
by the Greeks, Nicholas V. exhorted and in- *^\ „ 
treated them again to turn their thoughts to- 
wards the restoration of peace and concord. But 
his exhortations were without effect ; and in a- 
bout the space of three years after the writing of 
this last letter, Constantinople was besieged and 
taken by the Turks. And from that fatal period to 
the present time, the Roman pontifs, in all their 
attempts to bring about a reconciliation, have aU 
ways found the Grecian patriarchs more obstinate 
and intractable than they were when their em- 
pire was in a flourishing state. Nor is this circum-^ 
stance so difficult to be accounted for, when all 
things arc duly considered. This obstinacy was 
the effect of a rooted aversion to the Latins and 
their pontifs, that acquired, from day to day, new 
degrees of strength and bitterness in the hearts of 
the Greeks : an aversion, produced and nourished 
by a persuasion that the calamities they suffered 
under the Turkish yoke might have been easily 
removed, if the western princes and the Roman 
pontifs had not refused to succour them against 
their haughty tyrants. And accordingly, when 
the Greek writers deplore the calamities that fell 
upon their devoted country, their complaints are 
always mingled with heavy accusations against the 
Latins, whose cruel insensibility to their unhappy 
situation they paint, in the strongest and most o- 
dious colours. 

XrV. We pass over in silence many trifling The imei. 
controversies among the Latins, which have no^^^^^ 
sort of claim to the attention of our readers. But contest* 
we must not omit mentioning the revival of that ®/^^^ 
famous dispute concerning the kind of worship 
that was to be paid to the blood of Christ, 
which was first kindled at Barcelona, in the year 
1^35 ^> between the Franciscans and Dominicans, 

and 
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CENT, and had. been left undecided by Clement VI. [d]. 
Par t II. This controvcFsy was now renewed at Brixen, in 
^ M ^ the year 1462, by Jacobus a Marchia, a celebrat- 
ed Franciscan, who maintained publicly,* in one 
of his sermons, that the blood which Christ shed 
upon the cross, did not belong to the divine na- 
ture, and of consequence was not to be considered 
as an object of divine and immediate worship.' 
The Dominicans rejected this doctrine ; and a- 
dopted with such zeal the opposite side of the 
question, that James of Brixen, who performed 
the office of inquisitor, called the Franciscan be- 
fore his tribunal and accused him of heresy. The 
Roman pontif, Pius II. having made several inef- 
fectual attempts to suppress this controversy, was 
at last persuaded to submit the matter to the ex- 
amination and judgment of a select number of a- 
ble divines. But many obstacles arose to prevent 
a final decision, among which we may reckon as 
the principal, the influence and authority of the 
contending orders, each of which had embarked 
with zeal in the cause of their respective cham- 
pions. Hence, after much altercation and chi- 
cane, the pontif thought proper to impose silence 
on both the parties in this miserable dispute, in 
the year 1 464 ; declaring, at the same time, that 
** both sides of the question might be lawfully 
held, until Christ's Vicar upon earth should find 
leisure and opportunity for examining the mat- 
ter, and determining on what side the truth 
lay." This leisure and opportunity have not as 
yet been offered to the pontus [e]. 

[d^ Luc. Waddingi AnnaL Minor, torn. viii. p. 58. — Jac. 
EcHARDi Scrif>tor. Fradicator. torn. i. p. 650. 

\e\ Waddingi AnnaL Minor, torn. xiii. p. 206. — Nat. A- 
L£XANDER, Hist, Eccles, Sac, xv. p. 17. 
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C H A P. IV, 

Concerning the rites and ceremonies that were used in 
the Church during this century. 

I. nr^HE state of religious ceremonies among ^ ^^T- 
X the Greeks may be learned from the bookp a » t n^ 
of Simeon of Tbessalonica, Concerning Rites and He- ' . - ' 
resies [/], from which it appears, that the sub-orcek* 
stance of religion \n^s lost among that people ;«i^«rch. 
that a splendid shadow of pomp and vanity was 
substituted in its place by the nilers of the church; 
and that all the branches of divine worship were 
ordered in such a manner as to strike the imagi- 
nations and captivate the senses of the multitude. 
They pretended, indeed, to allege several rea- 
sons for multiplying, as they did, the external 
rites and institutions of religion; and casting over 
the whole of divine worship such a pompous garb 
of worldly splendour. But in these reasons, and 
in all the explications they give of this gaudy ri- 
tual, there is much subtilty and invention, with- . 
out the least appearance of truth or good sense to 
render them plausible. The origin of these mul- 
tiplied rites, that cast a cloud over the native 
beauty and lustre of religion, is often obscure, 
and frequently dishonourable. And such as, by 
force of ill-applied genius and invention, have 
endeavoured to derive honour to these ceremonies 
from the circumstances that gave occasion to 
them, have failed egregiously in this desperate 
attempt. The deceit is too palpable to seduce 
any mind that is void of prejudice and capable of 
attention. 

11. Though 

C/1 J- A. Fabrtcius gives ui an account of the contents of 
this book in his BiblUttt, Gntca, voL juv. p. 54. 
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CENT. n. Though the more rational and judicious of 
p A^^T n.^^^ Roman pontifs complained of their overgrown 
\ V ' multitude of ceremonies, festivals, temples, and 

a^^ia ^^^ ^^^» ^^^ ^^ ^^^ seem unwilling to have this 
the Latin enonuous mass somewhat diminished, thej never* 
^""^ theless distinguished, every one his own pontifi- 
cate, by some new institution, and thought it their 
duty to perpetuate their fame by some new edict 
of this nature. Thus Calixtus III. to immorta- 
lize the remembrance of the deliverance of Bel- 
grade from the victorious armi of Mahomet II. 
who had been obliged to raise the siege of that 
city, ordered, in the year 1456, the festival in 
honour of the Transfiguration of Christ (which 
had been celebrated in some places by private 
authority before this period) to be religiously ob- 
served throughout all the western world. And 
SiXTUS IV. in the year 1476, granted Indulgences^ 
by an express and particular edict, to all those 
who should devoutly celebrate an annual festival 
in honour of the immaculate conception of the blessed 
f^rgin^ with respect to which none of the Roman 
pontifs before him had thought proper to make 
any express declaration, or any positive appoint- 
ment [^]. The other additions that were made 
to the Roman ritual, relating to the worship of 
the Virgin Mary, public and private prayers, 
the tnS&c of Indulgences^ and other things of that 
nature, are of too little importance to deserve an 
exact and circumstantial enumeration. We need 
not such a particular detail to convince us, that 
in this century religion was reduced to ipere show, 
to a show composed of pompous absurdities and 
splendid trifles. 

Ig] Sec Raph. Volaterrani Commemt, Vrbani, lib. viii. £. 
389. — ^NEAS Sylvius, De Statu Eurcftsc sub Trederko III. 
ctp. X, in Freheri Scriptor, rerum Germanicar. torn. ii. p. 104. 
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CHAP. V. 

Concerning^ the heresies^ sects^ and divisions ibcU 
troubled the Cburcb during tbis century. 

I. ]^T EITHER the severe edicts of the pontifs^ k^n t. 
X^ and emperors, nor the barbarity and vi- p ^ ^ t ir. 
glance of the unrelenting inquisitors^ could ex- ' y ^ 
tirpate the remains of the ancient heresies, or pre-^n/and 
vent the rise of new sects. We have already seenWaidcmw. 
the Franciscan order at open war with the church 
of Rome. In Bosnia^ and the adjacent countries, 
the Manichaeans, or Paulieians who were the same 
with the sect named in Italy ^ Catbarists^ propaga- 
ted their doctrines with confidence, and held their 
religious assemblies with impunity. It is true, 
indeed, that the great protector of the Mani- 
chseans, Stephen Tkomascus, king of Bosnia^ 
abjured their errors, received baptism by the mi- 
nistry of John Garvaialus, a Roman cardinal, and, 
in consequence thereof, expelled these heretics 
out of his dominions. But it is also certain, that 
he afterwards changed his mind ; and it is well 
known, that, towards the conclusion of this cen- 
tury, the Manichseans inhabited Bosnia^ Servia^ 
and the neighbouring provinces. The PValdenses 
also still subsisted in several European provinces, 
more especially in Pomerania^ Brandenburg^ the 
district of Magdeburg and Thuringla, where they 
had a considerable number of friends and follow- 
ers. It appears, however, by authentic records, 
which are not yet pubUshed, that a great part of 
the adherents of this unfortunate sect, in the 
countries now mentioned, were discovered by the 
inrpiisitors^ and delivered over bv them to the 
civil magistrates, who committed them to the 

II. The 
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c E K T.that seems to surpass credibility [1]. Among the 
p ^'^^'iL various titles by which these extravagant enthu-^ 
^ ^"-> siasts were distinguished, |hat ot Adamites was one^ 
and it was given them on account of their being 
so studious to imitate the state of innocence in 
which the first man was originally created. The 
ignominious term of Begbards^ ot Ficards, which 
was at first peculiar to the small sect of which we 
now treat, was afterwards applied to the Hussites^ 
and to all the Bohemians who opposed the tyran- 
ny of the Roman church. All these were called 
by their enemies, and indeed by the multitude iii 
general, Picard friars. 
^^»^« III. A new sect, which made a great noise, 
^ and infected the multitude with the contagion of 
their enthusiasm, arose about the beginning of 
this century. A certain priest, whose name is 
not known, descended from the Alps [*], arrayed 

in 

[f ] See Jo. Lasitii Hhtoria F^ratrum Bobemorumj MS. lib. 
u. sect. IxxvL who proves, in a sati'ofactory and circumstantial 
manner, that the Hussites and the Bohemian Brethren were 
entirely distinct from these Picards^ and had nothing at all 
in common with them. The other authors that have writ- 
ten upon this subject are honourably mentioned by Isaac de 
Beau so ERE in his Dissertation sur ies Adamites de Bobeme^ 
which is subjoined to Lenfant's Histo.re de la Guerre des 
Hussites, 1 his learned author is at vast pains in justifying 
the Picardsy or Bohemian Adamites^ u horn he supposes to have 
been the same with the Waldenses^ and a set of men eminent 
for their piety, whom their enemies loaded vAxYi the most 
groundless accusations. But this is manifestly endeavouring to 
wash the Ethiopian white. For it may be demonstrated, by 
the most unexceptionable and authentic records, that the ac« 
count I have given of the matter is tx\ie. The researches I 
have made, and the knowledge they have procured me of the 
civil and religious history of these times, entitle me perhaps to 
more credit in such a point as this, than the laborious author 
from whom 1 diflfer, whose acquaintance %vith the history of 
the middle age was but superficial, and was, by no means, ex- 
empt from prejudice and partiaKty. 

^ [^] 1 iitoDORic DE NiEM teils US, that it wlis from 
Scatland that the sect came, and that their leader gave himself 
out for the prophet Elias. Sigosius and Platina inform us, 
that this enthusiast came from France; that he wsftscloathedin 
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in a white garment, and accompained with a pro- cent. 
digious number of persons of both sexes, who,p ^^t. jl 
after the example of their chief, were also clothed 
in white lineo, from whence they wexe distin- 
guished by the name of Fratres Albati, i. e, IVbiie 
Brethren. This enthusiastic multitude went in^^ 
Jkind of procession through several provinces, fol- 
lowing a cross, which their leader held erecte4 
like a standard, and, by the striking appearance 
of their sanctity and devotion, captivated to sucb 
a degree the minds of the people wherever they 
went, that persons of all ranks and orders flocked 
in crowds to augment their number. The new 
chief exhorted his followers to appease tJie anger 
-of an incensed Deity, emaciated his body by vo- 
luntary acts of mortification and penance, endea- 
voured to persuade the European nations to re- 
view the waf against the Turks in Palestine^ and 
pretended, that he was favoured with divine vi- 
sions, which instructed him in the will and in the 
secrets of Heaven.' Boniface IX. apprehending 
that this enthusiast or impostor concealed in- 
sidious and ambitious views [/], had him seized 
Vol. 111. Hh , .and 

c 

"M^hite, carried in his aspect the greatest modesty, and seduced 
^prodigious numbers of people of both sexes, and of all ages ^ 
that his followers (called penUfntsJ^ among whom were several 
cardinals and priests, were clothed in white linen down to their 
heels, with caps, which covered their whole faces, except their 
,«yes 'y that they went in great troops of ten, twenty, and forty 
thousand persons, from one city to another, calling out for mer- 
cy and singing hymns.^ that wherever they came they w/ere 
received with great hospitality, and made innumerable prose- 
lytes ^ that they fasted, or hved upon bread and water during 
'the time of theit pilgrimage, which continued generally nine or 
.ten days. See AnnaL MedioL ap Muratori. Nikm. lib. ii. 
:cap. XV. 

K/* [/] What Dr Mosheim hints but obscurely here is far- 
'thcr explained by Sigokius and Platina, who tell us', that 
the pilgrims, mentioned in the preceding note, stopped at Vi- 
terboy and that Bonifack, fearing lest the priest who headed 
.them, designed by their assistance to seize upon the pontificate, 
•9cnt a body of troops thither, who apprehended the false pro- 
phet, and carried him to Rome^ where he was burnt. 

Vol. III. Hh 
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c £ N T. and committed to the flames ; upon which hit 
p A^*T 11. followers were dispersed, and his sect entirely ex- 
^— v^ — ' tinguished. Whether a punishment so severe was 

indicted with reason and justice, is a point that 

has been debated, and yet retnains uncertain; 

for several writers of great credit and authority 
. maintain the innocence of the sectary, while others 

assert that he was convicted of the most enormous 

crimes [m]. 
fThcxntn IV. In the year 141 1, a sect was discovered in 
of under- Flanders, and more especially at Brussels, which 

standing. ,... -it ■ 

owed Its origin to an lUiterate man, whose name 
was iEciDius Cantor, and to William of Hil- 
DENissEN, a CaiTOelite monk, and whose mem- 
bers were dis'tinguished by the title of Afc« of 
understanding. 'J'here were many things repre- 
hensible in the doctrine of this sect, which seem- 
ed to be chiefly derived from the theology of the 
Mystics. For they pretended to be honoured 
with celestial visions; denied that any could arrive 
at a perfect knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
without the extraordinary succours of a Divine il- 
lumination; declared the approach of a new reve- 
lation from heaven, more complete and iperfect 
than the Gospel of Christ ; maintained, that 
the resurrection was already accomplished in the 
person of Jesus, and that no other resurrection 
was to be expected ; affirmed, that the inward 
man was not defiled by the outward actions, 
whatever they weie ; that the pains of hell were 
to have an end, and that, not only all mankind, 
but even the devils themselves, were to return to 
God, and be made partakers of eternal fclicitv. 
This sect seems to have been a branch of that of 

the 

[w] See Lkxfant, Hist, du Concile de Tise, torn. i. p. io2, 
Poc;gia, Hi^toria Florentine^ lib. iii. p. i22. — Marc. Anton. 
Sap.kllicus in Enntadibu.\ Rhapsodize Historica, Erin fad, ix. 
lib. ix. tora.ii. opp. p. 839. published in folio at Basil in the 
year J 560. 
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the Brethren and sisters of the free spirit \ since c e n t. 

<^ ▼ • 

Pa R T lU 



they declared, that a new dispensation of grace ^^' 



Ci 



and spiritual liberty was to be promulgated to 
mortals by the Holy Ghost. It must however be - 
acknowledged, on the other hand, that their ab- 
surdities were mingled With several opinions, 
which shewed, that they were not totally void of 
understanding; AoT they maintained, among other 
things, " I//, That Cbrist alone had merited 
" eternal life and felicity for the human race, 
** and that therefore men could not acquire this 
" inestimable privilege by their own actions 
alone ; 2rf/f , That the priests, to whom the 
people confessed their transgressions, had not 
the power of absolving them, but that it was 
Christ alone in whom this authority was vest- 
ed ; and ^dly. That voluntary penance and mor- 
tification were not necessary to salvation.** 
These propositions, however, and some others, 
were declared heretical by Peter d'Ailly, bishop 
of Cambraf, who obliged William of HiLDEms- 
SEN to abjure them [«], and opposed with the 
greatest vehemence and success the progress of 
this sect. 

V. The sect of the Flagellantes^ or iVbippers^^^^^ 
continued to excite commotions in Germany ^movtizmn. or 
especially in Thuringia and the Lower Saxony^ but^*"PP*^ 
these fanatics were very ditferent from the ancient 
heretics of the same name, who ran wildly in 
troops through various provinces. The new 
Wbippers rejected not only the sacraments, but 
also every branch of external worship, and placed 
th:?ir only hope^s of salvation 'mfiitb wnAffirella^ 
tion ; to which they added some strange doctrines 
Concerning the evil spirit^ and other matters, 
which are not explained with suliicient perspi- 
cuity in the records of antiquity. Tlie person 

that 

['il Sec the records of this transaction in Stepu. B.vxuz. 
Misccllan, torn, ii. p. 277. 



§ 



4^8 The Internal History of the Church* 

CENT, that appeared at the head of this sect in Tburingia 
P^^^'j, was Conrad Schmidt, who, with many of his 
followers, was apprehended and committed to the 
flames [o], in the year 141 4, by Henry Schonk- 
TELD, who was, at that time, inquisitor in Ger- 
many^ and rendered his name famous by his in* 
dustry and zeal in the extirpation of heresy. 
Nicholas Schaden suffered at ^j^dlinghurg for 
his attachment to this sect. Bertholde Schade, 
who was seized at Halberstadt in the year 148 1, 
escaped 5eath, as appears most probable, by ab- 
juring their doctrine [/>] ; and we find in the re- 
cords of these unhappy times a numerous list of 
the FlagellanteSy whom the German inquisitors 
devoted to the flames. 

• 

[0] Excerfta Monacbi Pirnesis^ m Jo. Burch. Mekkinii 
Scripior. rerum Germantcar, torn. ii. p. 1521. — Cbron. Mona* 
4ter. in Anton. Matthjei AnaUct, vet. €tvi^ torn. v. p. 71. 
^hron, Magdtb, in Meibomii Scriptor. rerum German, torn. ii. 
f). 362. From sixteen articles of faith adopted by this sect, 
which were committed to writing by a certain inquisitor of Bran- 
Jenborcb in the year 1411, and which. Conrad Schmidt is said 
to have taken from the papers of Walkenried^ we may derive a 
tolerable idea of their doctrine, of which the substance is as fol- 
iow« : " That the opinions adopted by the Roman church, with 
J«spcct to the efficacy of the sacraments, the flames of purgatory, 
praying for the dead, and several other points, arc entirely false 
and groundless j and that the person who believes what is con- 
tained in the apostles Creed, repeats frequently the Lord's pray- 
er and the Ava Maria, and at certain times lashes his body se- 
verely, -as a voluntary punishment of the transgressions he has 
-committed, shall obtain eternal salvation.'" 

[^] See the account of this matter which is given by the 
learned Jo. Ernest. Kappius, in his Relat. de Rebus Tbeoiogu 
-cis j^ntiquis ei Novir^ A. 1747. p. 475- 
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